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July 1 Cattle 
On Feed 2% 
Over Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — The number 
cattle and calves on feed for market 
in the 26 major feeding states July 1 
represents a gain of 2% from a year 
earlier, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week. But the 
July 1, 1961, count of 5,752,000 head 
was down seasonally from the 7,015,- 
000 head on feed April 1 this year 
USDA said the April 1 to July 1 
decline in total numbers on feed was 


ol 


18% this year, compared with 15% 
last year. 
Most of the increases in cattle 


feeding from a year earlier occurred 
in the north central states. 

North Central States 3% Higher: 
Cattle and calves on feed in the north 
central states July 1 at 3,897,000 head 


were 3% above the 3,767,000 head 
July 1 last year. 
Western States Decline 3%: On 


July 1 of this year there were 1,574,- 
000 head of cattle and calves on feed 
in the 11 western states compared 


(Turn to CATTLE, page §) 


PRODUCTION SCHOOL TO 
LIMIT ENROLLMENT 


KANSAS CITY—Enrollment at the 
1961 Feed Production School will be 
limited to 600, school officials have 
announced. 

Eric Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., 
chairman of the school committee, 
said that because of the detailed and 
extensive program and because of 
smaller group sessions which are 
planned, it will be necessary to limit 
enrollment to the first 600 who send 
in registrations. 

Because of the program of basic 
information and the availability of 
the new Handbook of Feed Produc- 
tion to enrollees, interest in the 
school is increasing, Mr. Carlson 
said, urging feed men who plan to 
attend to send in their registrations 
soon. 

The school will be held Sept. 11-13 
at the Continental Hotel in Kansas 
City. 


Feed Trade Adopts Wait-and-See Attitude on Rail Rate Cuts 


By Special Correspondent 


ATLANTA A wait-and-see atti- 
tude is being adopted by the feed in- 
dustry regarding reduced rail freight 
rates on grains from midwestern mar- 
kets to Southeastern poultry centers, 
but many feed men say the reduced 


rates could bring some mighty im- 
portant changes to the industry in 
Dixie. 


There are reports that at least two 


other major railroads are giving con- 
sideration to puttins » effect new 
rates like those announced by the 
Southern Railway System and sub- 
sequently met by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. Southern’s rate 
from its gateways in the Midwest are 
scheduled to go into effect Aug. 15 
L&N’s take effect Aug. 20 
If the rates do go into effect and 
are made permanent, and if compet- 
| ing carriers do not meet or undercut 


the railroads, then look for some sig- 
nificant changes in the feed business. 
This is the universal opinion of brok- 
poultrymen and feed men. 

The poultry business in the South- 
east could very well be revolutionized 
if—and this is a mighty big “if’— 
the do become effective. It 
could very well mean the relocation 
of some mills. 

Midwestern grain, brokers say, can 
RAIL RATES, page 93) 


ers 


rates 


(Turn to 


Calls for ‘First-Hand 
Representation’ of Eggs 
Produced in Midwest 


By FRED E. TUNKS 


Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—“First-hand rep- 
resentation” in the market place is 
urgently needed by the egg industry 
of the Midwest to break down the 
“greatest barrier’ to its competitive 
position, Prof. Leonard Eggleton, 
Iowa State University poultry mar- 
keting specialist, 
week at the American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition. 

He said this “greatest barrier” 
built of “second-hand stories which 
are being told about our egg quality 
and the lack of representation in the 
market place.” 

The midwestern egg industry, he 

(Turn to EGGS, page 
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declared here this | 


| 


| 
| 
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4,740 REGISTER FOR 
POULTRY MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—Registration for 
the American Poultry Congress and | 
Exposition, held July 18-20 at the 


Municipal Auditorium in Minneapolis, 
hit a new high for recent years. 
total registration for the event spon- 
by the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation was reported at 
4,740. 
Poultrymen, 


sored 


feed men and others 


The | 


from throughout the country were on | 


hand for meetings and extensive ex- 


hibits of supplies and equipment. 

The National Egg 
other related groups meeting at the 
time as the congress were said 
to have drawn larger than expected 
crowds. 


Council and 


same 


Committees Complete Farm Bill Action 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON— Agriculture com- 
mittees of both chambers of Congress 
have completed action on the omnibus 
farm bill, and in major respects it 
somewhat resembles the ‘one horse 
shay” prior to its ultimate falling 
apart. 

However, it must be noted that the 
bill represents a significant victory 
for USDA economic advisor Willard 
Cochrane, whose proposals on feed 
grain and wheat legislation have re- 
ceived congressional committee ap- 
proval. 


On most other titles of the omnibus | 


bill, Congress performed some dras- 
tic surgery. Observers say that the 


Broiler Money Costs Stressed 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA 
ISLAND—Financing in these days of 
depressed market prices for broilers 
calls for a careful surveillance of the 
cost of money, Georgia Feed Assn 
members were cautioned during the 
group’s annual convention this week 
on the sunny shores of the Bahama 
Islands. 

A strong financial position is es- 
sential for a better chance of sur- 
vival and there should be a more 
sophisticated and better-informed un- 
derstanding of the cost of money, W. 
D. Nusbaum, treasurer of Ralston 


Purina Co., told members. 
The question of financing is a very 
real 


cnd immediate one and over- 


shadows all other problems of nutri- 
tion, management, practices, pricing 
and the rest, he said. 
(Turn to GEORGIA, page 98) 


Broilers Slip 
Another Notch 


More of a modest recovery in broil- 
er prices since record lows were set 
about June 1 was lost this week as 
the market dipped a penny. 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- | 


ture and other market sources report- 

ed that paying prices in the southern 

growing area declines 1¢ early in 

the July 13-19 period to mostly 11¢ 
(Turn to PRICES, page 93) 


action has left the Freeman political | 


venture adrift without a rudder 
A lesson for the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture may be that the 


(Turn t COMMITTEES 


Pillsbury Sales, 


Earnings Increase 


MINNEAPOLIS The Pillsbury 
Co. this week announced a year of 
record sales. Earnings for the year 
ended May 31, 1961, increased 20.8% 


over the previous fiscal year. 
Earnings for the year were $7,911,- 
265, up $1,370,171 over the preceding 
year. Earnings per share equalled 
$3.64, compared to $3.04 last year. 
(Turn to PILLSBURY 


page 97) 
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Voices Confidence 
In Upper Midwest 
Broiler Industry 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 

MINNEAPOLIS—Will broiler pro- 
duction in the Upper Midwest con- 
tinue to grow, and can the industry in 
the North compete with that in the 
South? A veteran poultry processor 
in Minnesota says he “looks to the 
future of the broiler industry in this 
area with a great deal of confidence, 
provided, of course, that we exercise 
proper restraint with reference to ex- 
pansion and pursue an orderly mar- 
keting program.” 

Speaking at the American Poultry 
Congress in Minneapolis, Emil John- 
son, manager of the St. Cloud (Minn.) 
Poultry & Egg Co. (division of Arm- 
our & Co.), said that costs of broilers 
produced and marketed in the Upper 
Midwest can compare favorably with 
birds from the South and that a pre- 
mium price can be obtained. He pre- 

(Turn to BROILERS, 


Broiler Council 
Names Officers, 
Sets Conference 


page 96) 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—Joe Frank 
Sanderson of Laurel, Miss., was re- 
elected president of the National 


Broiler Council at a meeting of the 
NBC board held here July 17. 
Harold Snyder of Dardanelle, Ark. 


was elected vice president; Lafayette 
Wrenn of Siler City, N.C., secretary- 


treasurer, and Frank Frazier was re- 
elected executive vice president. 
(Turn to NBC, page 8) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


EQUIPMENT—Story on page 18 tells about Wisconsin firm that made good use 
of old machinery when modernizing its plant. 
VACCINATION—A feed company research report on coccidiosis vaccination of 


replacement birds appears on page 26. 


ENZYMES—A discussion of enzymes in barley rations for poultry starts on page 42. 
DAIRY NUTRITION—Many significant points concerning dairy cow nutrition are 

noted in an article starting on page 70. 
INDUSTRY TRENDS—A review of economic research in the areas of feed industry 
developments and trends appears on page 80. 
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THE DAILY REPORTS OF LOWER and lower broiler prices didn't add 
much to the morale of poultry people attending the American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition in Minneapolis this week. The subject was a constant 
conversation topic, and the consensus, of course, was that some terrific losses 
will be sustained this summer if something doesn’t happen quickly. 

Some people very close to the industry believe that the shakeout—in 
terms of failures, mergers—will be the “biggest yet.” This view contrasts 
considerably with some comments passed on in this column a week ago, and 
we're not willing to gamble on the outcome yet. Some independent operators, 
we are told, feel that feed companies will wind up with broader ownership 
of production facilities, both growing and processing. This could happen, but 
it’s likely that in many cases the feed people probably didn’t have that in 
mind to start with. 

Why are broilers in trouble? Practically everyone will give the same 
answer: Too much unsound financing. And there’s an answer that hasn’t 
changed much with the changes in the price of chicken through the years. 

v v 

INCLUSION OF TURKEYS in the revamped farm bill's list of commodi- 

ties which could come under 


federal marketing orders if the law is passed | 


is not welcomed by some turkey people. One gentleman commented that this | 


sort of a deal would make the turkey industry the “fall guys,” since no 
similar regulations would be in force for competitive meats. Should turkey 
production be restricted, chicken, beef and pork could gain a broader share 
of the market. 

Meanwhile, officials of the National Turkey Federation say the organiza- 


tion hasn't decided what position to take on the measure. It had previously | 
but NTF of- | 


sponsored some enabling legislation for marketing authority, 
ficials now plan to study the language of the present bill to determine whether 
it will provide the machinery the association hoped to obtain through the 
bill it sponsored. 


v 


BIG CHANGES THAT HAVE TAKEN PLACE in financing needs of | 


Illinois farmers are reported by Dr. C. B. Baker of the University of Illinois. | 


“For all types of farms there has been a vast substitution of capital assets 
and machine methods for labor, and also, relatively speaking, for land,” he 
writes in Illinois Agricultural Economics. “As a result, the total assets on 
Illinois farms as well as their structure have changed. To a remarkable 
degree much of the change has been financed by farmers from currently 
earned income. However, it is apparent that much of the increase in the 
equity of farmers is due to inflation over the major portion of the period and 
to the off-farm migration which has left assets behind in the hands of the 
financially able.” 

Dr. Baker's study shows that between 1937-41 and 1958-59 total capital 
assets of the typical hog-dairy farm in west-central Illinois increased from 
$15,000 to $49,840—an increase of 228%. The increase was even higher for 
hog-beef farms (245%) and for cash grain farms (262%). While inflation 
accounts for much of the increase, assets of all types of farms increased 
more than 50% in “real” terms. 

v 

OF PARTICULAR SIGNIFICANCE is Dr. Baker’s analysis of changes 
in cash requirements in the period. The requirements of hog-beef fattening 
farms jumped from $3,222 per year to $14,937 in 1958-59. The change for 
hog-dairy farms was from $1,986 to $6,574, and for cash grain farms, from 
$2,118 to 


$5,556. escape: for capital assets, of course, also jumped 
TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 
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Manager; Thomas 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed business volume continues at its high level this week. Most sections 
of the country indicate that volume is still on the high plateau of previous 


reporting periods. However, there was some faltering in the demand in the 
Central States this week, according to a report from that region. 

Feed men in the Northeast are beginning to doubt whether they can 
maintain the high level of business they are now experiencing. They anticipate 
a summer slack-off soon, the regional report says. 

Turkey and broiler feeds account for large portions of the business being 
done. Hog feeds are doing well in the Corn Belt and Southwest. Some cattle 
feed business has been developing in the Northwest due to the drouth condi- 
tions in some parts of that region. 

Broiler prices are reported to have dipped to as low as 10!,¢ Ib. in the 
Southeast after an earlier partial price recovery. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index advanced 0.3 point to 83.3 this week 
as against 73.1 the same week a year earlier. The feed-grain index dropped 
0.2 point and at 65.9 compares with 67.0 for the same week a year ago. 

The hog-corn ratio, based on Chicago prices, was 15.8 this week com- 
pared with 15.7 a week earlier and 14.4 a year earlier. (Major feed market 
roundup and ingredient quotations appear on pages 94-96.) 


Northwest 


A polling of feed manufacturers in 
the Northwest indicates that busi- | 
ness continues at about the same high | 
level or a little higher. Turkey, broil- 
er and hog feeds account for most of | 
the high volume of mills in the area. | 

Several feed men indicated that | 
their firms had experienced spurts in | 
cattle feed orders. These orders were | 
attributed to the drouth conditions in | 

} 


| under the influence of an influx of 
vacationers. 

Broiler prices backed down in all 
areas. One spokesman said he doesn’t 
know how some growers hold on at 
below cost of production prices. 

Another spokesman said the corn 
crop in the western New York area 
hasn't a “ghost of a chance” of ma- 
turing. This, coupled with a late 
planted oats crop and a sharp drop in 
acreage, points to a good feed year 
for the mixers. The question, how- 
ever, is whether consumers will use 
more complete feeds, or pool their re- 
sources and buy carloads of grain to 
mix with their feed. 


some parts of the Northwest region. 


Prices are expected to be mostly 
steady to about $1 higher. The hike | 
in prices was attributed to a rise in 


—— of soybeans late in the Another factor that western New 
: | York farmers have to contend with 

| is that although the hay crop was 

Southwest | good they had difficulty putting it 

Formula feed business in the | under cover because of frequent rains 


and some of it was worn out while be- 
ing cured. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers in the Northeast averaged 


Southwest continues at a very satis- 
factory pace and July should end up 
well ahead of the same period of a 


year ago. Most mills are getting a : 
full five day week although some | 40 hours, with some of the smaller 
sources reported that this week’s | Mixers putting in 36 hours. 


volume would be off slightly 

Some broiler feed operations ex- 
pressed some pessimism in this line. | 
Broiler prices are still well under 
cost of production basis and, while 
there have been some cutbacks in 
placements, it is felt that there will 
be some substantial reductions in the 
next few months. 

Turkey feed sales are close to their | 
expected peak and turkey and hog 
feeds are still providing the big share 
of the total volume. 

Prices of formula feeds will be a 
little higher due to slightly higher 
protein meals and stronger millfeeds 
and grains. 


Northeast 


Formula feed sales continued at a 
good clip and although running time 
wasn’t increased, in most instances it 
was a well-packed 40 hours. The 
trade expects the tempo to continue 
next week, but some doubt that the 
pace will hold up much longer. For 
certain mixers the recent activity 
meant a 25% increase in output from 
not-too-long-ago levels. 

Mixers still are sending out a lot 
of pasture dairy feed and some mixed 
feed, but the latter has fallen off 
quite a bit. In the New England area 
dairy business is down; pastures are 
good because of frequent rains and 
cool weather. 

Egg mashes were well taken in all 
areas. Growing feeds are coming in- 
to their own, and turkey feed volume | 
was good. 

Egg prices were steady, but in the 
New England area they edged up 1¢ 
doz. on top of the recent 10¢ increase | 


Southeast 


Formula feed business in the South- 
east continues to be reported as being 
about unchanged, ranging from being 
on the slow side to being very good. 

Broiler prices are still on the down- 
ward trend with sales being made 
this week at 11¢ to 12%¢, mostly at 
11¢, f.o.b. the farms, with very little 
improvement in sight in the near fu- 
ture. However, many are cutting back 
on chick replacements but there are 
still great numbers to be processed 
during the next two or three weeks. 
Good rains in most of the southeast- 
ern states have brought out pastures 
to excellent condition and corn has 
shown a marked improvement. 


Delmarva 


Feed men in Delmarva are saying 
they don’t expect a recovery in broil- 
er prices until at least the first of the 
year and some are talking of elimi- 
nating broiler contracts and return- 
ing to the old 75-25% split on profits. 
At least one feed firm in this region 
has instituted a plan which affects 
the grower as much as it does the 
contractor in periods of low prices. 

Broiler contractors who do not 
manufacture their own feeds are re- 
ported to be cutting back on place- 
ments. Despite the unhealthful broiler 
situation, it appears the feed manu- 
facturer must continue to operate his 
mill at a good rate because of his 
overhead and to keep his customers. 

Broiler feed ingredient costs rose 
slightly over $1 ton last week, with 
the average price for 20% feed go- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 
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Look for the answer first from Peter Hand Research 


MEET YOUR FEED SPECIALISTS PETER HAND! 


Wiley Akins—Vice Pres. and Gen. Dr. R. A. Rasmussen—V.P., Re- 


Mgr.— Was pres. of two important search Director, Animal Div. —Served 
feed mfg. ossns. 25 years’ manage- on faculty of 3 universities. Degrees 
ment experience in the feed industry in biochemistry and nutrition. 
ft 


Dr. Myron W. Pasvogel—V. P., John R. Linsner— Dir. Tech. Serv- 
Dir. Research, Poultry Div.—Exper. in ices—Grad. U. of Ill. College of Agri- 
poultry, feed industries. Former Dir culture. More than 12 years’ exper. in 
Poultry Science Dept., U. of Ariz oll phases of feed formulation 


Richard W. Kerley — Coordinctor Gerald J. Anderson —Tech. Serv- 
of Sales, Production and Procurement ces—M. S. degree in poultry nutrition 
Degree in general ogriculture. 12 Was research technician at U. of Idaho 
years’ experience in the feed industry ond nutritionist in feed industry 


Dr. Heino Naelapaa— Coord Spec. Richard W. Kelley — Tech. Serv Problem solving session—A Peter Hand ability problem. Standing by is Harry White, 


d Prod. —Was dir. of r nd nutr ices—Was reseorch . ot U. of Mo. 7 
in U firms ond obrood, Ph. nutr ot customer (right) meets with Dr. Rasmussen for Peter Hand Sales Mgr., with more than 20 years’ 
and physiology, Bonn U., Germany. in animal nutr., U. of Missouri. evaluation of his formulas and to discuss a palat- experience in the feed and pharmaceutical fields. 
help solve your feed problems additional cost! 
No other supplier of vitamin premixes offers you the services of a b{ g\ PETER HAND “RED TAPE” SAVES YOU TIME, TROUBLE 
AND MONEY Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in every 
more highly-qualified staff of feed experts than does Peter Hand. premix, After samples are taken, containers ase 
Whether you are a large or small manufacturer, they will be happy MM. sealed with a distinctive red tape. This red tape cannot be removed 
. until the assay verifies quality. <u 
to work with you or your nutritionists on all types of feed problems. an 
HERE ARE SOME SERVICES WE OFFER USERS OF OUR VITAMIN PREMIXES: tye ay 
@ Provide, evaluate and consult on @ Carefully laboratory check the qual- | Please send me information on Peter Hand premixes, 
formulas for all kinds of feeds. ity of ingredients in feed formulas vitamins and valuable services to feed manufacturers. 
@ Suggest most practical choice of in- peo lr Covelopment of now | 
gredients based on nutritive value, P 4 | Name Title 
relative cost and availability. @ Report results on performance of | | 
Company 
@ IBM computor serv. on feed formulas. formulas and new feed additives | I 
gained under practical conditions at | | 
@ Provide microscopy service. our research farm. Address__ | 
@ Help solve pelleting and palatability @ Advise on state and federal regula- | City Zone State 
problems. tions, assist on marketing problems. 


FOUNDATION 


130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 


PETER HAND 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Georgia Dealer 


Group Favors 
Broiler Controls 


By Special Correspondent 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Georgia 
Feed Dealers Assn. has gone on rec- 


ord as favoring control of broiler pro- | 


duction and also expressed concern 
to Washington over overproduction 
“caused by unbridled expansion of 
certain national feed mills.” 

In a letter to the Georgia delega- 
tion in Congress, the association 
asked the Congressmen to explore 
the possibility of ‘monopolistic ac- 
tion on the part of these giant com- 
panies.” 

The association deplored “uneco- 
momic expansion” brought about by 
expansion efforts by big mills. 

The request for passage of con- 
trolled production and marketing was 
passed by the association by a vote 
of 37 to 14. The proposal read: 

“Whenever during any calendar 
year the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that the total supply of 
broilers being produced will exceed 
the normal demand for such year, he 
shall proclaim such fact and a nation- 
al production quota shall be in effect 
for the production and marketing of 
broilers. We recommend that said 
quota shall be based upon the pro- 
duction of four broilers per year from 
each square foot of broiler house in 
use in 1961.” 

Further, the proposal stipulated 
that state production and marketing 
quotas shall be apportioned to the 
counties of each state by a state 
committee on the basis of: total num- 
ber of broilers produced and market- 
ed by each county during 1961. 

The dealers proposed that the sec- 
retary conduct a referendum of those 
engaged in the production of broil- 
ers to determine if they are in favor 
of the quota granted. 

The proposal was drafted by a 
committee appointed at a previous 
meeting. It consisted of Larry Wolf, 


Lewis Foster, Herman Pierce of 
Gainesville and H. R. Bramlett of 
Cumming. 


June Heavy Poult 
Hatch 20% Over’60 


WASHINGTON—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
hatch of heavy breed poults was 20% 
greater in June, 1961, than in June, 
1960—13,746,000 compared with 11,- 
491,000. 

Last month’s heavy breed hatch 
advanced the total for the first six 
months of this year to 85,598,000, a 
gain of 25% over the 68,217,000 total 
for the same period last year. 

USDA reported that the hatch of 
heavy white breeds amounted to 4.,- 
675,000 in June, 39% greater than a 
year earlier. For other heavy breeds, 
mostly Broad Breasted Bronze, the 
increase was 12%, from 8,116,000 to 
9,071,000. 

The June hatch of light breed 
poults showed an advance of 11%, 
from 1,701,000 to 1,889,000. 

Since the first of the year, turkey 
hatcheries have produced 93,776,000 
poults of all breeds, up 25% from 
comparable output in 1960. The cu- 
mulative output of heavy white 
breeds at the end of June was 24,- 
381,000, up 52%; other heavy breeds, 
61,217,000, up 17%; light breeds, 8,- 
178,000, up 19%. 

Turkey eggs in incubators July 1 
indicate that the hatch of heavy 
breed poults this month is likely to 
be about 20% greater than a year 
earlier and that the July hatch of 
light breed poults may be about 8% 
above the same month last year. 


| in 


10 Mills, 3 Hatcheries 
Sell Nearly 90% 


Of Delmarva Broilers 
By Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD.—Ten feed mills 
and three hatcheries practically con- 
trol the Delmarva poultry industry, 
according to a Small Business Ad- 
ministration report. 
About 87% of the live broilers sold 

the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula area are marketed by these 
13 largest sellers. The study was 
made by Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Md., at the request of SBA. 


The research summary said that 
the desire of feed companies to main- 
tain markets for their output is a 
major reason for their prominence 
in the broiler grower industry. 


Few independent farmers or grow- 
ers own and market their own flocks. 
Most of the birds are owned by feed 
dealers who contract with owners of 
broiler houses. The house owners 
only have the house and labor in- 
volved. The feed dealer contractors 
finance the feed, fuel, chick cost, 
medication, and other expenses. 


Because of the many processes in- 
volved in the industry, it has become 
increasingly necessary to combine 
two or more processes under one roof, 
the summary said. Often the feed 
dealer will own a hatchery, the hatch- 
ing egg flocks, slaughtering, process- 
ing, and marketing divisions. 

Vertical integration, as this is 
called, is a “natural move for a well- 
financed firm when it finds impedi- 
ments or imbalances in the flow of 
goods through the successive stages 
of production,” the report said. 

The farmers’ loss of independence 
is cited as one of the disadvantages 
of vertical integration. 


Ray Ewing Co. Honors 
Retiring Jack Plonsky 


PASADENA, CAL. 
the Ray Ewing Co. headquarters in 
Pasadena recently held a _ surprise 
Aloha party for Jack Plonsky, retir- 
ing executive vice president. 

Ray Ewing, founder and presi- 
dent of the vitamin supplement firm, 
recounted the history of the firm’s 
growth and expansion, and credited 
Mr. Plonsky with much of the suc- 
cess achieved. Among the Aloha 
gifts to Mr. and Mrs. Plonsky was 
an all-expense extended holiday by 
jet plane to the Hawaiian Islands. 


Mr. Plonsky joined the Ray Ewing 
Co. in 1946 when the firm was in its 
second year of existence. Since that 
time, the company has grown from 
four employees to nearly a hundred, 
and the one small mixing operation in 
Pasadena has expanded to national 
distribution and service, with major 
plants in California, Texas, Iowa and 
Pennsylvania. 


Employees of 


RETIRING EXECUTIVE HONORED 
—Jack Plonsky, retiring executive 
vice president of The Ray Ewing Co., 
was honored recently by employees at 
the firm’s Pasadena, Cal., headquar- 
ters. Among gifts presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Plonsky was an all-expense 
paid trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 


AFMA CONVENTION COMMITTEE—The 54th annual convention program 


of American Feed Manufacturers Assn., May 10-12, 1962, will be dedicated 
to the nation’s Land-Grant College System, which will celebrate its centennial 
starting this fall. The AFMA committee planning the convention met in Chi- 
cago recently to outline details of the program and to select the nation’s top 
industrial and college leaders who will be invited to appear on the program. 
Seated, left to right, are: Dr. W. Lyle Fitzgerald. the Quaker Oats Co., chair- 
man; Oakley Ray, AFMA; Dr. A. Allen Heidebrecht, Paymaster Feeds; Dr. W. 
W. Cravens, Central Soya, and J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co. Standing, left 
to right, are: Dick Kathe, AFMA; W. E. Glennon, AFMA; Ted Harstad, Dough- 
boy Industries; Dr. Walter A. Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, and W. T. Diamond, 


AFMA., 


Dr. V. John Brensike | Epidemic Tremor 


Of USDA Dies at 44 


MADISON, WIS. — Dr. V. John 
Brensike, 44, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture economist who special- 


ized in feed industry economic re- 


search, died unexpectedly of a heart | 


attack July 16 while visiting here. 

Dr. Brensike, who was located in 
Washington, was visiting in Madison, 
his home community, at the time of 
his death. He was accompanied by 
his wife and son and two daughters. 
Funeral services were held in Madi- 
son this week. 

Dr. Brensike, who received his Ph. 
D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin, had been with USDA for 
some time. He was head of the grain 
and feed section of the Economic Re- 
search Service of USDA's Marketing 
Economics Division. For several] 
years, he supervised economic re- 
search on various aspects of feed 
manufacturing and distribution. (An 
article prepared prior to his death 
appears on page 82 of this issue of 
Feedstuffs.) 

Because of his activity on the Feed 
Production School committee and his 
appearances on school programs, Dr. 
Brensike was particularly well known 
to feed men who attended and took 
part in Production Schools. He super- 
vised a number of research projects 
conducted in cooperation with the 
school. Lloyd Larson, president of 
Feed Production School, Inc., said 
that a memorial to Dr. Brensike 
would be set up and that persons 
wishing to make contributions may 
send them to the school at 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Delmarva Makes 5% 


Cut in Placements 


SALISBURY, MD.—Delmarva cut 
back broiler activity sharply last 
week. Growers started 3,794,000 
chicks during the week ending July 
15. This was 5% below the previous 
week, and 8% below the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

Broiler prices did strengthen slight- 
ly in Delmarva last week, going at 
14.01¢. compared to 13.99¢ the week 
before. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, the na- 
tional broiler activity last week was 
running about 10% ahead of 1960. 
Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler states set 51,332,000 eggs. 
This was 1% below the previous 
week, but 10% above the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

Placements in the 22 states totaled 
39,291,000 broiler chicks—up slight- 
ly from the previous week, and 9% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. 


Vaccine Developed 


MINNEAPOLIS—Development of 
a vaccine for fighting chicken epi- 
demic tremor (avian encephalomyel- 
itis) was reported here July 19 at 
the American Poultry Congress & 
Exposition in the Municipal Audito- 
rium. 

Speakers on the subject during a 
hatchery disease control clinic were 
Dr. John R. E. Taylor, veterinary 
pathology department, DeKalb (IIl.) 
Agricultural Assn., and Dr. O. H. 
Peterson, vice president in charge of 
research, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa. 

Dr. Salsbury’s announced simul- 
taneously from Charles City that it 
will soon apply for a license to pro- 
duce the vaccine (see story on page 
6.) Responding to questions from 
the clinic audience, Dr. Peterson said 
availability of the vaccine was not 
definite because of pending approval 
by Agricultural Research Service. 
However, he indicated that there is 
a possibility that the vaccine will be 
available yet this year. Its develop- 
ment represents the culmination of 
several years of research. 

A report on dipping hatching eggs 
to control PPLO was presented by 
Dr. P. P. Levine, poultry pathologist, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. His 
report paralleled information out- 
lined by Dr. Tevis M. Goldhaft, 
Vineland (N.J.) Poultry Laborator- 
ies, at the recent Western Poultry 
Congress in Sacramento, Cal. (Feed- 
stuffs, July 15, page 23). 

It has been demonstrated that it 
is possible to produce PPLO-free 
chicks by the dipping process. Also, 
according to tests, chicks produced 
from eggs dipped for prevention of 
PPLO transmission have had mini- 
mal problems with chronic respira- 
tory disease. 

Dr. Ben Pomeroy of the University 
of Minnesota’s veterinary medicine 
department moderated the clinic 
which also included discussions of 
hatchery sanitation by Dr. Pomeroy 
and by Dr. V. W. Green, school of 
public health, University of Minne- 
sota. 


tin 


USDA Resumes 
Poultry Purchasing 


WASHINGTON — Resumption of 
poultry purchases by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture school lunch 
program has been announced by the 
USDA, which said it is going to 
buy “a quantity considerably greater” 
than the 7 million pounds taken last 
spring. 

Purchases wili be on a bid basis, 
but the department did not stipulate 
just how much it would purchase. 
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Give your feed 
a chance to do its best— 


Worma 


Keeps chickens and turkeys 
worm-ftree as birds can be 


Now, until housing time, is a critical period for poultrymen— 
because the kind of pullets they raise has a lot to do with their 
future egg profits. Strong, healthy pullets are a must. Low feed 
costs are a must, too. You can help growers achieve these objec- 
tives with Dr. Salsbury’s Wormal Granules in your special worm- 
ing mash... Wormal removes the major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss, including all the tapeworms which could be 
found to test against! 


Growers have found that Wormal is the most effective wormer on 
the market today. It eliminates nearly 100% of large roundworms, 
tapeworms, and cecal worms. Remember—it takes healthy, worm- 
free birds for highest flock and feed performance. Include Wormal 
in your formulations and find out how good your feeds can be! 


Wormal gives you these benefits 


e Customers quickly recognize that your complete, convenient worm- 
ing program does the best job of removing worms. 

e Worm-free birds get more good out of their feed, because they’re 
healthier. This makes your feeds do better. 

e Granulated Wormal is the easiest wormer of all to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


Wormal is widely advertised 


Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers 
know of Wormal’s superior worming ability. They’re looking for 
feeds containing Wormal, because they expect to get the feed to 
fit their need. Make sure your poultry-wormer mash contains 
Wormal. Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. 
Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s representative to call personally and 
talk with you about Wormal, the feed-additive wormer that keeps 
poultry worm-free as birds can be. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charlies City lowa, U.S.A. 
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More than products - a symbol! of service 


23% Cut in Egg-Type 
Hatch Trims 1960-61 
Difference to 5% 


WASHINGTON — A 23% cut in 
this year’s June egg-type chick hatch 
compared with a year earlier pulled 
output for the first six months of 
1961 down to just 5% more than in 
the same half-year period of 1960. 

This sharp reduction, indicated by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
June hatchery production report, 
follows on the heels of May's 15° dip. 

Egg-type chicks hatched in June, 
1961, totaled 33,392,000, nearly a 
fourth smaller than June, 1960, out- 
put of 43,607,000. During the first 
six months of this year the hatch of 
egg-type chicks totaled 393,544,000, 
still slightly above these months in 
1960 but 4% below the production of 
the same period in 1959. 

Fewer Eggs in Incubators 

July’s egg-type chick production is 
expected to continue the trend set 
in May and June. Eggs in incubators 
July 1 indicate a smaller hatch dur- 
ing July than in the same month a 
year earlier. However, it appears that 
egg-type hatching cutbacks will slow 
up somewhat during the current 
month. 

USDA found that there were about 
2% fewer egg-type chicken eggs in 
incubators July 1, 1961, than on July 
1, 1960. Most of this reduction came 
from big cuts in the south Atlantic 
and west north central states of 36% 
and 32%, respectively. Other areas 
with lighter incubations include the 
New England, east south central and 
Rocky Mountain states. These reduc- 
tions are almost offset by increases 
of 25% in the middle Atlantic states, 
19% in the west south central states 
and smaller gains in the east north 
central and Pacific States. 

Broiler-Type Hatchings 

Commercial hatchings of broiler- 
type chicks during June amounted 
to 196,504,000—6% above production 
in the same month a year earlier. 
This figure established a new record 
for the month, which may constitute 
a surprise in that it has been report- 
ed that broiler chick placements are 
being reduced because of the broiler 
price slump. 

Through the first six months of 
this year, production of broiler-type 
chicks added up to 1,175,198,000, 12% 
more than the output of 1,048,838,000 
recorded during this period in 1960. 

Eggs in incubators July 1 show 
that the July hatch will be ahead of 
the same month last year. A gain of 
4% in incubated eggs was reported 
by USDA. Reductions in New Eng- 
land, middle Atlantic, east north cen- 
tral and Pacific states are more than 

(Turn to HATCH, page 98) 
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Dr. Salsbury’s to Apply 


For Vaccine License 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA — Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories has an- 
nounced that it will soon make ap- 
plication for a license to produce a 
vaccine against avian encephalomyel- 
itis (epidemic tremor) of chickens. 

Dr. Peter H. Matisheck, manager 
of the firm's microbiology depart- 
ment, said the vaccine represents the 
culmination of several years of re- 
search. An announcement will be 
made by Dr. Salsbury’s at a later 
date concerning the availability of the 
vaccine to poultry producers. 

Dr. Matisheck explained that epi- 
demic tremor, a disease caused by a 
virus, is becoming of increased im- 
portance. The disease typically strikes 
susceptible young chicks, affecting 
the nervous system, and may cause 
a death rate of up to 60%. If laying 
birds are affected, there may be a 
severe loss in egg production, al- 
though the death rate may not be 
high, he said. 


Firestone Named 
President of APHF 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ray E. Fire: 
stone, Troutville, Va., was elected 
president of the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation at the annual 
meeting in Minneapolis July 19. 
| Other officers elected were Richard 

Hanson, Corvallis, Ore., first vice 
| president; Oscar Nygaard, Water- 
| town, S.D., second vice president; 
| Ray Parmenter, Franklin, Mass., and 
| L. M. Manford, Nixon, Texas, execu- 
tive directors, Mr. Manford being the 
outgoing president; Vern Steckley, 
Kendallville, Ind., secretary-treasur- 
er. Don M. Turnbull was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


National Egg Council 
Reelects Carroll Eiler 


MINNEAPOLIS—Directors of the 
National Egg Council in annual ses- 
sion here reelected Carroll Eiler, egg 
producer from Warsaw, Ind., as presi- 
dent. Also reelected was William Mc- 
Kay, Vista, Cal., first vice president. 
Hillman Kien, Little Rock, Ark., 
was named second vice president. 
Frank Fletcher, Union Star, Mo., is 
secretary-treasurer, succeeding Vern 
Steckley of Kendallville, Ind. 

The organization expanded its 
board of directors from five to nine 
members. Directors include, in addi- 
tion to the above officers, Dan Dur- 
ham, Hammond, La.; Robert Waeltz, 
Mascoutah, Ill.; Chester Fassio, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Mark Wheaton, 
Kent, Wash. 

President Eiler announced that the 
membership of the organization stood 
at 1,287. Mark Wheaton of Wash- 
ington tendered 167 additional mem- 
bers. 

National Egg Council, organized 
three years ago as a single commodity 
organization of egg producers, has 
members in 47 states. Executive of- 
fices are at 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas 
City. The organization introduced a 
new primary coverage form of in- 
surance for laying flocks and group 
life and hospital insurance plans for 
its members, their employees and de- 
pendents. 


Urges Cantion on 
Cottonseed for Layers 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has urged feed 
manufacturers to follow research 
findings and to exercise caution as to 
type and quantity when using cot- 
tonseed meal in laying feeds. 

The AFMA said that its attention 
had been called to a West Coast 
problem where the alleged use of 
“untested” cottonseed meal in cer- 
tain laying feeds had been blamed 
for a resultant deterioration of egg 
yolk quality. 

It was reported that one of the 
largest West Coast food chains urged 
all of its egg producers to demand 
certification from feed suppliers that 
any cottonseed meal used in the egg 
feed formula is of a type that will 
not cause a loss ir commercial value 
of the eggs. 

The use of cottonseed meal in poul- 
try feeds, particularly growing feeds 
and in turkey feeds, has increased in 
recent years, AFMA noted. However, 
the association said, different cir- 
cumstances are involved in use of 
cottonseed meal in egg feeds, and 
caution as to type and quantity was 
urged. 


INGREDIENT FIRM 
LOS ANGELES—California Meal- 
falfa, Inc., Los Angeles, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation, listing $200,000 
authorized capitalization to deal in 
hay and manufacture dairy and poul- 
try feed ingredients. 
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CAPITAL 
COMMENT 


BY JOHN CIPPERLY 


Bean Action Protested 


WASHINGTON — More protests 
were heard here this week as objec- 
tions to the administrative action by 
Commodity Stabilization Service au- 
thorizing an Arkansas farmer cooper- 
ative to represent its farmer mem- 
bers in obtaining loans under the soy- 
bean price support program. 

Prior to the appearance here this 
week of soybean grower organization 
representatives, the first alarm bell 
was rung by Al Oliver’s Grain and 


Feed Dealers National Assn. The 
group obtained a hearing to protest 
the action to James T. Ralph, assist- 


ant secretary of agriculture, at which 
time the material offered by the 
trade group was taken under con- 
sideration. 

This week, however, the appear- 
ance of the strong men of the soy- 
bean grower groups provoked more 
than casual attention from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s top 
brass. It is important to know that 
USDA's economic adviser Willard 
Cochrane came into the session held 
here this week and after the conclu- 
sion of the meeting it was said that 
the entire decision would be reviewed 
and the later information would be 
presented to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. board at its next meeting. 

George Strayer of the American 
Soybean Assn.; Harold Roach of the 
Soybean Council, and an Arkansas 
producer, a Mr. Hartz, reported the 
strong objections of the producer side 
of the bean industry. These repre- 
sentatives told USDA officials that 
they objected on the grounds that 
loan programs effected through co- 
operative groups tended to freeze the 
free market flow. And they insisted 
that the export flow must be main- 
tained, a condition which might not 
exist if beans were tied up in co- 
operative channels. 

The appearance of Dr. Cochrane 
on the scene is the first sign that 
USDA is bringing to bear top ranking 
judgment on this issue. And it would 
now appear that Dr. Cochrane’s judg- 
ment will prevail in connection with a 
possible withdrawal of the recently 
issued order from CSS. 


USDA Personnel 


WASHINGTON—Stanley Andrews, 
old hand at top economic levels of 
USDA and recently with the Kellogg 
Foundation, has returned to the capi- 
tal as an economic consultant to 
Secretary Orville Freeman. 

It is understood that Mr. Andrews 
is studying means whereby USDA 
can grab off administration of the 
agricultural aspects of the foreign 
aid program when the aid bill is ap- 
proved by Congress. 

At this time the State Department 
seems to have the inside track on 
handling foreign aid operations on 
the economic front, including agri- 
culture. 

It is further learned that Mr. An- 
drews’ activities have not been dis- 
closed to the front office of the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of USDA. 
This casts a strange light on the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Andrews and the posi- 
tion of FAS in this contemplated grab 
for additional authority in the for- 
-_ field of agricultural economic 

Reports that Horace Godfrey in- 
tends to leave his post as director of 
Commodity Stabilization Service are 
ill-founded and probably incorrect. 


Since the new organization took of- 
fice, Mr. Godfrey has gained in sta- 
ture and is highly regarded by the 
closest of the Freeman advisors. In 
fact, under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, it was known that then CSS 
director Walter C. Berger tried to 
bring Mr. Godfrey into a spot at CSS 
but was unable to get clearance due 
to Mr. Godfrey's politics. 


Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON—The House Agri- 
culture Committee this week ap- 
proved a bill to make available CCC 
stocks of feed grains for drouth relief 
at a price not less than 75% of the 
price support in the county where 
delivered. 

Other approaches on this program 
include a measure introduced by 
Wyoming Republican Congressman 
William Henry Harrison, who insists 
that if distillers are to obtain CCC 
grains at the price of 64¢ bu. de- 
livered to the distilling plant, there is 
no reason why the drouth area 
farmers are not entitled to such bar- 
gain rates. When the drouth feed 
grain bill gets to the House floor, 
there is some possibility that Con- 
gressman Harrison may raise this 
issue. 


Formation of Large 
Southern Nutrition 


Conference Proposed 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA 
ISLAND Formation of a large 
southern nutrition conference, with 
at least five states participating, 
was proposed at the 14th annual con- 
vention of the Georgia Feed Assn. 
here this week. 

Such a conference, it was pointed 
out, would make it one of the most 
important in the country. And it 
would enable the South to attract 
speakers “comparable to those of- 
fered by any nutrition conference in 
the country.” 

The proposal was put forth by Dr. 
George Ingram, secretary of the Ala- 
bama Feed Assn., who said his asso- 
ciation is already looking into the 
possibilities and is now sounding 
out other state associations. The 
Georgia association agreed to consid- 
er the matter. 

Cooperation Needed 

Dr. Ingram emphasized that such a 
conference could be put on in the 
South only with the cooperation and 
financial assistance of each state 
association because of the expense 
involved. If at least five southern 
states would cooperate, the Alabama 
association’s preliminary findings in- 
dicated, each state’s proportionate 
share of the costs would not be pro- 
hibitive. 

The states Dr. Ingram suggested 
for participation are Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Mississippi, Florida and Ten- 
nessee. The site of the conference 
would possibly be on a rotating basis 
so that each state would be fully rep- 
resented, he said. 

The Alabama association already 
has appointed a committee to study 
the possibilities, and Roger Hampton, 
newly elected president of the Geor- 
gia association, said the Georgia 
group would also study the matter. 

Dr. Ingram emphasized that the 
conference would not replace the an- 

(Turn to PROPOSAL, page 93) 
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Executive Offices 
Of Cyanamid Ag 


Division to Move 


NEW YORK — The executive of- 
fices of American Cyanamid Co.’s 
agricultural division will be moved 
to its new agricultural center on or 
about Sept. 1, 1961, announced C. D 
Siverd, general manager of the divi- 
sion. 

Research and development groups 
formerly located at Cyanamid’s 
Stamford, Conn., and Pearl River, 
N.Y., laboratories, will relocate prior 
to the September date. The division’s 
marketing, manufacturing, technical 
service, accounting, personnel and 
other service groups now located in 
New York City will move in shortly 
after the research and development 
personnel. 

The 640-acre tract on which the 
agricultural center is situated is in 
West Windsor Township three miles 
southwest of Princeton. The new cen- 
ter combines modern facilities for 
laboratory research and development 
work with practical field-testing con- 
ditions similar to those found on a 
well-run commercial farm. 

Research efforts at the center will 
be directed toward the development 
of new and improved products for 
animal and plant production and pro- 
tection. 

This summer, scientists and staff 
will move into a two-story brick re- 


search building, now nearing-com- 
pletion, comprised of three major 
wings, each devoted to a different 


phase of agricultural research—ani- 
mal science, plant science and chem- 
istry. 

Farm buildings carefully designed 
to provide ideal conditions for animal 
nutrition and disease studies are also 
located at the center. Cultivated 
fields and facilities are available to 
carry out studies involving insecti- 
cides, nematocides, fungicides, herbi- 
cides, and plant food studies. 

The administration building, de- 
signed to house over 200 persons, is 
scheduled for completion by Septem- 
ber and matches in architectural de- 
sign the research building. Both 
buildings are located in a campus- 
like setting. 


Joe N. Pless Co. Opens 


Forest, Miss., Facility 


FOREST, MISS.—The Joe N. Pless 
Co. of Memphis, Tenn., has announced 


completion of new office and ware- | 


house facilities in Forest. 
Establishment of the new 


opera- | 


tions was prompted by “tremendous | 
growth of the poultry and feed indus- | 


try in Mississippi,” said Joe N. Pless, 
founder of the company. 


R. P. (Bob) Stringer, who joined | 


Pless in July, 1959, will manage the 
new operation. 


The Forest warehouse will stock | 
a complete line of feed supplements 


and animal health products. 


COMMITTEES 


(Continued from page 1) 


approach is superior to the move on 
Congress in trying to force-feed un- 
palatable measures, such as the ef- 
fort to preempt congressional au- 
thority over farm programs. The Sec- 
retary evidently did not measure his 
problem, nor did he have the re- 
serve strength to follow through once 
he undertook the venture. 

Both committees have approved the 
feed grain bill for another year, and 
there is no reason to believe that this 
provision will be upset on the floor 
in either chamber. The feed grain 
bill includes barley as a feed grain 
crop which must be held to the 
1959-60 acreage to be eligible for 
price support. Corn and sorghum 
rates of payment will continue as of 
this year’s program. 

The wheat acreage cutback pro- 
gram is a mandatory program re- 
quiring wheat producers to reduce 
their acreage by 10% to obtain price 
support, which it is expected will be 
set at $2-2.04 bu., but the wheat 
growers may cut back an additional 


30%, for which they would be com- 
pensated on the basis of 50% of 
their yields on that crop in the 


years 1959-60. 
Wheat Problem 

In that respect both the House and 
Senate bills are in agreement, but 
the lower chamber has amended the 
administration proposal to permit 
the 15-acre exemption farmers to 
retire all of their acreage and be 
eligible for price support either in 
cash or in kind, as provided for in 
both the feed grain and other aspects 
of the wheat bill. 

It is understood, however, that 
there will be an attempt made on the 
House floor to amend this particular 
provision of the House bill which 
would exempt the small 15-acre 
wheat acreage from provisions of the 
mandatory cutback of 10%. 

Authorization to withdraw all of 
any 15-acre exemption under the 
wheat bill is extremely disturbing to 
USDA and also to many flour mills 
USDA officials told this reporter that 
they fear that the 15-acre withdrawal 
provision would mean that as much 
as 35-40% of the small farms would 
take out all their wheat acreage and 
thereby make a distressing reduction 
in soft red wheat production. Rep- 
resentatives in the House seeking to 
modify the measure as reported by 
the committee will support their 
cause by urging that classes of wheat 
in short supply would not be included 
in any cutback in acreage require- 
ment. Such exceptions previously 
have been made for durum wheat. 


Cooperative Provision Dropped 

Another title of the administration 
omnibus bill which fell by the way- 
side in the House Committee was 
that concerning the permission of 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
FEED INGREDENTS 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


NEW FACILITIES—Marking the opening of a new office and warehouse at 
Forest, Miss., for the Joe N. Pless Co., H. O. Dermody (left), assistant gen- 
eral manager, agricultural division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, con- 
gratulates Joe N. Pless, founder of the Memphis headquartered firm, which 
recently was appointed ethical veterinary distributor for Pfizer. The new 
warehouse shown here will stock a complete line of feed supplements and 


animal health products. 


farmer cooperatives to merge and 
even take over other businesses. This 
provision of the omnibus bill was in- 
cluded in an effort to upset the re- 
cent decision by the Supreme Court 
in the Maryland-Virginia milk 
whereby the high court virtually de- 
termined that 


Case, 


such activities were 
beyond the scope of the cooperative 
farm legislation and that they con- 


stituted a violation of anti-trust laws 


The administration proposal from 
USDA would have removed this fed- 
eral court ban on mergers of co- 
operatives and permitted them to 
merge or buy out or obtain other 
business operations, thereby by-pass- 
ing the anti-trust aspects of two 
cases where the farm cooperatives 
appear to have gotten out of line. 


Members of the House Agriculture 


Committee said that this provision 
was stricken from the bill by an 
overwhelming majority, and it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that it will be re- 
stored by floor amendment. It is also 
learned that the House Committee 
by virtue of its heavy majority 
against this proposal of USDA, would 


not agree to accept the Senate ver- 
sion of this title of the omnibus bill 
which gives the secretary of USDA 
broad discretionary thority to re- 
strain cooperative mergers from 
| what he may determine to be in 
violation of anti-trust laws. This 


Senate caution is not seen adequate 
to halt the farmer cooperatives in 
this field of expansion 


Delmarva Feed Men 
Talking of Changing 
Broiler Pay System 


By KELVIN ADKINS 


Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


SALISBURY, MD.—There is much 
talk in the feed industry of Delmarva 


about cutting out broiler contracts 
and going back on an old 75-25‘ 
split on profits—or perhaps some 
similar split of profits after the 
dealer’s expenses are deducted. 

In most cases this is just talk 
But at least one company in Del- 
marva has come to a plan where 
the broiler grower suffers with low 
prices just like his contractor. Ac- 


cording to this plan, all costs of feed, 
baby chicks and supplies do not in- 
clude a markup for the contractor 
Then when the chickens are sold, a 
percentage of the profits goes for the 
feed, to the hatchery and to the 


grower. This puts the broiler business 


back in the hands of the broiler 
grower, the company claims 

Feed dealers have begun to say 
there is no broiler price relief in 
sight until at least the first of the 
year. At present, offerings of live 


poultry are in good balance for the 
active processing demand. Broiler 
contractors who do not manufacture 
their own feed are back. 
However, the feed mill owner has lit- 
tle choice but to keep his mill oper- 
ating because of the high overhead 
and to keep his customers. 


cutting 


Broiler feed ingredients costs rose 
slightly over $1 a ton last week, with 
the average price of 20% feed going 
at $93.57. The price of broilers aver- 
aged 14.01¢. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 3 Ib. feed, the same con- 
version as a week earlier 


Here's the finest DRY Anise Flavor available... 
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Rules Amended 
On Absorption of 
Water by Poultry 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that it has amended the regulations 
governing poultry inspection to mini- 
mize water absorption by processed 
poultry. 

“The amendment, to become effec- 
tive Aug. 1, 1961, will give consum- 
ers added protection in buying feder- 
ally inspected poultry by reducing 
the maximum amount of water ab- 
sorption permitted and by extending 
this control to all styles of packag- 
ing,” USDA said. 

“As required under federal inspec- 
tion, processors must provide con- 
sumers scrupulously clean, 
ready-for-the-pan poultry. Good sani- 
tation requires that birds be thor- 
oughly washed at various stages of 
processing, making some water ab- 
sorption inevitable. 

“Further water pick-up is inevit- 
able in chilling, since the best means 
of preserving wholesomeness and 
good eating quality are to chill poultry 
promptly after evisceration by using 
ice and water or refrigerated water. 


“Since January, 1959, when the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act 
went into effect, the Poultry Division 
of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 


Service has studied the problem of 
water absorption to determine the 
normal moisture level resulting from 
processing and chilling tech- 
niques. 

“Based on these studies, prelimi- 
nary limits were set more than a 
year ago for water absorption by 
poultry to be consumer packaged or 
frozen. The proposed amendment to 
the regulations was published for 
comment May 24. The amendment 
announced is substantially the same 
as that proposed.” 

Specifically, the amendment will 
provide the following limits on water 
absorption: 

For poultry that to be con- 
sumer packaged or frozen, or both: 
turkeys 20 Ib. and over, 4.5%; tur- 
keys 10 to 20 lb., 6%; turkeys under 
10 lb., 8%: chickens 5 Ib. or less, 8%; 
all other kinds and weights of poul- 
try, 6%. 

For ice-packed poultry, the limit 
will be 12% at the processing plant. 
This amount, USDA studies have 
shown, will be reduced through drain- 
age during the normal marketing 
process, so that by the time the poul- 
try reaches the retail store where it 
is weighed for sale, the moisture 
level will be within the limits set 
for consumer-packaged and frozen 
products. 


good 


is 


Forms New Ingredient 


Company in Iowa 


CLEAR LAKE, IOWA — S 'n M 
Sales, Inc., Clear Lake, has been or- 
ganized to represent manufacturers 
and processors of feed ingredients 
and specialty products in the Mid- 
west. 

Company organizer is Sam W. 
Fleming, who was formerly with Vy 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc., Des Moines, 
where he served as district manager, 
regional manager and director of ad- 
vertising and promotion. 


Econ-O-Mix Powdered 
Anise Compound 10-X 
(Pat. No. 29218531) 


at a price you 


can afford. Contains 10 times more active oils (actually 25% ) 
than the best grades of Chinese Star Anise Seed. Write for 


sample. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 


Chicago 22, lilinois 


MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers 


Importers a Distributors 
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PRODUCTION SCHOOL PLANNING—Twe meetings were held recently in 
Minnesota to wrap up plans and preparations for the 1961 Feed Production 
School, set for Sept. 11-13 in Kansas City, with a Small Mill Workshop 
following on Sept. 14. The first photo above shows a session at Manhattan 
Beach, Minn., which was part of 18 hours of program rehearsal by 29 of the 
34 speakers on the school program. Speakers and committee members went 
over the presentations and made final plans for talks and specialized sessions. 


The second photo, taken at a meeting in Minneapolis, shows four men dis- 
cussing the big Handbook of Feed Production prepared in connection with 
the 1961 school. Left to right are: E. R. McCollester, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn., co-chairman of the Small Mill Workshop; Dr. Harry Pfost, Kansas 


State 


University, editor-in-chief of the 


handbook; Eric Carlson, Ralston 


Purina Co., school committee chairman, and George Gates, editor of Feedstuffs. 


Poultrymen Tell of 
Their Successful 
Management Methods 


MINNEAPOLIS—Describing 
proven ideas on egg producing oper- 
ations at a press conference held in 
conjunction with the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation conven- 
tion here were four successful poul- 
trymen. 
the conference was 
Ashland, Ohio, manu- 
and 


Sponsoring 
Hess & Clark 
facturer of nitrofurans 
feed medications. 

Moderator for the session was Dr. 
Howard C. Zindel, professor and head 
of the department of poultry science, 
Michigan State University. The poul- 


points are and I can take steps to im- 
prove them. 
“Finding a good market for your 


| eggs is important for the midwestern 


their | 


other | 


trymen who told their ideas on egg | 


production were: Donald’ Pardun, 
North Highlands, Cal.; T. C. Gray, 
Iva, S.C.; Paul J. Peterson, Sherburn, 
Minn., and Reginald M. Barton, Fay- 
etteville, N.C. 

“How I Produce a Quality Egg” 
was the topic of Mr. Barton. He re- 
lated, “No single or several practices 
will guarantee a quality product. It’s 
the sum total of results from your 
whole operation, birds, feeding, equip- 
ment, housing and all the aspects of 
good management. 

“First, I buy good birds, I stick 
with blood lines that have proved 
themselves to be top performers and 
that can produce a quality egg when 
given the chance. Secondly, I provide 
a good feed and follow good feeding 
practices. Next, I keep my birds 
healthy. I follow a strict health pro- 
gram, using a medication in the feed 
continuously as a preventive and 
stress fighter, in addition to proper 
sanitation procedures. My birds have 
averaged 240 to 250 eggs per bird on 
a hen-housed basis. Now that’s on all 
23,000 birds. One house hit 270 last 
year. My eggs are grading about 92% 
to 93% Grade A—that'’s overall.” 


Farm Flock Profitable 

Mr. Peterson told persons attend- 
ing the press conference that if he 
had followed all the advice on larger 
flocks and specialization he has read, 
he wouldn't be at the meeting. His 
1,600 flock is just a part of a diversi- 
fied farming operation that includes 
360 acres of farm land and beef cat- 
tle and hog raising programs in ad- 
dition to the hens. 

However, Mr. Peterson says, the 
records show he is making good 
money with his poultry flock. His talk 
was entitled, “How I Make Money 
With a Farm Flock.” 

“One thing that is certainly im- 
portant to making a profit on layers 
is labor,” he said. “I keep close track 
of the hours I spend caring for my 
hens. 

“As far as I’m concerned, record 
keeping is just as important as hav- 
ing layers in the house. My records 
have shown me that my egg opera- 
tion is one of the most profitable 
phases of my farm. Good records 
enable me to tell where my weak 


farmer, too. I sell my eggs on a qual- 
ity control, graded market. Generally, 
my selling price runs about 6¢ over 
the quoted local price. My eggs aver- 
age 95% Grade A.” 

“Old Fashioned” Methods 

Mr. Gray described his pullet rais- 
ing methods as possibly sounding a 
little “old fashioned.” In his talk 
entitled, “How I Grow Pullets,” he 
said, “I'll be the first to admit that 
some of the practices were used 
years ago .. . but that doesn’t make 
them out-of-date. I have combined 
them with a number of newer tech- 
niques to build a pullet growing pro- 
gram that works for me. 

“We brood our chicks in the con- 
ventional manner and move them 
into free range houses when no fur- 
ther heat is needed—usually at about 
eight weeks. A good grass range is 
provided. 

“Birds are vaccinated when they 
are moved to the range. We vaccin- 
ate for chicken pox and laryngotra- 
cheitis at this time and also worm 
them. Because I feel that this is a 
stress, I give the birds extra protec- 
tion at this time. We feed medicated 
ration containing 100 gm. of furazoli- 
done for 10 days to two weeks— 
starting before vaccination. 

“Following the medicated ration we 
put birds on a restricted growing 
program. Whole, heavy oats is kept 
before the pullets from the time they 
are six weeks-of-age until they go 
into the- laying house. Mash is lim- 
ited to 5 lb. daily per 100 birds. But 
we feed mash only five days a week 

. skipping Wednesdays and Sun- 
days. 

“At around 14 weeks of age we 
vaccinate for Newcastle and bron- 
chitis. Here again, we put the birds 
on a full mash feed containing a 
medication for 10 days to two weeks. 

“After this two-week feeding, we 
go back to our limited feeding pro- 
gram of 5 Ib. of mash per 100 birds 
five days a week and continue this 
program until the first eggs are 
dropped. Then we full-feed mash from 
then on. 

“Before moving birds to the lay- 


| ing house, we worm them again and, 
| at the same time, put them on the 


| eated ration in the laying house 


medicated ration for about two 
weeks. We continue to use a medi- 
creasing the level at any time of 
stress or sudden change in the weath- 
er. With this program we have avoid- 
ed a problem that troubles a lot of 
poultrymen — bluecomb. We have 
never had bluecomb since starting on 
this program.” 
Financial Records 
In his talk, “How I Use Records 


to Improve Egg Income,” Mr. Par- 
dun said, “Each December I set-up 


| a budget for operation during the 


coming year. Long range goals for 

such things as ranch capacity are 

reviewed and studied. Short range 
(Turn to POULTRYMEN, page 97) 


CATTLE 


ntinued from page 1) 


NBC 


(Continued from page 1) 


with 1,628,000 head last July 1 
crease of 3%. 

Placements Up 2%; Marketings Up 
9%: The number of cattle and calves 
placed on feed during April through 
June totaled 2,212,000 head compared 
with 2,164,000 head the same period 
last year—a 2% increase. Shipments 
of stocker feeder cattle into 


a de- 


and 
eight corn belt states (for which data 
are available) during April and May 
this year were up 10% from the same 
two months in 1960. 

During the April through June pe- 
riod this year marketings of fed 
cattle amounted to 3,475,000 head, up 
9% from the 3,183,000 head marketed 
during April-June, 1960. Marketings 
were up 14% in the western states 
and 6% higher in the north central 
states. 

Weight of Cattle on Feed: Of the 
cattle and calves on feed in the 26 
states July 1, those weighing under 
500 Ib. accounted for 3% of the total 
this year compared with 4% on July 


1, 1960. The 500-699 Ib. group made 
up 20% of the total compared with 
21% a year earlier. The 700-899 Ib. 


group accounted for 45% compared 
with 42 a year earlier. The number 
weighing 900-1,099 Ib. at 23% com- 
pared with 25% of the total last year, 
while those in the over 1,100 lb. group 
comprised 9% of the total this year 
and 8% last year. 

Kinds on Feed: In the 26 states, 
71% of the cattle and calves on feed 
July 1 were steers and steer calves, 
28% were heifers and heifer calves 
and 1% were cows and other. The 
number of steers and steer calves, at 
4,068,000 head, was up 3% from July 
1, 1960, while the number of heifers 
and heifer calves, at 1,653,000 head, 
compared with 1,655,000 head a year 
earlier. 

Time on Feed: In the 26 states, 
cattle and calves on feed by length of 
time as a per cent of total on July 1 


this year and last were: Under 3 
months, 37% both years; 3 to 6 
months, 32 and 33%, and over 6 
months, 31 and 30%. 

Marketing Intentions: Reports 


from cattle feeders in the 26 states 
indicate they intend to market 57% 
of the July 1 inventory or 3,297,000 
head during July, August and Sep- 
tember. If intentions are carried out, 
the marketings would be 3% above 
the 3,210,000 head marketed the third 
quarter of last year from the July 1 
inventory. 

June Marketings for 12 Markets: 
Steers and heifers marketed out of 
first hands for slaughter at 12 live- 
stock markets during June, 1961, to- 
taled 548.214 head compared with 
| 549.434 head in June last year. Steer 
marketings totaled 421,029 head, up 
3% from the 409,705 head last year. 
Marketings of heifers, at 127,185 
head, compare with 139,729 head 
| marketed in June, 1960—down 9%. 


In other action, the board elected 
the following to serve on the execu- 
tive committee: Charles Miller, Pied- 
mont, Ala.; Wes Paris, Atlanta; Den- 
nis Ramsey, Rose Hill, N.C.; Ted 


| Cameron, North Little Rock, Ark.; 


John Tyson, Springfield, Ark.; James 
Evans, Gainesville, Ga.; Don Corbett, 
Waterville, Maine; Paul Morgan, 
Guilford College, N.C., and B. C. 
Rogers, Morton, Miss. 

Members-at-large elected to the 
new board are: Charles Dixon, 
Monett, Mo.; L. A. Wilhelm, Chicago; 
Ray Fechtel, Atlanta, and John Har- 
greaves, Federalsburg, Md. 

In an example of democracy in ac- 
tion, officers and executive committee 
members were elected by secret bal- 
lot under a procedure that in effect 
made each board member a candi- 
date. This system eliminated the need 
for, or use of, a nominating commit- 
tee. 

Conference Set 

The board also set Oct. 18 and 19 
as the dates for the NBC annual 
conference to be held at the King 
Edward Hotel in Jackson, Miss. Pro- 
gram for this meeting will be high- 
lighted by the unveiling of proposed 
plans for 1962 NBC programs. 

“Reflecting growing industry sup- 
port of NBC’s expanded programs, 
the board approved a 25% budget in- 
crease for the last half of 1961. This 
enables NBC to greatly intensify 
hard-hitting sales promotion activi- 
ties during the crucial months 
ahead,” said Joe Frank Sanderson, 
NBC president. 

The NBC board approved recom- 
mendations from the merchandising 
committee which called for retailer 
merchandising seminars to be pro- 
grammed during the remaining half 
of this year. Also, a second advertis- 
ing service for retailers and related 
sales promotion and point-of-purchase 
materials are scheduled to be a major 
part of NBC’s merchandising pro- 
gram for the balance of 1961. 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburge 


O'ISTRIBUTORS ana SERVICE for 


BACIFERM 


Zine Bacitracin—(CSC) 


The leading Zinc Bacitracin for growth 
stimulation and high-level feeding at low- 


level cost. Contains plus values of vita 
mins and proteins in addition to the ants. 
biotic content. Natural fermentation 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, Indiana 


“It’s good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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Penicillin Doesn't! 


Tetracyclines Can't! 


Streptomycin Won't! 


NET WEIGHT 
50 POUNDS 


ZINC BACITRACIN 
ANTIBIOTIC 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives you stability A. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives effective hi-level 
Ks superior to all other antibiotics. disease control at lowest cost with selective activity. 


5. BACIFERM zinc bacitracin is an all-fermentation 
product with the extra nutrient values of 30% pro- 
tein, natural B-complex, vitamin K and unidentified 
growth factors. 


« BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 
stimulation in poultry at the economical level of 
4 grams per ton. 


3 BACIFERM zinc bacitracin gives unexcelled growth 6 BACIFERM produces no evidence of resistant 
* stimulation in swine at 10 grams per ton. * bacteria. 


GET BACIFERM...GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT * COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. * IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S.A., MEXICO 7, D.F. GP 
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Names in 


PURINA APPOINTS MARKET 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR—Arthur S. 
Pearson has been appointed director 
of market research for the Ralston 
division of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, it has been announced by 
Geoffrey Baker, vice president in 
charge of the Ralston division. 

Mr. Pearson will head a newly- 
created market research department 
in the Ralston division. He will head- 
quarter in the company’s general of- 
fice in St. Louis. 

For the past three years, Mr. Pear- 
son has been manager of market re- 
search for the Jello division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., White Plains, N.Y. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID AP- 
POINTS R. T. PIERCY—R. T. Piercy 
has been appointed assistant animal 
health products 
supervisor for the 
agricultural  divi- 
sion of American 
Cyanamid Co., 
New York, accord- 
ing to E. H. Smy- 
the, division mar- 
keting director. 

Mr. Piercy will 
report to B. M. 
Zillman and will 
be involved with 
the promotion and 
marketing of the company’s full line 
of veterinary and animal health prod- 
ucts. 

Prior to this appointment, Mr. 
Piercy held the position of district 
sales manager for animal industry 
products in the southwestern region. 
Veterinary and animal feed products 
sales were under his supervision in 
the Kansas City district. 


HEISDORF & NELSON FARMS 
ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT—Dr. 
Franz Pirchner has been appointed 
to the genetic staff of Heisdorf & 
Nelson Farms, Inc., Kirkland, Wash., 
according to Gerald Cruea, general 
manager. 

Dr. Pirchner, 
Ph.D. degree from Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, is a native of Austria, 
where he served with the extension 
service in the Austrian Tyrol for two 
years. He was also in charge of a 
research station specializing in cattle 
husbandry near Vienna. 


NBC NAMES MERCHANDISING 
DIRECTOR—Merle J. Thomas has 
accepted the position of director of 
merchandising for 
the National 
Broiler Council, 
Frank _ Frazier, 
NBC executive 
vice president, an- | 
nounced. 

Formerly the | 
agricultural coun- 
sel for the Kroger 
Co. in its Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, head- 
quarters, Mr. 
Thomas has been 
closely related to the marketing and 
merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities in retail outlets since join- 
ing Kroger in 1956. 


MEAT INSTITUTE FOUNDA- 
TION PROMOTES TWO—Promotion 
of two iong-time members of the 
staff to top positions at the American 
Meat Institute Foundation, Chicago, 
have been announced jointly by 
Homer R. Davison, president of the 
foundation, and George W. Beadle, 
chancellor, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Delbert M. Doty, a member of 
the AMIF staff since 1948, and an 
associate director of research and ed- 
ucation there since 1956, has been 
named AMIF director of research 
and education. 

Dr. Charles F. Niven, Jr., is the 
new scientific director. Dr. Niven be- 


~ 


R. T. Piercy 


Merle J. Thomas 


who obtained his | 


the News 


came chief of the AMIF division of 
bacteriology when research opera- 
tions began at the foundation in 1947, 
and was appointed an associate direc- 
tor in 1956. 


Harry W. Walker Don R. Russell 


ST. REGIS PAPER APPOINT- 
MENTS—St. Regis Paper Co., New 
York, has announced new sales man- 
agement 
ments and the 
creation of new 
sales territories 
east of the Missis- 
sippi River, which 
are a part of its 
bag division ex- 
pansion program. 

Harry W. Walk- 
er has been named 
director of opera- 
tions (sales) for a 
newly - formed 
Great Lakes-Guif area, which will 
include the territory from the Great 
Lakes through the Ohio Valley, and 
south to the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. 
Walker, who will make his headquar- 
ters in the company’s Chicago office, 
comes from the Columbus, Ohio, of- 
fice where he has been bag division 
sales manager for the Ohio Valley 
region. 

Don R. Russell has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Walker at Columbus. 
He reports to his new post from the 
company’s New York office where he 
has served for the past two years as 
multiwall products manager for the 
bag division. He previously had 
served as branch manager of the 
division’s Minneapolis and Cincinnati 
sales offices. 

Mr. Walker also will be assisted 
in the new Great Lakes-Gulf area by 
William A. Harris, who will continue 
as sales manager of the Chicago re- 
gion, and John B. Brent, who will 
continue as sales manager of the 
southern region with headquarters in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles A. Woodcock, who con- 
tinues as director of operations 
(sales) for the eastern area, with 
headquarters in New York City, will 
be assisted by the following newly- 
appointed regional sales managers: 
William S. Doolan, sales manager of 
the newly-formed south Atlantic re- 
gion, with headquarters in Savannah, 
Ga.; Robert E. Harrison, mid-Atlantic 
region, with headquarters in Balti- 
more; William T. Orr, northeastern 
region, with headquarters in New 
York City; and William H. Versfelt, 
metropolitan New York region. 

The creation of the south Atlantic 
sales region is an extension of the 
bag division’s operations in Savannah, 
which include the activities of the 
Chemical Packaging Co. division. 


SOUTHERN BAG CORP. AP- 
POINTMENTS ANNOUNCED—Wil- 
burn F. DeLancey and Julius Griggs 
have been appointed general manager 
and sales manager, respectively, of 
Southern Bag Corp., Yazoo City, 


William 8S. Doolan 


Miss., according to Warren A. Hood, 
company president. 

Both Mr. DeLancey and Mr. Griggs 
are experienced in the multiwall bag 
field. 

Southern Bag Corp. is the successor 
to First Packaging Corp. of Yazoo 


appoint- | 


City, and is under completely new 
ownership and Management. 

New owners of the firm are Con- 
solidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich.; 
Crandon Paper Mills, Chicago; and 
Warren A. Hood, Jackson, Miss. 


NULAID APPOINTS INDUS- 
TRIAL ENGINEER — The appoint- 
ment of John McDade as industrial 
engineer for Nulaid Farmers Assn., 
San Leandro, Cal. has been an- 
nounced by Norman F. McIntyre, 
general manager. 

Mr. McDade was formerly with 
Norbest Turkey Growers Assn. His 
assignment will be that of establish- 
ing and maintaining efficiencies in all 
Nulaid plant operations. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR ELECTS 
Ww. C. WELLS—W. C. Wells has been 
elected vice president of the Buckeye 
Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio, sub- 
sidiary of the Buckeye Corp. 

Mr. Wells will head a new and ex- 
panded activity of the company in 
the field of general sales engineering, 
coordinated with an expanded prod- 
uct research program. 

He is known throughout the South- 
west as Buckeye’s district manager in 
Texas and Louisiana since 1951. Prior 
to joining Buckeye, he was experi- 
enced in business management and 
poultry farm operations. In 1959 he 
was appointed regional manager for 
Buckeye. 


DR. L. W. SCHRUBEN RETURNS 
TO K-STATE—Dr. Leonard W. 
Schruben, professor of agricultural 
economics, has re- 
turned to Kansas 
| State University, 
Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, after being on 
leave the last year 
and a half. 

During his ab- 
sence, Dr. Schru- 
ben was economic 
adviser to Great 
Plains Wheat Inc., 
of Garden City, 
Kansas. As a sepa- 
rate activity, he conducted a series of 
meetings in foreign countries, in co- 
operation with the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Assn., a private trade 
group of Amarillo, Texas. This group 
of meetings took him around the 
world. 

Dr. Schruben is returning to K- 
State to teach and to resume charge 
of grain and feed marketing research. 


WESTERN HATCHERIES POST 
TO G. R. PETERSON—The appoint- 
ment of G. R. (Bob) Peterson as gen- 
eral manager of 
Western Hatch- 
eries, S.A. of Mex- 
| ico, has been an- 
nounced by Joe 
Fechtel, president 
of Western Hatch- 
eries, Dallas, Tex- 
as. Included in the 
Mexican operation 
are hatcheries at 
Monterrey, Cuer- 
navaca, Leon and 
Guadalajara; the 
management of a feed mill in Mexico 
City and extensive breeder and broil- 
er production farms. 

Mr. Peterson, former director of 
industry relations for the National 
Broiler Council, plans to move his 
family from Richmond, Va., to Mex- 
ico City in the near future. 

Prior to his work with the National 
Broiler Council, Mr. Peterson was as- 
sociated with The Pillsbury Co., Min- 
neapolis, for many years, the last five 
as general manager of its feed divi- 
sion. 


SECO NAMES 2 MOBILE FEED 
MILL SALESMEN—Two new sales- 
men to specialize in the sale of Seco 
pushbutton mobile feed mills have 
been appointed, according to Paul J. 
Zimmerman, executive vice president 
of Seco, Inc., Goodlettsville, Tenn. 

They are Ed Brooks to cover west 
and north central Tennessee, and 
Richard S. Gamble, who will work 
the southern Alabama territory. 

Mr. Brooks served as director of 


Dr. L. W. Schruben 


G. R. Peterson 


Ed Brooks Richard 8. Gamble 


admissions at McCallie School in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., before joining 
Seco. 

Prior to joining Seco, Mr. Gamble 
was employed by C.I.T. Corp. as a 
sales correspondent in Atlanta, Ga. 


CYANAMID PROMOTES G. F. 
STEGALL—The promotion of G. F. 
Stegall to east central regional man- 
ager for the agri- 
cultural division of 
American Cyan- 
amid Co. New 
York, has been an- 
= nounced by E. H. 
Smythe, divisional 
| marketing direc- 
tor. Mr. Stegall 
replaces Dr. M. J. 
Harvey who has 
been appointed 
animal feed prod- 
ucts supervisor in 
the division’s New York office. Mr. 
Stegall, who will report to J. H. 
Howard, divisional sales manager, 
was formerly assistant regional man- 
ager for the southeast region. 

He joined Cyanamid in 1947 as a 
sales representative and since then 
has held several managerial positions 
involving agricultural sales. He is a 
graduate of the University of Ten- 
nessee and received his B.S. in agron- 
omy in 1946. 


MUNSON MILL MACHINERY 
NAMES REPRESENTATIVE — Wil- 
liam L. Horr of Moorestown, N.J., 
has been appointed manufacturer's 
sales representative for the Munson 
Mill Machinery Co., Utica, N.Y. 

Mr. Horr, who will work eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware, will handle 
Munson rotary batchers, mixers and 
mills as well as complete process 
systems. 

His sales experience includes four 
years with the W. W. Sly Manufac- 
turing Co. of Cleveland and two years 
with Worthington Corp., Harrison, 
N.J. 


W. R. GRACE PROMOTIONS AN- 
NOUNCED—R. L. Tilton has been 
promoted to general sales manager 
Of the nitrogen 
© | products division 
| of W. R. Grace & 
Co, Memphis, 
| Tenn., and will be 
in charge of all 
sales of ammonia, 
urea and solutions. 
His office will be 
at Grace’s nitro- 
gen products divi- 
sion headquarters 
in Memphis. Mr. 

Tilton succeeds F. 
J. Ronan who has been elected vice 
president in charge of marketing for 
the nitrogen products division, and 
will be located in New York. For the 
last two years, Mr. Tilton was sales 
manager for Grace’s St. Louis dis- 
trict. Prior to joining Grace, Mr. Til- 
ton directed the promotion of am- 
monia sales in the Midwest for Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York. 

This and other appointments were 
announced by William J. Haude, 
president of Grace’s nitrogen prod- 
ucts division. 

L. P. Massari has been promoted to 
assistant general sales manager, with 
headquarters in Memphis. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Massari will continue to 
serve as urea product manager and 
export manager, a position he has 
held for the last five years. Mr. Mas- 
sari came to W. R. Grace in 1955 


G, F. Stegall 


\ 
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M. M. McCaslin 


from Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

E. C. Abbott has been named man- 
ager of retail ammonia sales for the 
nitrogen products division, and will 
be located in Memphis. Mr. Abbott 
joined W. R. Grace in 1955 as man- 
ager of Sangamon Grace Ammonia 
Co., Decatur, Ill., where he directed 
retail ammonia sales in central IIli- 
nois. He operated his own anhydrous 
ammonia distribution stations in the 
Decatur area prior to joining Grace. 

J. L. Wilson has been named to 
succeed Mr. Abbott as general man- 
ager of Sangamon Grace Ammonia 
Co. Before joining Sangamon Grace 
in 1959 as assistant manager, Mr. 
Wilson was a distributor of anhy- 
drous ammonia in southeast Missouri. 

M. M. McCaslin has been promoted 
to sales manager of the St. Louis dis- 
trict of the nitrogen products divi- 
sion, succeeding Mr. Tilton. He will 
be in charge of sales for Kansas, 
Missouri, southern Illinois, southern 
Indiana and Kentucky. Mr. McCaslin 
has been a special sales representa- 
tive in the Midwest for Grace. His 
office will be in St. Louis. 


Swisher Feed Halds 


School for Personnel 


DANVILLE, ILL. — Swisher Feed 
Division of the William Davies Co. 
here recently held its 1961 Feed 
School for personnel working for 
firms under Swisher Feed Service 
franchise agreements. 

The firm states that the intensified 
program covered nutrition, feeding, 
research, merchandising and custo- 
mer service. 

A highlight of the two-day program 
was the appearance of a special guest 
speaker, Ralph Everett, sales con- 
sultant and sales instructor. Mr. 
Everett conducted a sales clinic en- 
titled “A Fistful of Future.” 

Other guest speakers participating 
in the school were W. K. Meyer, chief 
nutritionist, and A. Mooney, general 
sales manager of Canada Packers, 
Ltd. Those from the Swisher organi- 
zation participating included: W. L. 
Lavery, general manager; Robert 
Freeman, sales manager; Henrie 
Miller, advertising manager, and 
Floyd Johnson, poultry service spe- 
cialist. 


Drouth Named 


WASHINGTON — Eleven counties 
in Nevada have been cited as emer- 
gency drouth areas by Orville L. 
Freeman, secretary of agriculture. 

Farmers in these areas where 
drouth has reduced livestock feed 
supplies will be able to buy govern- 
ment-owned feed grains at current 
support prices to provide feed for 
their livestock. 

Counties designated are: Churchill, 
Clark, Eureka, Elko, Lander, Lin- 
coln, Nye, Pershing, Storey, Washoe 
and White Pine. 

Commodity Credit Corp. owned 
feed grains, as available, will be of- 
fered for sale in the designated areas. 
The period of assistance will begin 
Aug. 1 and run through Sept. 30, the 
announcement said. 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Lours, 
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AVI Opens Hatchery 
At Waldron, Ark. 


| 

| 

WALDRON, ARK. — A modern | 

hatchery was recently put into par- | 
tial operation here by Arkansas Val- 7 

ley Industries, Inc. Full capacity of | 

the incubators is 1,240,000 eggs, ac- | 

cording to W. H. Clements, president | 

of the Scott County Feed Co. and | 

poultry processing plant of the Wal- | 


Stop Wasting 


tors are being installed. 
Sewing Machines! 


The hatchery has controlled heat 
and humidity, and there is an 
auxiliary power unit that automati- 
cally switches into operation should 
there be a power line failure. Floor | 
space in the hatchery approximates 
13,200 sq. ft. 

The company plans to hatch out 
300,000 baby chicks per week, which 
will be carried to farm growing 
houses in this area. To keep a con- 
stant supply of eggs, the company | 
has a flock of 100,000 breeder hens. 

The incubators are 1% times larg- 
er than the largest the manufacturer 
has built before. The hatchery will 
be completed about Dec. 1 and be on 


Replace with fast, efficient, 
modern equipment. All sizes 
from portables to automatic 
conveyors to fit your job. 


For prices, terms and name of nearest representative write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


4865 Osseo Road * Dept. F-61 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


full production shortly afterwards. | 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only famco unloads AND loads 
=: from the rear AND front! 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO.first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov-/ 

en close tolerance of tubes 

and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 

tight auger and 9” boom 

MFG co auger, Exclusive front un- 

loading AND loading. 

1404 $. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA Ph. ORchard 2-2576 Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR i 

SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks, Minn. @ tom. — 

Oskaoosa, lows @ Tulse, Okle. @ Dalles, Texes @ Tu- res age. 

pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St. Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, lasses feeds delivered with 

N. C. @ Jefferson, Ga. @ Bridgeville, Del. customer satisfaction. 


BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgie—Phone EMerson 

EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 3ist St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: “HOLZDUF", New York 


7-8594 


K-BA 
BACK SAVER WITH SEMI-TRAILER = 
STEEL TRUCK BODY SKOOP SKIPPER E-Z UNLOADER = 


AUGER OR PNEUMATIC 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER SKOOP SKIPPER 
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Now... approved right up 
to market time. 


With Zoamix® coccidiostat in the feed you sell, you offer broiler 
growers a definite plus. Growers need not substitute a second feed. 
No withdrawal time is required. And birds are protected right 

up to the time they are marketed. 

Zoamix is also approved for use on replacement birds. Under 
moderate exposure conditions, immunity is normally secured at 
14 weeks of age. 

Zoamix permits maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. And it won’t cause injury if accidentally fed to laying 
hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 

Zoamix has advantages for the feed manufacturer, too. 

It eliminates the need for stocking an array of specific products which ef 
only tend to confuse the customer and result in costly stock 
duplication for you. Zoamix is economical, quick and easy to assay.’ 

There are no mixing or storage problems. 

You'll make more profits . . . have fewer problems . . . more } 
satisfied customers with Zoamix coccidiostat. For further + 
information, and data to aid you in registration, write: 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road Building, Midland, 
Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales. 


Free educational film. ‘‘Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,”’ a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, 

is now available for screening or group showings. Film has many references 
to the poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry 

sales representative. 


1-Minute test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 
make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
able to feed company servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY DOW Midland, Michigan 
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JUST 
RATE 


There’s no choking or starving of process machines 
with a Draver Feeder to regulate feed 


Hammer and attrition mills, sifters, dryers, and other process machines 
do their best—production-wise and cost-wise—only when fed at desired 
capacities—uniformly. With a Gump Draver Feeder to regulate the 
feed, you'll eliminate shut-downs caused by overfeeding, and minimize 
under-production brought about by starving your processing unit, With a 
Draver Feeder, each machine can be kept at top production efficiency 
and quality control will be simplified. Whatever your needs—small or 
large capacity, continuous or automatic batch system—we have the size 
and style Draver to suit your process machines. Write or call for details, 


without obligation. 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


THE RIGHT 


B.F. Gump Co. 


5 1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 
New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street | Dr. H. M. Scott, University of Illi- 
Son Francisco S—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


Proper Utilization 
Of Fish Meal Topic 
Of Firm’s Symposium 


PORT MONMOUTH, N.J.—Proper 
utilization of fish meal in feed formu- 
lation was the topic of the first Smith 
Lifeline Fish Products Symposium 
held at the plant of J. Howard Smith, 
Inc., here recently. 

Speakers for the event included: 


nois; Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Dr. Rollin Thayer, Oklahoma 
State; Dr. Leonard Dansky, Samuel 


Lipman Sons, Augusta, Maine, and 


of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS §MINNEAPOLIS 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


Dr. Larry Ousterhaut, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

Dr. Scott spoke on “Maximizing the 
Utilization of Dietary Amino Acids” 
and stressed the point that feed for- 
mulations should strive not only to 
meet minimum amino acid require- 
ments but should also attempt to 
balance protein sources in order to 
utilize excess amino acids properly, 
thereby increasing protein efficiency. 

Dr. Fisher, speaking on “Amino 


Acids Balance and _ Imbalances,” 


pointed out that imbalances can 


[  * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


sharply reduce feed consumption, and 
that imbalances can be realized on 
high, as well as low, protein levels. 


50 LBS. NET 


AYO'S 


NEW-IMPROVE 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 
100% 


TRIPLE SCREENED - KILN DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON 1, TEXAS TEL.: OR 2-9441 


P.O. BOX 784 


No Kidding 
“SNOW 


WILL GIVE YOUR 
REPUTATION FOR HANDLING 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE A 


BIG BOOST - - - - 
THIS WE GUARANTEE 


Write—Wire—’Phone 
for PRICES and SAMPLES 


SYMPOSIUM PANEL—Panelists for the first Smith Lifeline Fish Products 
Symposium are shown above at the plant of J. Howard Smith, Inc., Port 
Monmouth, N.J. From left to right are: Dr. Leonard Dansky, Samuel Lip- 
man Sons, Augusta, Maine; Dr. H. M. Scott, University of Mlinois, Urbana, 
Ill.; Dr. Hans Fisher, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. E. L. 
Robertson, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; Dr. Larry Ouster- 
haut, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, College Park, Md., and Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla. 


The studies showed that imbalances 
are nothing more than uncomplicated 
amino acid deficiencies caused by im- 
proper balancing of protein sources, 
he said. 

Dr. Thayer discussed his latest 
work on the amino acid requirements 
of turkeys and told of his achieving 
maximum gain and feed utilization 
with impractical rations. The optimal 
nutrient levels in such feeds were 
then used as series of bench marks 
for designing practical rations giving 
optimal results, he said. 

Protein Quality 

Dr. Dansky, speaking on “Protein 
Quality: Its Importance in Practical 
Broiler Rations,” pointed out value of 
protein from fish meal in overcoming 
the effects of environmental stress. 
He also showed data on varying field 
responses with varying fish meal 
quality. 

Dr. Ousterhaut, discussing “Amino 
Acid Availability and Fish Meal 
Quality,” described his method for 
biologically evaluating fish meals. He 
also discussed data indicating that 
fish meals may vary in biological 
value but that these variations can 
be controlled by proper plant process- 
ing. 

Included in the meeting’s agenda 
was an ocean trip to watch the op- 
eration of the menhaden fishing fleet. 
Later a tour of the J. Howard Smith 
plant was conducted to observe the 
processing of fish caught that day. 

C. M. Cubbage, president of J. 
Howard Smith, Inc., commented on 
the strides made by the Smith com- 
panies toward producing an improved 
and consistently high quality fish 
meal protein. 

J. Howard Smith, Inc., and associ- 
ated companies operate 10 menhaden 
fish processing plants extending from 
Amagansett, Long Island, to Sabine 
Pass, Texas, it was stated. 


NEW ADDRESS 
NEW YORK—H. J. Baker & Bro., 
Inc., New York, has announced that 
its address is now 733 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


for complete 
nutritional 
service 


call or write 


Hoftman-laff Inc. 
Manufacuring 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

UN 5-2851 
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BEMIS 
PACKAGING 
SERVICE 


BAG TOP 


BEMIS 


PRINTER 


Bemis’ new automatic Bag Top Printer assures you of 
clear, uniform printing above the sewing line of multi- 
wall paper bags as they are being closed. It has an 
amazing number of applications for your business. 

Use it to print product codes, specifications, data for shipping and han- 


dling identification, commodity analyses, product packaging date. And 
you can take it from there. 


Mounted on a Bemis sewing ped- 
estal, the Bag Top Printer shown 
at left imprints a bag as it is being 
sewn closed. In operation, an at- 
tendant simply leads the edge of 
the bag into the printing guide. 
The bag is then coded. An actu- 
ator starts the sewing head to sew 
the bag. The thread is automati- 
cally cut when the bag leaves 
the sewing head. 


Power-driven, the Bag Top Print- 
er uses a pre-inked roll that elim- 


inates fluid inks, solvents, etc. 
Type, on a rotary print wheel, can 
be quickly changed. 


For more information how a Bag 
Top Printer can help increase the 
efficiency of your packaging oper- 
ation, just get in touch with us. 


Bemis 


where packaging ideas 
are born 

General Offices: 
111-F N. 4th Street, 
St. Louls 2, Mo. 


utomatic! 
| New! A 
> 
BAG 
| 
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University of Florida: 


Results of tests into the phosphorus require- 
ment of the laying hen and to evaluate vari- 
ous phosphorus sources for use in poultry 
feeds indicate that dicalcium phosphate, 
defluorinated phosphate, and soft phosphate 
are satisfactory sources of phosphorus for 
the laying hen. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE, INC. 


media, pennsylvania 


A Natural Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 


Protein Blenders Has 


New Poultry Feeds 


IOWA CITY, IOWA—Dr. Spencer 
Morrison, Protein’ Blenders, Inc., 
feed nutritionist, introduced the new 
B. P. poultry feeds during a two-day 
summer sales meeting in Iowa City 
recently. 

The meeting was held at the Uni- 
versity Athletic Club and was at- 
tended by all B. P. territory super- 
visors in Iowa and Illinois. 

Dr. Morrison stressed improve- 
ments which have been incorporated 
in B. P. poultry feeds. B. P. repre- 
sentatives were schooled on poultry 
nutrition and management, as well 
as the future outlook for hog and 
cattle feeding. 

C. U. Kelly, company president, in 
conjunction with Lloyd T. Cashman, 
general sales manager, outlined prog- 
ress plans for the summer, fall and 
balance of 1961. 


Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat 


scraps being 


processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats and meat meal you buy be protected by the proper 


antioxidant. 


Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 


preserve the vitamin content and nutritional v 
feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 


alue of your 


In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 


of receiving greases, tallows and meat meal of maximum sta- 


bility. As the leading supplier of food-grade 
Eastman offers users the widest range available. 


antioxidants, 
Our long ex- 


perience enables us to recommend not only the most effective 
formulation, but also the most efficient method of adding it. 


If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it 
to call this to his attention. It’s your best guaran 


will pay you 
tee that your 


fat-containing feeds will win—and keep—satisfied customers. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary 
Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


of Eastman 


‘Thibenzole’ Adopted 
As Merck Trademark 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., 
Inc., has announced the adoption of 
“Thibenzole” as the trademark for 
thiabendazole, which is described as 
a “new broad spectrum anthelmintic 
effective against a wide range of 
roundworms and other gastrointes- 
tinal parasites.” 

Discovery of the new drug by 
scientists of the Merck Sharp & 
Dohme Research Laboratories was 
announced last April. 

Large-scale clinical trials of Thi- 
benzole have indicated it is active 
against 13 different roundworm spe- 
cies infecting sheep and goats, in- 
cluding the important stomach and 
intestinal worms, Merck & Co. said. 
It is also being evaluated in swine, 
poultry and man, according to com- 
pany officials. 

In recent preliminary trials, Thi- 
benzole has also shown promise 
against important parasites in cattle 
and horses, it was stated. 


Change Headquarters 


For Oregon Event 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Following 19 
years of using the Benton hotel here 
as headquarters for the annual Ani- 
mal Industry Conference, co-spon- 
sored by Oregon State University and 
the Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., the industry committee, head- 
ed by Bill Eggimann, Dairy Coopera- 
tive Assn., Portland, announced that 
it will move to the new Towne House 
Motor Inn in Corvallis for its 1962 
event. 

All business sessions, as in the past, 
will be held in Withycombe Hall, Ore- 
gon State University, but housing and 
the annual conference banquet will 
be at the Towne House. 

The facility features 49 new and 
up-to-date rooms, a modern banquet 
facility adequate to handle the 125 
persons who attend the event, and 
ample parking. In addition, some 25 
rooms will be reserved for conference 
use at the City Motel, which is lo- 
cated directly across the street from 
the Towne House. 

The 1962 conference is scheduled 
for Feb. 1-2 and Mr. Eggimann re- 
ports that at this early date two 
speakers have already accepted invi- 
tations to appear on the program. 
They are Dr. Leo C. Norris, depart- 
ment of poultry husbandry, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis; and C. E. 
Lampman, head, department of poul- 
try husbandry, University of Idaho, 
Moscow. 

Dr. Norris is currently on a Ful- 
bright lectureship at University of 
Sydney, Sydney, Australia. His ap- 
pointment ends Dec. 1, after which he 
plans to travel to India, the Philip- 
pines and Japan before returning to 
the Davis campus around the middle 
of January. 


Rate Boost | Opposed 


SAN FRANCISCO —The Sperry 
Operations of General Mills voiced a 
strong protest in recent Federal Mar- 
itime Board hearings on feed ship- 
ment rates of Matson Navigation Co. 

Actually, the Sperry appearance 
during the San Francisco hearings 
was termed a side issue in the board’s 
inquiry into Matson’s request for a 
10% rate increase in its Hawaiian 
trade. 

Harry E. Rockwood, general traf- 
fic manager for Sperry, introduced 
the issue, explaining his firm decided 
to participate in the hearings only 
after Sperry saw it was impossible 
to secure reasonable rate relation- 
ships voluntarily from Matson. Sper- 
ry opposes Matson’s rate relationships 
between bulk grain and feed ship- 
ments and the same commodities 
shipped in bags. 

Matson officials, Mr. Rockwood 
stated, take the position that any ad- 
justment in either bulk grain or 
manufactured feed rates must be 
considered as part of the current 
board hearings. 
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High Degree of 
Integration Noted 


ORONO, MAINE—tThe broiler in- 
dustry in Maine probably is more 
highly integrated than in any other 
area. 

This was pointed out by Frank D. 
Reed, poultry marketing specialist 
at the University of Maine, in com- 
menting on the development and posi- 
tion of Maine’s broiler industry in 
relation to that of other areas. 

The comments came in connection 
with a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report showing that Maine in 
1960 produced some 54.1 million 
broilers with a live value at the farm 
of $37.4 million. Maine is 11th in the 
list of major broiler areas in terms 
of number of birds produced and 9th 
in gross value of product. 

Citing the high degree of integra- 
tion in Maine, Mr. Reed noted that 
five major processors control about 

% of the production. All five opera- 
tors now own their own hatcheries, 
anu the majority of breeding birds 
supplying hatching eggs are also 
owned by the processors with the 
birds being “farmed out” to produc- 
ers under a contract arrangement. 
Three of the processors own their 
own feed mills, and the other two 
have custom mixing arrangements 
with feed manufacturers. The great 
bulk of the broilers is produced by 
growers under a contract arrange- 
ment whereby the grower receives a 
fee for growing the birds. All ex- 
penses, including fuel and litter, are 
paid for by the processor. 

“The five processing plants are all 
large, modern and efficient,” Mr. Reed 
said. “All the plants are under fed- 


| 


eral inspection for wholesomeness, 
and all are using the USDA grading 
service. Management on the farms, 
and supervision is of high quality 
The product is recognized by the 
trade as top quality, and consistently 
commands a price premium on the 
markets. The product is mainly 


whole, eviscerated ice pack. The mar- | 


kets are New England and New York. 
Next to Delmarva it is the leading 
supplier of the New York City mar- 
ket. 

“Costs of production in Maine are 
somewhat higher than in the south- 
ern broiler areas due to a feed cost 
disadvantage of about $5 per ton as 
compared to Georgia and about $8 


per ton compared to Arkansas, which | 


probably the lowest cost 


is 


area. | 


Housing costs and fuel expense for | 
| 


brooding are also higher.” 

But, Mr. Reed adds, the Maine cli- 
mate is conducive to rapid growth 
in chickens, and the quality of Maine 
poultry has long been recognized as 
high. Maine also enjoys an advan- 
tageous location with respect to mar- 
kets being close to Boston, and with- 
in overnight hauling distance of New 
York. 

“The competitive situation in the 
broiler business is, however, becom- 
ing increasingly severe, and Maine's 
future in the broiler business hinges 
upon our ability to maintain a quality 
edge and premium price for our prod- 
uct, and to further improve our ef- 
ficiency of production,” Mr. Reed 
said. “Some reduction in our present 
feed cost disadvantage through the 
inauguration of water transport of 
grain, or through a reduction in rail 
rates on grain from the Midwest is 
a future possibility which will help 
improve our position, not only in 
broilers, but in market eggs.” 
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SELLIN’ SAM 


“It's a company car, isn't it? Well, you've got company!" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


Layer Feed Formula 
Change Announced 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
recently made a formula change “to 


meet better the calcium requirements | 
according to | 


of superior bred layers,” 
Alson Brown of the feed division. He 
announced that the cooperative’s 


Cashmaker poultry feed now contains | 


3% calcium. 
Today’s better bred laying hens, 
he said, could not meet their calcium 


MASS. — | 


requirements during the summer 
months by free choice intake. Sum- 
mer weather presents particular cal- 
cium problems for laying flocks be- 

cause the birds tend to eat less. How- 
| ever, he added, the standard of 3% 
calcium in the feed is not intended 
| to be merely a summer formula 
| change. “The problem of getting ade- 
| quate calcium through free choice 

exists throughout the year,” Mr. 
Brown said. “The 3% should promote 
efficient calcium usage by laying 
| flocks the year around.” 


“Your 


replacement- 


flock coccidiostat 
should do 
3 things... 


1. Permit Development of Immunity 
2. Minimize Intestinal Damage 


3. Reduce Coxy Outbreaks 


GlyCamide qualifies as a top coccidiostat on all 
three counts...and offers you two vital “extras”: 
safety and economy. 


GlyCamide is the safest coccidiostat ever devel- 
oped for replacement flocks. 


GlyCamide is the most economical coccidiostat 
you can use in rearing replacement chicks for lay- 
ing or breeding flocks. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


TRADEMARK OF MERCK CO., INC., FOR GLYCARBYLAMIDE. 


| | 
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Livestock really “live-it-up” 


st 


INGREDIENTS 
FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


(BLACKSTRA 


CORN ON MEAL. CORN G 
CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPaNT 
CLINTON 


MOLASSES-RICH— made from highly nutritious 
ingredients: Feeding Corn Sugar Molasses 
(Hydrol), Feeding Cane Molasses (Black- 
strap), Corn Oil Meal, and Corn Gluten Meal. 
BONE-DRY — flows freely in hottest or coldest 
weather. Packed in 50-lb. moisture-resistant 
bags. SUGAR-SWEET— makes any animal 
ration more palatable; steps up feed and 
water consumption for bigger gains. 


DOUBLY-USEFUL— highly nu- 
tritious in rations forall farm 
animals; scientifically for- 
mulated to preserve the 
quality of silage. 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 


CLINTON, 


With 


AEROGLIDE 
Soybean Drying 


You can now have exacting bean-to-bean 
moisture control and hold consistently to 
those levels for peak plant efficiency and 
capacity. For makers of 50% protein meal 
this means highest efficiency in meal and 
hull separation, with minimum loss of oil 


in hulls. 


Aeroglide Drier. 


minimum morsture pu kup. 


industry. 
Visit Booth No. 25 


_Aeroglide 


Positive moisture control is possible because of much 

longer retention and deeper penetration in both drying and 

cooling sections, and at lower temperatures. This control, in turn, lets 
you get superior results in solvent extraction in both quantity and quality 
of oil produced as well as better protein control. 


AND... don’t overlook ‘hese money-making advantages of an 
¢ Take in soybeans when prices are “right” — providing a 
continuous local market for beans at any moisture level. 


¢ Store and ship safely for short or long periods — with absolute 


Make a date to discuss the easy ownership and true economy of drying 
with an Aeroglide and reap the profits of our experience in the soybean 


ASA Convention, Indianapolis 


CLIMATE CONTROLLED DRYING 


PLANTS & OFFICES 
Emporia, Kansas Raleigh, 
Aerogiide St. & South Ave. 510 Glenwood Ave. 


Phone Dickens 2.1645 Phone TEmple 2.6422 
Cable Aerogide 


Relative location of mill, farm store and office of Farmers Elevator Coopera- 
tive, Green Valley, Wis., are shown in this picture. 


When New Mill Was Erected, 
Wisconsin Firm Made Good 
Use of Its Old Machinery 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When the Farmers Elevator Co- 
operative, Green Valley, Wis., decided 
to modernize its mill a year ago, it 
had a problem: What was to be done 
with the old, but still operating ma- 
chinery, housed in the elevator sec- 
tion of the plant. 

Management finally 
erect a 45 by 85 ft. mill adjoining 
the elevator with access from one to 
the other. In the new mill was in- 
stalled a Strong-Scott hammermill, a 
2-ton Strong-Scott horizontal mixer 
and a 1-ton Strong-Scott mixer, plus 
molasses attachment. In addition, the 
firm installed six wooden bins, each 
with a capacity of 45 tons. 

The older equipment, consisting of 
an attrition mill, a 1-ton Strong- 
Scott, is still used by the firm, says 
manager Alvin Berg, to help on rush 
days. This older equipment is all 
right for small orders. Together, the 
two sets of machinery enable the 
concern to give good service to farm- 
ers in the area. 

25% Increase 

The result of the $48,000 moderni- 
zation program has been a 25% in- 
crease in grinding and mixing, says 
Mr. Berg. 

“We also use the older mixer to 
mix brome grass with oats,” says 
Mr. Berg. “We have quite an oats 
cleaning business and have a Clipper 
cleaner and a Slurry treater to han- 
dle this. This cleaning equipment is 
in the older mill section. We feel that 
we can make profitable use of the 


Ws 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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decided to | 
| flat bed truck. 


old machinery many times during the 
year.” 

This firm sells a great deal of dairy 
feed. Since some farmers bring in 
grain for grinding once a week, this 
keeps the mill very busy. As yet most 
of the farmers like to get their feed 
in bags. For whatever bulk feed is 
sold and delivered the firm uses a 


Along with many feed men in this 
section of Wisconsin, the Farmers 
Elevator Cooperative is using the 
Grist-O-Matic metered grinding 
charge system. Grinding charges are 
based upon the amount of electric 
power used for each grinding order. 
This runs the grinding charge to 


Alvin Berg, manager, shows customer 
heating lamp in modern farm store. 
Business has increased steadily be- 
cause stocks of products are varied 
and ample, and new items are ordered 
for display when demand for them is 
indicated. 


A weigh buggy is used here to draw off ingredients from six new wooden bins 
in mill of Farmers Elevator Cooperative at Green Valley, Wis. 
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cLevaTOR COOPERATIVE 


Farm store of Green Valley, Wis., firm, built in 1956, has two identical 
entrances and “fronts,” one on either side of the building. Alvin Berg, mana- 
ger, says this farm store accounts for about 22% of Farmers Elevator Co- 


operative’s total volume. 


about 8¢ per bag for coarse, and 15¢ 
per bag for fine, says Mr. Berg. 

The mill also has an Eagle 75 hay 
chopper which is used quite a bit for 
hog and poultry feed in this region. 
The chopping charge is 15¢ per bale, 
then as the chopped material goes 
into the mill there is an additional 
grinding charge. 

“We offer a pickup grain service,” 
says Mr. Berg, “and quite a number 
of farmers like it. We charge $3 mini- 
mum pickup, plus $2 ton for every 
ton over three tons. If a man buys 
$100 worth of feed he gets $1 ton 
discount off the pickup and delivery 
charge. We have no cash discount.” 

The cooperative has a branch mill 
at Pulcifer, Wis. 

Other Business 

The firm also sells bulk oil. The 
man in charge of outside sales on 
oil also sells feed to farmers, and thus 
he has two products to sell on each 
call. Mr. Berg ties in with such out- 
side work by inviting dairy, hog and 
poultry customers to special meet- 
ings at the store or at a hall in town. 
At such meetings special types of 
feed are discussed and a question and 
answer period held. In this give-and- 
take discussion, many customers find 
solutions to their special feeding 
problems, Mr. Berg reports. 

“We hold from four to five such 
meetings per year, as the need 
arises,” says Mr. Berg. “We try to 
schedule them at a time when farm- 
ers aren’t overworked with seasonal 
jobs. That makes for a better attend- 
ance and more interest. We emphasize 
cost figures very much, showing farm- 
ers how good feeds can lower their 
production costs.” 

Operated in conjunction with the 
feed mill is a 376-box food locker 
plant. The feed mill charges farmers 
a rental fee of $6 per year for a 
pull out drawer type of locker and $5 
for a box type. The firm also has a 
man who cuts meat for farmers, 
wraps and freezes it ready to store in 
the locker boxes. Usually the farm- 
ers butcher their own cattle and pigs 
and bring the meat in whole carcass 
or sectioned. 

“We break even on this locker 
service,” says Mr. Berg, “but it cer- 
tainly ups our traffic. Some of these 
farmers visit their locker boxes every 
week. Each time they come here they 
find it convenient to buy feed or some 
other product. Traffic is what you 
want in a place like this. That’s when 
you have an opportunity to tell the 
farmer your feed story.” 

Farm Supplies Store 

Another traffic building feature at 
this cooperative is a 46 by 48 ft. farm 
supplies store built in 1956. This well 
planned, neat, attractive store has ceil- 
ing-to-roof glass windows at the east 
and west entrances. In fact, each side 
mentioned has a separate entrance. 
This makes it convenient for farmers 
to get into and out of the store, It 
also means that displayed merchan- 
dise can easily be spotted by cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Mr. Berg reports that this farm 
store accounts for about 22% of the 
firm’s total volume. The display is- 
lands—six of them—were built by a 


| 
| 
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local carpenter. They are of birch 
wood and have two to three shelves. 
They are 4 by 8 ft. size. 

The variety of stock on hand af- 
fords an idea of why so many towns- 
people and farmers like to come here 

The stock includes paints and var- 
nishes, waxes, electrical supplies, 
light fixtures, builders’ hardware, barn 
and yard tools, water tank heaters, 
cabinet hardware, drills, wrenches, 
lawn goods, curing salt, livestock and 
poultry remedies, nails, bolts, cover- 
alls, caps, gloves, power tools, barn 
ventilators, garden tractors power 
mowers pump oil, motor oils, electric 
fence, oil filters, refrigerators, water 
heaters, electric motors, electric 
fence, polyethylene film, aluminum 
doors, welders, sprayers, milkers’ sup- 


plies, V belts, filter discs, wheelbar- | 


rows and wooden table legs. 


The store is large, light and dis- 


plays are well kept. 
“We make a lot of sales here,” Mr. 
Berg says. “We keep up our stocks, 


watch for new items farmers want. | 


Our sales volume from this farm sup- 
plies store is going up gradually each 
year.” 


DeWitt Industries Plans 


‘Poultryrama’ Event 


ZEELAND, MICH.—DeWitt Indus- 
tries, Inc., has announced an industry- 
wide “Poultryrama” as part of its 
25th anniversary celebration, accord- 
ing to Richard A. DeWitt, president. 

“Poultryrama,” set for Aug. 14-19, 
is designed to give poultrymen an 
opportunity to see the corporation's 
progress during the past 25 years, 
and to see some of the newest and 
most popular products. 

DeWitt Industries, Inc., which in- 
cludes the Big Dutchman Automatic 
Poultry Feeder Co., the Zeeland 
Hatchery, a poultry processing com- 
pany, a feed company, and several 
special breeding companies, also op- 
erates foreign branches with manu- 
facturing plants in The Netherlands 
and Germany, and an international 
office at Chur, Switzerland. The com- 
pany also has a Dur-A-Frame Steel 
Truss division and a new hog equip- 
ment division. 

A special 500 by 50 ft. Dur-A- 


Frame building, which will house dis- | 
plays from all the companies during | 
the open house, is presently under | 
construction on the company grounds 


in Zeeland. 
The week-long event, which will 
highlight a corporate growth from a 


one-incubator chick hatchery in 1936 | 
to the industry that it is today, is | 


expected to draw thousands of visi- 
tors from the poultry industry and re- 
lated fields. 

Tours through DeWitt’s Hatchery 
will be a daily feature. 


_> 


SOYBEAN SUPPORT 
OTTAWA — Ontario-grown soy- 


beans will be supported at $2.13 bu. | 


during the 12-month period July 1 
this year to June 30, 1962, Alvin 
Hamilton, agricuitural minister, an- 
nounced. Last year’s support price 
was $2 bu. 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 


Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 


* KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


TELETYPE 
7261 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


... from 


Newest of 
NEW! 


THE cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services . . . longer life . . . faster 
operation . . . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 
World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO, 
Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina 


Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog 
File No. FS-9 


NAME TITLE 
| 
COMPANY. ADDRESS- 


Yes, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 
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NEW EDT 
SERVICE 


CONtain} 


Feed store display materials Factual, informative hand-out This full-color sound-slide film 
and service-helps for poultry- pieces give customers the com- — “The Margin of Difference” 
men attract attention, build plete nf-180-FPI story. ..a — is the real clincher in sell- 
up interest in nf-180 feeds sound story that sells feed. ing nf-180-FPI feeds. 
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PROMOTION 


turns nf-180 


results into 


higher layer feed sales 


Here are two “sales-practical’” reasons nf-180-in-your- 
feed helps you build layer feed tonnage. 


The first — and most important — reason is nf-180 
itself. A continuous low level of nf-180 enables layers to 
utilize the full nutritional power of your feed. Helps 
your feed boost egg production ... improve feed efficiency 
... reduce mortality. In fact, nf-180 usually makes such a 
noticeable improvement in flock performance that many 
feed men use nf-180 “booster” feeds in split flock tests 
to demonstrate feed superiority to new customers. 
nf-180 improves feed performance by freeing layers 
from constant disease drag — the relentless subclinical 
infections scientists say are present in every layer flock. 
Only nf-180 gives such effective protection against these 
countless low-level infections because only nf-180 is 
effective against so many poultry diseases. nf-180 con- 
trols more poultry diseases than any other drug. 


The second reason for nf-180’s growing popularity 
with feed men is the FPI (Full Performance Index) 


promotional program. This sound selling program en- 
ables feed dealers to completely and effectively tie-in 
with nf-180 magazine and radio support — which was 
named one of the 10 best agricultural advertising cam- 
paigns of 1960. But more important, this advertising 
produces results. 

To see just how effectively nf-180 advertising helps 
you sell feed, check the chart below. It shows the results 
of a farm magazine survey of 1,100 feed dealers in 11 
states. 55.7% of all dealers answering said they re- 
ceived direct inquiries from nf-180 ads. Of the dealers 
reporting the actual number of inquiries, 23.9% said 
they received from 11 to 50. The overall average was 
nearly 9 inquiries per dealer. One dealer wrote, “This 
is the most effective advertising we have seen for many 
years. It really has brought customers to the mill.” 
Another said, “They come in the store with ad in hand.” 
Results like these can be yours. 


See your Hess & Clark salesman for full details. 


example of nf-180-FPI selling effectiveness —a 
farm magazine survey of feed dealers in 11 states 


Have you hed any 
nf-180-FPt_ materiais 


Have you developed 
any prospects for 


Have your sales of 
feeds containing 


feed soles? ‘your 

YES NO YES NO YES NO YES NO 
lowa 61.8% 38.2% 66.3% 23.6% 52.8% 12.4% 91.0% 9.0% 
pearl 57.0% 40.0% 63.0% 25.0% 58.0% 12.0% 90.0% 9.0% 
North Dakota 59.4% 37.6%  — 64.3% 188% 51.5% 20.8% 80.2% 19.8% 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 37.8% 58.9% 40.0% 42.2% 35.6% 22.2% 78.9% 18.9% 
Missouri 66.7% 33.3% 70.7% 19.5% 74.4% 7.7% 88.1% 11.9% 
Nebraska 56.7% 43.3% 63.4% 23.3% 60.0% 23.3% 60.0% 20.0% 
Ohio 55.5% 44.5% 72.8% 184% 58.2% 17.3% 79.5% 20.5% 
Kansas 45.5% 54.5% 50.0% 25.0% 40.0% 15.0% 78.3% 21.7% 


Informative nf-180 ads sell 
readers... bring real prospects 
to your store, buyers who want 
full information on nf-180. 


Where percentages do not total 100%, some dealers did not know or didn't answer. 


The only better proof of 
nf-180’s feed-selling effective- 
ness is to see the results your- 
self — in your own store. 


HESS & CLARK 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Division of Richardson-Merrell Inc. 


NT-1-3 
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‘Summerized’ Laying Houses 

The University of Georgia poultry 
department has advised commercial 
egg producers that they should pre- 
pare their laying houses for further 
hot weather this season. 

Georgia poultry specialists list the 
following ways in which hens can be 
given some relief from the summer 
heat: 

(1) Whitewash 
low) tarpaper roofs. 
paint metal roofs 
aluminum paint. 

(2) Keep grass growing and prop- 
erly cut around poultry houses, as 
the grass absorbs heat and reduces 
the amount of heat reflected into the 
house. 

(3) Remove all old litter and add 
only 2 to 3 in. of new litter, as built 
up litter gives off heat and too much 
new litter keeps the birds from get- 
ting the benefits of the cool floor. 

(4) Trees are desirable but keep 
all limbs cut off below roof level. 

(5) Roof insulation may be de- 
sirable. More experimental data is 
needed before accurate recommenda- 
tions can be made. 

(6) Open poultry houses on all 
sides and keep weeds cut for good air 
circulation. 

(7) Open roof ventilators. 

(8) Remove all solid walls between 
pens and replace with wire partitions. 

(9) Fans may be of some value but 
should not be depended upon to re- 
duce the air temperature inside the 
house by an appreciable amount. 

(10) Sprinkling the roof will help 
reduce the temperature inside the 
house. 

(11) Fogging the air inside the 
house will help keep the birds more 
comfortable. 

(12) Have the nests well ventilated, 
but as dark as practical to help pre- 
vent pickouts. 

(13) Provide at least 12 ft. of 
watering space (one trough 6 ft. long, 
open on both sides) for each 100 
hens and keep the water cool. 

(14) Provide roosts so air can 
circulate around hens at night. 

The formula for whitewash for tar- 
paper roofs is: 12 lb. salt, 6 oz. pow- 
dered alum, 1 qt. molasses, 50 Ib. hy- 
drated lime and 6 gal. water. The 
formula for metal roofs is: 3 Ib. ani- 
mal glue (available from building 
supply dealer), 50 Ib. hydrated lime 
and 6 gal. water. 


Advantages of 'Haylage’ 


“Haylage” or low moisture silage 
compares well with conventional hay 
and silage as a roughage for dairy 
cattle, Dr. H. J. Larsen and R. F 
Johannes of the University of Wis- 
consin reported at the recent meet- 
ing of the American Dairy Science 
Assn. held on the University of Wis- 
consin campus. 

Haylage, they pointed out, is stored 
at about 50% moisture, not as dry as 
hay and not as moist as silage. It is 


(see formulas be- 
Whitewash or 
with white or 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 
RICH IN VITAMIN, 
408 FOUR-FOOTED AN/MALS 


Feed Service 


not dry enough to store in barns and 
it’s too dry to permit the chemical 
changes that preserve silage, they 
added. For the tests, haylage was 
stored in a commercial steel and glass 
airtight silo, the two researchers 
stated. 

The two men reported that cows 
getting haylage consumed a little 
more dry matter and produced a lit- 
tle more milk than those on rations 


BULLETIN BOARD] 


IDEAS TO HELP YOUR CUSTOMERS 


| 
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where hay and grass silage were the 
roughages. 

Daily milk production was 44 lb. 
for the hay and silage cows, 49 Ib. 
for those getting haylage. Dry mat- 
ter intake averaged 35% Ib. per day 
for the hay and silage cows and 38% 
lb. daily for the haylage cows. 

The research men fed the rough- 
ages with two different simple con- 
centrates—a corn-oats mixture and 


ensiled ear corn. The type of concen- 
trate feeding didn’t make much dif- 
ference in milk production .or dry 
matter intake, they said. 

Cows stayed at about the same 
weight during the 112 days of testing, 
the research men said. 

Dairymen have been showing a lot 
of interest in haylage, the two men 
stated. Cows like it and produce well 
on it, eating more than they would 
of similar high moisture silage. Also, 
cows don’t seem to crave dry hay 
when they’re getting haylage. When 
a farmer feeds regular silage, he also 
needs to feed some dry hay. Feeding 
a single material is often the most 
convenient method—especially when 
the roughage feeding set-up is me- 
chanized, the researchers said. 

Sometimes regular grass silage has 
a bad odor. Also, silage freezes in the 
silo during cold spells and it’s hard to 
feed. These aren't problems with hay- 
lage. 

Though the primary interest in 
these tests concerned the perform- 
ance of cows getting haylage, Dr. 


A Preventive 


Preserves WHOLE Profit 


PROTECKOTE prevents ANY loss from insect infestation. 
Douglas Proteckote gives you maximum earnings. Keeps inseets OUT of clean 
grain so they CAN’T eat ANY of your money. Proteckote does double duty 
because it serves as a FUMIGATION when applied...and also acts as a 


PROTECTANT for months and years more to come. 


PROTECKOTE Doubles and Re-Doubles your PROTECTION 


Prevents ANY Loss from insect infestation and gives maximum earnings. 


with DOUGLAS 


Protects Grain 


Ready to use. No mixing problems or lost labor. 
QObiectionable odors are eliminated. Proteckote is stabilized. 


Tums loss into profit by stopping infestation before it starts. 


Here’s How 


E|iminates accumulation of dead insect and fragment count. 
Contains not one but the two best protectants... Actually REPELS insects. 


Keeps insects out of clean grain a full year and sometimes much longer. 


Offers Low cost protection for your stored grain. 


Takes the place of initial fumigation thus saving you money. 


Efficiency assured by easily controlled, direct reading application unit. 


Applying Douglas Proteckote 
' adds no water to your stored 
) grain...helps maintain mini- 


mum moisture. 


Contact your Douglas Representative today to find out more about the very 
finest Preventive Maintenance program to protect your grain and PROFIT. 
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Larsen and Mr. Johannes pointed out 
that all these rather simple rations 
supported good milk production with- 
out loss of weight. 


J 
Fighting Leucosis 

The leucosis complex, called one of 
the most common of the lesser un- 
derstood poultry diseases, is noted 
frequently in chickens and is being 
found more frequently in turkeys, ac- 
cording to Dr. Chester Meinecke of 
the Texas A&M School of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Dr. Meinecke says that leucosis is 
actually a group of neoplastic dis- 
eases caused by a group of viruses. 

How may a flockowner fight 
against leucosis? To date, there has 
been no effective vaccine developed, 
says Dr. Meinecke. The flockowner 
can, however, make use of two prin- 
ciples which are involved in the con- 
trol of any disease. These are based 


on intensity of exposure and natural 
resistance. 

It appears that exposure during the 
first three weeks of the bird's life is 
far more damaging than at any other 
time, he said. A good program of 
strict sanitation and isolation from 
the hatchery through early life will 
therefore reduce the incidence of leu- 
cosis in a given group of birds, Dr. 
Meinecke commented. This sounds 
very simple and it is, but very few 
flockowners fully appreciate what 
that statement includes. Isolation 
means that mature birds should be 
far enough away from young birds to 
reduce the possibility of virus trans- 
mission by man and animals to a 
minimum. In fact, no equipment, feed 
or water should ever be carried from 
old to young birds, warns Dr. 
Meinecke. 

Since even the best husbandry is 
not sufficient to prevent exposure of 
flocks to the virus, resistance must 
be considered as a means of control. 
Experimental results show that cer- 
tain birds within a strain or group 


of birds have more inherited resist- 
ance to leucosis than other flocks. Us- 
ing these birds as breeders, and tak- 
ing care to hatch and brood the 
chicks in isolation would tend to pro- 
duce resistant chicks. 

Dr. Meinecke points out that no 
one has all the answers to the leuco- 
sis problem, but he does suggest con- 
tacting a veterinarian or county 
agent if there are further questions 


Cool Hogs, Better Gains 


Most swine producers have ob- 
served that during the hot summer 
days growing hogs tend to eat less 
and seem to gain at a slower rate, 
according to G. R. Carlisle of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois department of ani- 
mal science. 

Mr. Carlisle pointed out that work 
at the University of California Ex- 
periment Station has shown how ex- 
tremely high temperatures can add to 
the cost of gain. Hogs that were near- 
ing market weight were kept in 


Maintenance Program 


PROTECKOT 


Profits 2 Ways 


Prevents Losing ANY Profit 


Fumigation merely minimizes your loss AFTER damage. 
Every time you have to fumigate, it’s already too late for maximum profits be- 
cause insects have ALREADY EATEN SOME OF YOUR MONEY. In addition your 


grain has an increased dead insect and insect fragment count. 


Douglas PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


STOPS Infestation BEFORE It Starts 


You practice Preventive Maintenance on your 
mill machinery because you know that avoid- 
ing trouble costs much less than repairing | 


damage. A few drops of oil... can protect you 


against a big repair bill. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE MAKES SENSE WITH 


STORED GRAIN TOO. 


PREVENTS profit losses from accumulated 


grain damage. 


An ounce of 


PROTECKOTE 
MAINTAINS grain in top market condition for 
a full 12 months (and in many 
cases much longer.) 
Depend on 


Name 


Company_— 


FREE Grain Inspection 


1 want professional assistance with grain sanitation. Have your 
specialist contact me, without obligation. 


State 


City. 
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rooms that were constantly main- 
tained at either 100° or 70° tempera- 
ture. The hogs in the 100° rooms re- 
quired four times as much feed as the 
ones in the 70° rooms, according to 
the California reports. 

Mr. Carlisle said that the 100° 
rooms were more severe in condi- 
tion than would be found on any Iili- 


| nois farm. But, he added, the results 


point out the importance of keeping 
the hogs as comfortable as possible 
in hot weather. 

He gave the following suggestions 


| for keeping hogs cool in summer: 


(1) Provide at least 6 sq. ft. of 
shade per hog. On pasture, running 
the long axis of a rectangular shade 
north and south will help to reduce 
dust under the shade. 

(2) Provide plenty of drinking 
space—at least one cup for every 20 


| hogs. 


(3) If hogs are on concrete, pro- 


vide a mist sprayer that can be 
turned on when temperatures are 
over 75°. 


(4) On pasture, sanitary wallows 
should be located in the sun, not the 
shade. They are particularly useful 
for older breeding stock. 


Feeding Cows More 

Good results among Michigan 
dairymen suggest feeding good cows 
grain to the limits of their diets, ac- 
cording to Michigan State University 
dairy scientist Dr. C. F. Huffman. 

He says that the increased pro- 


| duction should more than pay for the 


cost of the extra feed. 
Dr. Huffman commented that many 


| dairymen do not feed larger grain ra- 


| tions 


because they believe it will 
cause mastitis and udder edema. 
However, he pointed out that many 
experiments have shown this is not 
so. He said that Michigan State ex- 
periments have included feeding cat- 
tle up to 17 lb. of cottonseed meal a 
day without harmful effects. 

With present favorable prices of 


| milk and grain, he said that a dairy- 
| man could experiment and find out 
| which cows will produce more with 
| the added grain. 


Walter J. Charnley 
Dies in Omaha, Neb. 


OMAHA, NEB.—The man largely 
responsible for puffed breakfast ce- 
reals died here after a three-year 
illness. 

He was Walter J. Charnley, 78, a 
familiar figure in the milling indus- 
try since the turn of the century. 

Mr. Charnley was president and 
general manager of the Puritan Man- 
ufacturing Co, here, which fabricated 
milling equipment for mills. He 
helped organize the firm in 1927. 


REASONS TO BUY 
CLEVELAND VIBRATORS 


1 They save you money. 

Cleveland Vibrators guarantee a full 
flow of feed every time your bins are 
opened. 


2 They will not damage your bins. 

A properly mounted Cleveland Vibra- 
tor will not damage or weaken your 
bin or its supports. 


3 The initial cost is low. 


An air or electrically operated vibrator 
will cost you between $42 and $176, 
depending on bin size, complete with 
mounting brackets and control acces- 
sories—fob. Cleveland. 


4 They are inexpensive to operate 
Cleveland Vibrators operate only when 
your chutes are open. 


5 They are easy to install. 
Any good mechanic can mount a Cleve- 
land Vibrator in a couple of hours. 


Write for your catalog and price list today. 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


2793-71 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


| | | 
VY, 
| 
| 
- —— | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
CHEMICAL" COMPANY 
6 0 East 16th Avenve, North Kansas City.: Missi | 
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FEED 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


Always in =| CONTROL 


| 
COMMENT 
Vows Propet Picture By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


> 


¢ Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
PI LOT : Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 
( fs OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER PRODUCTS COMPaRY 
MOONE ALABAMA 


What's in a Name? ing of either of the two statements 
mentioned, then such rewording must 
What is the name, brand name or | be done. 


trademark of a feed? The annual Can brand and product name be 
publication of the Association of | used interchangeably? A brand usual- 
American Feed Control Officials is | ly refers to a range of products. Are 


~ 


{| not entirely clear on this point. It is not Quaker, Nutrena, Checkerboard, 
Oak Me AKL = : evident that some in the trade and | etc.,examplesof brands? A brand may 
, feed control circles may not be clear | not be registered as a trademark, but 
if it is then it becomes a trademark 

7 ection 3, paragrap g) oO € | as well as a brand. 
PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a Uniform State Feed Bill as published A brand or trademark must then 
profit maker every month in every on page 11 of the official AAFCO be qualified by product names which 
year. There’s never a slack publication reads as follows: “The | designate specific products, differen- 


term ‘brand’ means the term, design, | tiating them from each other al- 
trademark, or other specific designa- | though sold under the same brand. 
tion under which an individual com- | The full name of the feed would then 
mercial feed is distributed in this | be a combination of the brand and 
state.” a. the product designation. “ dairy 

Under “Rules and Regulations” on | feed” in this sense would be the full 
page 18 of this publication will be designation of the feed. The 


season. 


That's because poultrymen every- 
where depend on PILOT BRAND 
to help them get more eggs with 
stronger shells. 


Dealers, coast-to-coast, know that 


: found the following: vould supply the brand and th rd 

it pays to stock and promote a s 2 would supply the brand and the wo 

PILOT BRAND, the largest-selling dairy would designate it as a feed 

eggshell material in the world (a) The brand or product name | of a special type. 

You can always count on PILOT A Question 

BRAND for quick, easy sales and FOR POULTRY is made for a specific ane Is it possible to have a product 

good, steady profits. And we help the character of the feed | "ame without having a brand name 

you with consistent, hard-selling must conform therewith. A | °F trademark? Someone might make 
mixture labeled Dairy Feed, | @ hog feed. Unless it was designated 


national advertising in leading 
farm and poultry publications and Oyster Shell Products Company for example, must be suit- 


j j idi thern Industrie ration oad 
on more than 70 radio stations. Sv®sidiery of Corporatio able for that purpose. 
Synonymous? feeds. So in a strict sense it would 
One of the reasons why this is not | appear that every name of a feed 
entirely clear in the official publica- | consists of a brand on the one hand 
Et ase «=S (C(t tion is the use of the expression | and a further designation as to prod- 
“brand or product name.” To some | uct, and the complete designation be- ‘ 
this has been interpreted as meaning | comes a combination of a brand name 
that the brand name and the product | and a product name. 
name are or may be synonymous. With the emphasis being placed 
Listening to discussions on this | upon definitions by the definitions 
point, both on the part of industry | committee of the Feed Production 
and control officials, some considered | School, it is quite appropriate that 
brand and product name as synony- | questions of this kind are coming up 
mous. If for no other reason than the | and we hope can be solved at other 
matter of legal interpretation, any | meetings of groups of industry peo- 
question here should certainly be | ple and control officials. Any ideas 
cleared up. If this involves a reword- | along these lines will be welcome. 


Superior 
milk 
producer 


Nutritionists recognize corn 
gluten feed as a superior milk 
producer. Buffalo Brand has 
been a standard in the feed 
industry for more than 

60 years. To get top milk 
production, make sure your 
dairy rations include Buffalo 
Brand Corn Gluten Feed. 


FARM BUREAU MILLING OFFICIALS—Maynard Brownlee, Farm Bureau 
' Services, Inc., Lansing, Mich., is the new president of the Farm Bureau 
f nf Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., the production unit for feeds distributed by 
f’ Ss three cooperatives. Mr. Brownlee succeeds Harry Truax, who retired as presi- 


® 
: dent of the board of directors of Farm Bureau Milling, and also as head of the 
B. UFFA LO feed and poultry department of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op. (Feedstuffs, 
July 8) Mr. Brownlee is pictured here with other new officials of Farm 
; CORN GLUTEN FEED Bureau Milling. From left to right in the first row are: Clifford Bass, Wis- 


consin Farmco Service Cooperative, Madison, director; Ivan Moore, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Co-op, vice president; and Owen Haffner, Wisconsin Farmco 


~ 


==} Service Co-op, secretary-treasurer. Left to right in the second row are: 
CORN William Justice, Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op, director; Mr. Brownlee, presi- 
PRODUCTS dent; and Martin Garn, Farm Bureau Services, Inc., Lansing Mich., director. 
* DIVISION Farm Bureau Milling Co. is owned by the three state cooperatives—Wisconsin 
CORN PRODUCTS Farmco Service Co-op owns 13.65% of the stock, Michigan Farm Bureau 
SALES COMPANY Services owns 22.29%, and the Indiana Farm Bureau Co-op owns 64.06%. 


Production in 1960 was 156,000 tons. 


q 
\ 
2) 
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WHEELER 
ROAD FOR SATURN AND 
AEC NUCLEAR REACTOR 
FACILITIES VESSEL 
TRANSFERRING 
OVER DAM 
BARGE’ (ASPHALT, ETC. 
AM 
GASOLINE aance 
PIPELINE 
GRAIN HAUL ROAD LAKE 


EMERGENCY MEASURES—This drawing prepared by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority shows the variety of emergency measures being placed in 
service to circumvent Wheeler Dam’s only lock, which collapsed June 2 
and may require a year or more to reconstruct. The lock, with its collapsed 
landward wall, is at the left (north) end of the dam, while at the extreme 
left is a roadway for truck transshipment of grain. Nearer the dam are 
pipelines for liquid commodities. Just to the right of the lock may be 
seen barges arranged above and below Wheeler Dam for the transfer of 
grain and liquid products. At far right is the overland route for a booster 
for a rocket to be fired at Cape Canaveral, Fla., and for an Atomic Energy 
Commission vessel. 

| 

| 


Variety of Emergency Measures Used at Dam 


ST. LOUIS—A variety of methods | Inc.—to operate transfer facilities 
and devices for bypassing the col- | and share costs (Feedstuffs, June 24, 
lapsed Wheeler Dam lock on the | page 1). 


IMPORTANT NEW RESEARCH by Canadian scientists show 
that (1) Blue Comb is caused by a bacterium, not a virus, and 
(2) Neomycin is far more effective against this bacterium than 
| any other antibiotic! Now Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My-Sot Solution 
is more than ever the treatment of choice for Blue Comb. And 


Tennessee River are described in a The group includes Consolidated 

current issue of the Waterways Jour- | Blenders, Inc., Fremont, Neb.; Cen- | remember: Neomycin is non-systemic—remains in the intestine 
nal. These emergency steps, aimed at | tral Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; | where disease is located, and is up to 50 times as effective 
restoring most of the river’s usual | Cargill, Inc., Chattanooga; Allied | against complicating bacteria such as E. Coli, Pseudomonas, 
barge traffic while the lock is re- | Mills, Inc., Chicago; Ralston Purina Proteus and other organisms. Blue Comb is more prevalent 
paired, are the result of grain and | Co., Guntersville, Ala.; Decatur (Ala.) now than for many years. See your Gland-O-Lac service man 


feed companies, shi rs, the Tennes- | Grain Co.; J. Allen Smith & Co., 
see vulner Aathantey and other groups | Knoxville; Dixie Portland Flour Mills, or write today for full details of Blue Comb investigations by 
working together. Chattanooga; Cotton Producers Assn., Canadian research team, and recommendations 

The emergency measures include | Guntersville; O. J. Walls Co., Gun- for use of Gland-O-Lac NEO-My-SOL. 
the construction of a mile-long road | tersville, and Alabama Flour Mills 
around the north end of Wheeler | ©®., Decatur. 


Dam, which is about 15% miles up You can depend on 
river from Muscle Shoals, Ala., to en- 


able shippers to truck grain from Donald C. Kautz Dies 
barges below the break to others RALEIGH, N. C.—The man who a a 


above; installation of two “marine | was acclaimed the “most courteous 


legs” for conveying grains and other | salesman” by officials of the Dixie 

ingredients from barges below the | Poultry Exposition is dead. for progress in medication! 
dam to others above it, and pipelines Services for Donald C. Kautz, 48 

for transshipping liquid commodities, | were held in Raleigh. He died while THE GLAND-O-LAC COMPANY, OMAHA 


including molasses. : attending a planning meeting of the 
One of the marine legs is to be | Dixie Exposition in Asheville. 


cine He had been connected with Elby 

Poultry Supplies for the past 10 years | 
was described in Feedstuffs, July 1, and prior to that was with several | * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
page 7). The other is being purchased other companies. 


by TVA. It will be assembled at 
Wheeler Dam and is expected to be in 
service by late August. The water- 


borne elevating conveyor to be pro- - 
‘VER YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS BETTER 
erating by the end of July. i , 


Waterways Journal said TVA will 
provide steam for heating barge ship- SPREADING ACCURACY FOR SMALL OR BIG JOBS 
ments of molasses and asphalt so that 
they can be transferred by pipeline 
over the dam. 

Eleven grain and feed companies 
having terminals above Wheeler Dam 
have formed a non-profit corporation 

the Upper Tennessee River Grain 
& Feed Ingredients Receivers Assn., 


GET THESE 


2-4 TONS SIMONSEN 
Model N-28 (2 ton) and the TROUBLE-FREE aild 
N-48 (4 ton) shown, have 4-13 TONS 
unique no-spring, individual Model P710 shown, has a 7 ton capacity. 
wheel suspension—all wheels @ Stainless Steel Apron Other “P” models available from 4 to 13 
carry equal weight atalltimes. Stainless Steel on all Critical tons. All “‘P”” models are available in 3 
These tractor pulled ‘‘com- Corrosion Points spreading widths, and can accurately . 
a + an, pacts” make money as rental All-Weather Wheel Drive spread by test—75 lbs. per acre on up. 
CHECK | waite, wire on PHONE COLLECT F 
FEEDSTUFFS for further information about the P710 and SIMONSEN MANU ACTURING CO. re a 
| ler spreaders and bodies, bulk fees Dept. FS QUIMBY, IOWA Phone 72 
WANT ADS!! bodies, bulk and sack bodies and unloaders.  : 
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AIR OPERATED VALVES 


couse two or three 


THE SHELBY MANUFACTURING CO. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


IN RETURNABLE 
BAG PROGRAMS 


WRITE Ee» THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP CO. 


322 S. PATTERSON BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO BA 2-7877 


Here's an easy way for you to make 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as... 


Broiler Feeding Turkey Feeding New Research Developments 
Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations Improved Feed Formulation 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


PF SS SS SS SCS SSS 

FEEDSTUFPS Reader Service Department 
P.O. Box 67 Mianecpolis 40, Mian. 

; Please send me ........ . copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and : 
Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name 

: and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. - 
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Appraisal of 
COCCIDIOSIS VACCINATION 
For Replacements 


By R. L. Bickford, Jr. 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 


The current broiler coccidiostats 
are doing a reasonably effective job 
of controlling coccidiosis in meat 
birds. Since they are fed continuous- 
ly, immunity development is not im- 
portant. From an economic stand- 
point, coccidiosis vaccination may be 
of value for heavy meat birds. Our 
studies and field experiences with coc- 
cidiosis vaccination indicate that its 
principal value is for the control of 
coccidiosis in replacements. For this 
reason, my remarks will be confined 
to an appraisal of coccidiosis vaccina- 
tion for replacements. 

The control of coccidiosis in re- 
placements and laying hens is a com- 
plex problem. It is a well known fact 
that once chickens have been suffi- 
ciently exposed to coccidiosis they de- 
velop immunity to the disease. How- 
ever, one must realize that chicken 
coccidiosis is a complex disease 
caused by at least nine different 
species of coccidia. Immunity develop- 
ment is species specific, and in order 
to develop satisfactory immunity, 
birds must be exposed to all damag- 
ing species. 

The use of coccidiostats has been 
helpful, but has not solved the prob- 
lem in replacements. The most effec- 
tive coccidiostats when used at rec- 
ommended and approved levels will 
suppress immunity development to 
certain species of coccidia. Several 
of the older coccidiostats will permit 
immunity to develop in their pres- 
ence, but the development of certain 
coccidial strains resistant to these 
drugs has limited their effectiveness. 
Because of these limitations, it ap- 
peared to us that the planned im- 
munity program developed by Dr. S. 
A. Edgar of Auburn (Ala.) Univer- | 
sity, might be the most reliable | 
method for controlling coccidiosis in 
replacements. For this reason, we 


TABLE 1. Coccidiosis Vaccination 


Semmery 
No. Species in 
5 > 7 Total 
No. flocks ... 30 127 16 173 
No. birds .... 100M 500M 100M 700M 
% Breaks .... 23 14 7 15 


AUTHOR—Mr. Bickford was named 
director of research for Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., in Janu- 
ary of this year. 
He joined Wirth- 
more as a poultry © 
serviceman in 1951 § 
and was trans- 
ferred to the com- ~ 
pany’s research de- 
partment after 2 | 
years of field serv- 
ice. 

The author holds 
a B.S. degree in a 
agriculture from 
the University of Bickford 
Vermont and an M.S. from Cornell 
University. Before becoming a part 
of the Wirthmore organization, Mr. 
Bickford taught poultry and eco- 
nomics courses at the Vermont Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute, Ran- 
dolph Center, and managed the 
school’s poultry farm. 

This article is a research report 
made by a firm in the feed industry 
itself. As with all research reports 
and articles, publication does not nec- 
essarily constitute endorsement by 
Feedstuffs. 


decided to devote a part of our re- 
search effort to coccidiosis vaccina- 
tion. 
First Studies in 1955 

Our first studies were conducted 
in 1955 and involved primarily the 
five-species vaccine (containing E. 
tenella, E. necatrix, E. maxima, E. 
acervulina and E. hagani). An out- 
break of E. brunetti in vaccinated 
birds at our research farm suggested 
that this species should be included 
in the vaccine. Later experience at 
our research farm and in the field in- 
dicates that two more species should 
also be added. The use of all damag- 
ing species in a vaccine of this na- 
ture has been questioned by some be- 
cause of the possibility of introduc- 
ing new species to certain farms or 
areas. Recent studies on the preva- 
lence of the different species in sev- 
eral areas suggest that all species 
are widespread. 

Properly vaccinated birds will de- 


FIGURE 1. Immunity Development in Replacements Vaccinated for Coccidiosis 
by Oral Drop vs. Drinking Water on Feed With and Without Trithiadol 


Lbs. NO TRITHIADOL IN FEED TRITHIADOL IN FEED 
ORAL DROP WATER ORAL DROP WATER 

3 

4 1.5 3.0 3.5 


| | UNCHALLENGED 


CHALLENGED 


The birds involved in this study were vaccinated with a seven-species coccidiosis 
vaccine. A portion of the birds from each treatment were challenged with E. necatrix 
(100,000 sporulated oocysts per bird) at 6 weeks and 2 days of age. A droppings 
blood score was recorded following the challenge and the maximum scores are given 
under the bars representing the challenged groups (scoring system: no blood = 0 to 
severe bleeding = 5). The bars represent weight gains for an eleven-day period 
immediately following challenge. 


_¥ 4 2 wey velve | 
| 
“controls. Valves can be installed | 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Breaks 


No. of flocks 


Area vaccinated in vaccine 
5 5 
| 35 6 
3 7 
2 5 
ul 33 6 
7 7 
2 5 
iW 27 6 
3 7 
a 5 
Iv 24 6 
3 7 
17 5 
v 8 6 


No. species Period breaks occurred and species identified 


0-6 weeks 7-12 weeks 13-24 weeks 
b,b 
t,t,N tn, ? x 
x 
n 
t,t n,pm 
n 
a an 
n ? ?,b,b 
n 


Areas | and I! represent northern New England and Areas Iii, IV and V involve birds vac- 
cinated in southern New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, North Carolina and 


South Carolina. 


velop satisfactory immunity to all 
species of coccidia for which they are 
vaccinated. E. necatrix the weak- 
est link in the chain according to 
our studies and field observations. 
It normally takes longer to develop 
immunity to this species than to 
most of the others. 

Recently, the oral drop method of 
vaccinating chicks for coccidiosis at 
day-old was introduced. Since most 
of our work, including field studies, 
involved vaccination via the drinking 
water, we decided to compare the 
oral drop method at day-old with 
water vaccination at 3 days of age. 

Figure 1 summarizes immunity de- 
velopment for this comparison. 

The seven species vaccine used in 
the comparison contained E. praecox 
and E. brunetti in addition to the 
five mentioned earlier. The 
vaccinated birds were challenged at 
6 2/7 weeks of Although the 
challenge did not cause mortality in 
the vaccinated birds, blood was 
served in their droppings. This sug- 
that immunity to E. necatrix 
was not fully developed at 6 2/7 
weeks of age 

Weight gains following challenge 
were slightly better for the oral drop 
method suggesting slightly faster im- 
munity development. The birds which 
did not receive a coccidiostat also ap- 
peared to have better immunity de- 
velopment since they produced lower 
blood scores. This is an expected re- 
action, but in the field a coccidiostat 
is normally recommended because the 
combination of vaccination and nat- 
ural exposure might cause a break 
without the drug. Other workers in- 
dicate that the oral drop method pro- 
vides more uniform as well as slight- 
ly faster immunity development. This 
method of vaccinating is adapted to 
hatchery application. 

Field Evaluation 

The rest of this presentation deals 
with a field evaluation of coccidiosis 
vaccination. 

During 1959 and 1960 we collected 
information on 173 replacement flocks 
(700,000 birds) vaccinated with three 
types of vaccine. Flock size ranged 
from 450 to 44,000 birds. Records 
were kept throughout the growing 
period and in most cases the laying 


is 


species 


age. 


ob- 


gests 


period was also involved. Table 1 
summarizes results with these field 
flocks. 


It is interesting to note that as the 
number of species in the vaccine was 
increased the number of coccidiosis 
breaks decreased. A coccidiosis break 
was considered to have occurred when 
the flock involved showed definite 
signs of the diseasé, a diagnosis was 
made by a diagnostic laboratory, and 
treatment was required to bring the 
problem under control. An additional 
7% of the flocks on each vaccine 
showed either a noticeable reaction 
to vaccination or mild symptoms of 
coccidiosis during the middle part of 
the growing period. Such cases were 
not diagnosed as coccidiosis nor did 
they result in any economic losses. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of 
coccidiosis. breaks in vaccinated 
flocks, the type of vaccine on which 


they occurred, the species of coccidia 
involved, the age when the birds 
were affected and the areas involved. 
Differential diagnoses were made 
state diagnostic laboratories. The 
identified are indicated in 
by the first letter of the 


by 
species 


Table 2 


species name. For example, t stands | 


for E. tenella. In some cases two 
species were found. The designation 
pm indicates that both E. praecox 
and E. maxima were involved. One 
flock in Area I had a break attributed 
to E. necatrix (N) at 3 weeks of age 
and a second break caused by the 
new species, E. mivati (X), after it 
had been in production for 6 months. 
The question mark indicates that no 
species identification was made. 

In 8 of the 173 flocks vaccinated, 
breaks Occurred from 2 to 6 weeks 
after vaccination. Fifteen flocks had 
breaks 6 to 12 weeks after vaccina- 
tion and three flocks had breaks after 
they were 12 weeks old. Four flocks 
had excessive mortality attributed 
to coccidiosis following vaccination, 


but in each case only a part of the | 


flock (one pen or one floor) was in- 
volved. Only one break was observed 
in 
vaccinated flocks have performed 
very well in the laying house. 

At least half of the farms selected 
for these vaccination studies had a 
past history of coccidiosis problems. 
In Area I, for example, over 80% 
had trouble with coccidiosis prior to 
vaccinating. Since these same farms 
have been using the vaccine, only 
20% have had trouble with coccidio- 
Most of the breaks in the vacci- 
nated flocks were attributed to three 
factors: (1) An insufficient number 
of species in the vaccine, (2) condi- 
tions which favored an early rapid 
build-up of coccidiosis and (3) con- 
ditions which prevented optimum im- 
munity development. 


sis 


Success Factors 

Proper knowledge of the coccidio- 
sis vaccination program is essential 
its success. Table 3 summarizes 
factors which affect the success of 
the program based on field observa- 
tions. 

The number of species in the vac- 
cine was related to at least four of 
the breaks observed. Our observa- 
tions indicate that for satisfactory 
protection the vaccine should contain 
all of the damaging species of coc- 
cidia, particularly for areas where 
coccidiosis exposure is heavy. 

Proper application of the vaccine 


to 


TABLE 3. Factors Affecting Success 
of Coccidiosis Vaccination 


. Number of species in vaccine 
. Application of vaccine 

. Coccidiostat used 

. Age when vaccinated 

Litter condition 

. Other drugs used 

Other vaccinations given 

. Other diseases 

. Management 

. Susceptibility to coccidiosis 


the laying house. Generally, the | 
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is important. Five of the breaks ob- 
served were related to improper vac- 
cination. Some of the problems ob- 
served in this connection were as 
follows: 

1. Vaccine was administered 
through a water proportioner. 

2. Stabilizer was not used. 

3. Improper dilution of vaccine 
when administering. 

4. Insufficient watering space. 

A suitable coccidiostat should be 
used in the feed until birds are six 
weeks old. Most of the current broiler 
coccidiostats will not permit satisfac- 
tory immunity development in their 
presence at approved use levels. Our 
experiences indicate that SQ, Trithia- 
dol and Bifuran are satisfactory coc- 
cidiostats to use in the vaccination 
program. Removal of the coccidiostat 
earlier than 5 weeks after vaccina- 
tion may have caused two of the 
breaks observed in our field studies. 
Feeding the coccidiostat for more 
than 6 weeks after vaccination may 
delay immunity development to cer- 


tain species even with recommended 
coccidiostats. 

The age when birds are vaccinated 
may have a bearing on the success 
of the program. When birds are vac- 
cinated later than recommended, a 
combination of heavy natural ex- 
posure and the vaccination may cause 
an outbreak. This was apparently the 
case with two of the field flocks in- 
volved in our appraisal. One flock, for 
example, had a break two days after 
it was vaccinated. 

Condition of the litter for the first 
three weeks following vaccination is 
an important factor affecting the 
success of coccidiosis vaccination. In 
this regard, heat source must also be 
considered. Some moisture must be 
present in the litter for oocyst sporu- 
lation. If the litter is too dry, the 
birds will not get a sufficient num- 
ber of sporulated oocysts to permit 
proper immunity development. If the 
litter is too moist, then the oocysts 
may multiply too rapidly and a coc- 
cidiosis break may occur. With heat- 
ing systems that keep the litter un- 


usually dry, the litter should be 
sprinkled periodically for the first 
three weeks after vaccinating. Good 
ventilation is important in avoiding 
excessive moisture. Condition of the 
litter was related to at least four 
of the breaks observed. 

Use of other drugs, water sani- 
tizers, or chlorinated water can have 
an adverse effect on vaccination if 
administered during and immediately 
following vaccination. NF-180 at 
levels above 2 lb. per ton (50 gm. of 
furazolidone) and potentiated Aureo- 
mycin or Terramycin will delay im- 
munity development. 

Other vaccinations should be 
planned so that any stress which they 
produce will not coincide with the 
reaction to coccidiosis vaccination. 
For respiratory diseases the vaccine 
should be administered within 3 days 
after coccidiosis vaccination. 

Other diseases which occur during 
the immunity development period 
might provide enough extra stress 
to cause a break. 

Sound poultry management con- 
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New kind of paper stretches to reduce 
multiwall costs...improve performance 


CLUPAK extensible paper multiwalls g-i-v-e to absorb impact 
. give even better performance than conventional 
kraft bags of heavier basis weight . 
paper tonnage savings, plus other major benefits : 


FILLING: Multiwalls fill faster and more evenly . . . reduce 
prevent costly interruptions in filling line 


and strain . 


breakage... 
schedules. 


HANDLING: Withstand boxcar manhandling by absorbing 
. minimize loss from product damage and waste. 


WAREHOUSING: Take rougher handling, higher stacking, 


impact . 


without splitting or bursting. 
Today 15% to 25% 


of all industrial multiwalls are made of 
CLUPAK extensible paper. Savings are the reason! Ask the 
man who sells you paper for a test shipment! 


produce substantial 


Compared to conventional 
kraft of equal basis weight has: 
© Up to 7 times more controlled machine direction stretch. 
© 3 to 5 times greater ability to withstand impact and shock. 
© 10 to 20% increase in cross direction stretch. 


© 40% improved puncture resistance. 
© Identical smoothness and printability. 
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‘IT STRETCHES TO SHRINK YOUR COSTS” 


STRETCH -- 


tributes greatly to the success of any 
vaccination program. Good sanitation, 
proper ventilation, and sound feed- 
ing practices are vital for success. One 
practice which has been observed to 
adversely affect the success of coc- 
cidiosis vaccination is the moving of 
birds to new quarters before suffi- 
cient immunity has developed. For 
best results birds should not be moved 
until at least five (preferably six) 
weeks after they are vaccinated. If 
they must be moved, then move 
some of the litter with them. It is 
not advisable to completely change 
the litter during the period when coc- 
cidiosis immunity is being developed. 
Provide sufficient floor space and an 
adequate amount of feeder and wa- 
terer space. 

Susceptibility of the strain of birds 
involved to coccidiosis is a factor of 
minor importance. In coccidiosis chal- 
lenge studies it has been observed 
that some strains of birds are more 
susceptible to coccidiosis than others. 
In our field evaluation it was noticed 
that some strains had a greater reac- 
tion to the vaccination than others 

In summary, our studies and field 
observations indicate that vaccina- 
tion is an effective method of pre- 
venting coccidiosis in replacements 
It should be especially helpful to the 
poultryman who has a past history 
of coccidiosis problems. 

Use of the vaccine in the field has 
not been 100% effective, but the 
problems experienced have not all 
been due to the vaccine. At present, 
the limitations of this vaccination 
program involve the need for (1) the 
inclusion of all damaging species of 
coccidia in the vaccine, (2) improved 
early immunity development to E. 
necatrix, and (3) more careful at- 
tention on the farm to those factors 
which affect the success of coccidio- 
sis immunization. 

Test work in progress on the vac- 
cine and method of administration 
should ultimately overcome most of 
these limitations. It must be recog- 
nized that with any biological system 
there will always be a few problems. 
This immunization program is being 
used effectively in the field today and 
shows great promise for the future. 
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New Mexico to Collect 
For Drouth Feed Plan 


SANTA FE—After 4% years of de- 
lay, New Mexico is moving toward 
collection of $373,000 from 3,100 
ranchers who took part in the uncon- 
stitutional drouth feed program. 

Attorney General Earl Hartley has 
mailed letters to the ranchers telling 
them how much they owe the state. 
He did not demand repayment, but 
merely told them the extent of their 
debts. 


“Nobody to date has told them how 
much they owed,” he said. “I think 
they are honorable men and will 
pay.” 

The debts arose from the state’s 
participation in the federally spon- 
sored emergency feed program for 
drouth-hit ranches in 1956. After the 
money was spent providing feed, the 
New Mexico Supreme Court decided 
in January 1957 that the state funds 
were spent illegally, declaring that 
the money amounted to a “donation” 
to private individuals, expressly for- 
bidden by the state constitution. 

The debts range from 98¢ to $7,000. 

Attorney General Hartley did not 
release the names of any ranchers 
involved in the drouth-feed debts. He 
said he would not reveal any names 
unless he was forced to bring law- 
suits to recover the money. This was 
the only hint he gave on what action 
he would take if they do not pay vol- 
untarily. 


Illinois Plans Feed 
Microscopy School 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. A school 
for beginner and advanced students 
in the fundamentals of feed micro- 
scopy will be held here by the divi- 
sion of foods, dairies and standards, 
Illinois State Department of Agricul- 


ture. The event is scheduled for Aug. | 


28-Sept. 2. 
A. W. Creswell, state feed micro- 
scopist, who is in charge of the school, 
will teach flotation techniques. 
Students will receive 40 hours of 
individual instruction 


in delivering | 


the percent of components in feed in- | 
gredients and the percentage of ma- 


jor ingredients in feed mixtures. 

In addition, students will receive 
fundamentals in spot testing for 
tracing minerals and certain drugs 
in medicated feeds. 

At the completion of the course, 
each student will receive five sam- 
ples evenly distributed through 1961 


and 1962 as a follow up on the in- | 


struction received during the course. 

The class will be limited in num- 
ber. Interested persons are asked to 
write Mr. Creswell at 2028 N. 20th 
St., Springfield, Ill. 


New Home Office 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The 
nois Farm Supply Co. headquarters 
is now in a new home office building 
here that contains general offices of 
the Illinois Agricultural Assn. and its 
eight affiliates. 

The company’s 
1701 Towanda Ave., 
Bloomington, Il. 


new address is 
P.O. Box 585, 


T. E. STIVERS CO. 


_ DECATUR, GA. 
CONSULTING e DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 
Mill Modernization Studies 
Appraisals—Special Problems 
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S. D. Firm to Handle 


Bio-Zyme Products 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed by Na- 
tional Bio-Zyme, Inc., Sioux Falls, to 
handle products of Bio-Zyme, Inc., 
Sheldon, Iowa, firm, for which the 
now defunct Northern Bio-Chemical 
Co. was a major distributor. 

Officers of the new firm, capitalized 
at $500,000, are William C. Crampton, 
president; Newton J. Relyea, vice 
president; and his wife, Irene, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Bio-Zyme, Inc., which is owned by 
H. E. Kistner and his son, Jim, sup- 
plied an enzyme feed supplement to 
Northern Bio-Chemical before it was 
forced into bankruptcy after its ma- | 

| 
| 


Fruen 


jor stockholder, Burnice Geiger, ad- 
mitted embezzling more than $2 mil- 
lion from her father’s bank in Shel- 
don. 


MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the Seuree bs more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 
lling ompen 
competitive prices : 
Today, with competitior 
can provide feed manufacturers with grain ingredients that maintain profits with- 

out sacrificing quality 
Contact Your Broker or Dealer 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


has established a reputation for quality and service at 


even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 


FEEDERS GET ONE STEER FREE FOR EVERY 29 THEY FEED! 


Starting with only 29 steers and ending up with 30 
is a real accomplishment any way you look at it. 
Yet, feeding tests now show that a profit bonus like 
this is not only possible . . . it’s probable in most 
cases. 


Extensive tests compared a normal diet with one 
fortified with 5% stabilized unimal fat on a group 
of yearling steers and heifers of Hereford and Angus 
breed. At the end of the 141 day test, those receiving 
the fat fortified diet gained an average of 32 pounds 
more ...a bonus equal to an extra steer for every 


29 head. 


And that was only the beginning! Those on the fat 
ration consumed far less feed per 100 pounds of 
gain . . . 61 pounds less mixed feed and 40 pounds 
less roughage. On this basis, feed savings averaged 
10% per head. When carcasses were graded, only 
50% of the normal diet group were rated choice or 


"907 


better while 72% of those receiving fat fortified 
rations were graded prime or choice. 


All these findings mean more money for the feeder. 
If you’re not already mixing fat enriched rations, 
talk to your local renderer soon. He can give you 
complete details on tests like this, as well as other 
research information which shows the way to more 
weight gain, lower cost per pound of gain, and 
increased growth rate for poultry, hogs, and cattle. 


Best of all the use of animal fat helps improve the 
market for animal protein byproducts . . . results 
in better cattle prices when they’re sold. 


Ask your renderer to tell you about improving your 
feed results with stabilized animal fats, meat meal, 
meat and bone meal, poultry byproducts meal, and 
other products of today’s scientific rendering 
industry. 


national renderers association 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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. Best way to head off slumps in egg 

production brought on by stress is 
to offer your producers a well- 
fortified layer feed containing 200 


-AUREOMYCIN FED grams of AUREOMYCIN per ton. 
. 200 grams per ton feed This is an essential step in the 


during this 15-day period Cyanamid Coordinated Feed- 
' Health Program for layers. 


~ 


This chart illustrates the egg pro- 
duction history of a flock of 1500 
% heavy-breed hens in Texas. Al- 
though the hens appeared healthy 

and no disease was revealed by 
clinical investigation, note the sud- 
den drop in production over a 30- 
, day period, followed by the rapid 
| recovery within 15 days after the 
feeding of AUREOMYCIN. Note 
also that production remained at 


15-DAY PERIODS 


EGGS PRODUCED PER 15-DAY PERIOD (thousands) 
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HOW TO KEEP 


FEED INTAKE UP 


AND AVOID 
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HOT WEATHER SLUMPS 


When you show your producers how to do it with a special 
layer feed containing 200 grams of Aureomycin, you put more money 
into their pockets and more feed sales tonnage on your books 


Your most successful egg pro- 
ducers keep vigilant eyes trained 
on feed consumption charts... 
particularly during spells of hot 
weather. 

They know that heat stress 
can bring on a sharp decline in 
feed intake with an equally sharp 
drop in egg production following 
in its wake. 

So, as soon as the feed con- 
sumption figures begin to fall off, 
they move in fast with efficient 
measures to reduce stress effects. 
One of the most important of 
these measures is a high-level 
antibiotic feed designed to keep 
hens eating. 

Feed companies supply 
well-fortified feeds 
Producers are able to take this 
step swiftly and profitably be- 
cause progressive feed manufac- 
turers have provided them with 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


exactly the kind of feed needed to 
meet and correct the situation. 

This is a well-fortified palat- 
able feed containing 200 grams of 
AUREOMYCIN® per ton. Fed for 5 
days, or longer if stress is unusu- 
ally severe, this feed quickly re- 
stores birds to good health and 
normal production. 

AUREOMYCIN at the 200 gram 
level provides a tremendous boost 
to appetite and vigor in heat- 
stressed or out-of-condition birds. 
No other drug is so effective in 
controlling the clinical and sub- 
clinical diseases that often follow 
stress. 

Many feed manufacturers rec- 
ommend this type of feed for all 
stress periods — not only for hot 
weather but for pullet-housing 
time and during extreme cold 
weather. They also recommend 
such a feed as the most effective 


treatment of CRD, blue comb and 
synovitis. 

If you are not now promoting 
a stress feed containing AUREO- 
MYCIN, plan to do so. It can be a 
production booster for your pro- 
ducers — and a sales booster for 
you. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow their directions for use. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 
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Feed Analysis Program Featured at 
Convention of Feed Microscopists 


DENVER—The American Associa- 
tion of Feed Microscopists held its 
ninth annual convention here recent- 
ly, and the program featured 13 sci- 
entific papers on microscopy and re- 
lated topics. 

Each of the papers was delivered 
by a specialist from one of the vari- 
ous state feed control laboratories 
or the industry. 

A special feature of this year’s 
meeting was the feed microscopy 
short course where the enrollees re- 
ceived highly individualized instruc- 
tion at both beginning and advanced 
levels. Instructors for the short 
course were L. A. Barefield and Mel- 
vin Tucker of the Arkansas State 
Plant Board; E. E. Brown, Texas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, and 
G. M. Barnhart, Missouri Department 
of Agriculture. 


Also presented at the annual meet- 
ing was a photo supplement to the 
Manual of Feed Microscopy. The sup- 
plement consists of 16 photographs 
of the leading grains, seeds and min- 
erals used in livestock feeding. The 
grains and seeds are shown both un- 
ground and in ground or meal form, 
the association reports. 

The supplement is to be sent to all 
manual owners and will be included 
in all copies of the manual sold in 
the future. Manuals are available 
from G. M. Barnhart, secretary-treas- 
urer, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Summaries of Papers 
Brief resumes of the papers fol- 
low: 
(1) Following a Feed Sample 
Through the Microscopy Laboratory; 


Melvin Tucker, Arkansas State Plant 
Board—The main feature of this talk 
was the description of the systematic 
fractionation and examination of the 
sample through which the presence of 
all ingredients listed on the feed tag 
together with the absence of all in- 
gredients not listed is confirmed. 

(2) Why the Feed Microscopist 
Should Know Crystallography; W. C. 
McCrone, McCrone Associates— 
Since the primary purpose of micro- 
scopy is the recognition of the vari- 
ous feed components, simple, rapid 
and foolproof methods of identifica- 
tion are of much practical value. 
Most of the routine methods in pres- 
ent use depend on observations of the 
morphological characteristics such as 
particle shape, color, transparency, 
surface texture, etc. However, in 
many cases a much more exact iden- 
tification can be made by supplement- 
ing these observations with measure- 
ments of crystal angles, refractive 
index, birefringence, etc. According 
to the author, all solids are crystal- 


In_ five 


breeding alone” 
determined 


Arbor Acres Queens would cost as much 
as any replacements you can buy! 


recent Random Samples Arbor not the only cost in a pullet. There is always 


Gabor Cleves 


Acres Queens outperformed the other six 
leading white egg layers. Ahead in average 
income and in average production per pullet 
housed, they were well above average in 
livability and feed conversion. In egg quality 
they produced their usual outstanding re- 
sults: the strong interiors and tough, even- 
textured shells handlers are looking for. 
What's more, these Queen entries were not 
experimental crosses but the same strain 
cross you can buy right now. 


To develop commercial layers like these 
required a proven breeding program. This 
costs a lot of money. Breeding, however, is 


the cost of distribution which has nothing 
to do with increasing your profit. So we 
found a way to distribute more efficiently. 
We already maintained our own farms in 
every important egg-producing area with 
plenty of room for strain cross breeder 
flocks. With these we eliminated much of 
your hatcheryman’s overhead. He saves and 
passes the saving along to you. The way 
today’s Queen is performing you're still 
ahead at housing time and throughout the 
laying year. Does it make sense to pay more 
for your replacements when there’s an 
Arbor Acres Queen hatcheryman nearby? 
Better call him right away. 


AVA GLASTONBURY, CONN. Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. San Luis Obispo, Calif. + Concord, N.C. + Blairsville, Ga. 
Skowhegan, Me. + Carthage, Miss. * Dahlonega, Ga. + Springdale, Ark. + Albertville, Ala. + Thorntown, ind. + Tenaha, Tex. + Aprilia, italy 


line, and due to the large number and 
variety of physical properties that 
can be easily determined with high 
accuracy, the chance of error in 
identifying a given compound is 
greatly reduced through the use of 
these measurements. 

(3) Problems of the Israel Feed 
Industry; E. E. Brown, Research Sci- 
entist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas 
—In this paper the author presented 
a brief but fairly broad description 
of the present status of the feed in- 
dustry in Israel. Approximately 95% 
of the mixed feed produced in Israel 
is used in poultry production. There 
are approximately 250 feed mills in 
Israel; however, all are very small, 
most being equipped with 1.5-2 ton 
vertical mixers. Operation is on a 
very limited schedule, sometimes less 
than one day per week. There is a 
definite aversion to the grinding of 
grain beyond the “cracked” size re- 
sulting in serious segregation in the 
bag and selection by the animals. No 
pelleted feeds are produced. 

(4) A Tracer Method for the De- 
tection and Determination of Mi- 
cro Ingredients; Dr. S. Eisenberg, 
ANRESCO Research — This paper 
featured the description of a system- 
atic method for rapid (microscopic) 
determination of the uniformity of 
inclusion of a minor or trace ingredi- 
ent or ingredients in a feed without 
chemical analysis through the use of 
a tracer composed of a finely divided 
(accurately sized) salt (sodium chlor- 
ide) coated with a water soluble-or- 
ganic insoluble dye. The test is made 
by premixing the tracer salt with the 
feed ingredient under study at a level 
which will give 10-25 parts per mil- 
lion of the tracer salt in the feed. 
The tracer-containing ingredient is 
then mixed with the feed according 
to normal production procedure. Sam- 
ples are withdrawn and the mineral 
portion of the feed is separated from 
a weighed sample in a chloroform 
or carbon tetrachloride flotation. The 
mineral residue is dried (hot plate) 
and spread on filter paper after which 
it is sprayed with water to dissolve 
the dye which is absorbed by the 
paper resulting in the development 
of colored spots. Since the number 
of particles per gram of the tracer 
salt is known, it is extremely simple 
to count the number of spots (or 
tracer particles) in the feed sample 
and to compare this number with the 
quantity which should be present if 
the added ingredient (and tracer) 
are uniformly distributed. 

(5) The Role of the Food and Drug 
Administration in Civil Defense (with 
Special Emphasis on the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Fluorescent 
Antibody Techniques); H. V. Lein- 
inger, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion—Present efforts by the FDA to- 
ward developing a state of readiness 
in the U.S. with respect to all con- 
ditions of national emergency were 
described. An extensive research pro- 
gram involving the addition of bio- 
logical warfare (BW) agents to food 
to investigate their survival and to 
develop decontamination procedures 
is under way. Fluorescent antibody 
techniques offer distinct advantages 
in the identification of various BW 
agents and studies are being conduct- 

(Turn to CONVENTION, page 75) 
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Night and day protection 
pennies more 


“Hygromycin B is highly 
effective and more nearly 
meets the requirements of an 


ideal wormer than any of the 


former compounds.’ 


WORM EGGS COST YOU MONEY 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Makers of Stilbosol ® (diethylstilbestro! premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen @ (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


If you fully understand the life cycles of swine worms, 
you know expelling the worms every now and then is 
really no control at all. The worms have already done 
most of their damage. Not so with Hygromix! Hygromix 
controls worm damage continuously. And it costs far less 
than some folks believe. 

You can give Hygromix full-time protection to one 
pig from age 5 weeks up to 100 pounds for about 21¢. You 
can give him the same protection to 75 pounds for only 
13¢. How does this compare with purge-type wormers? 
Based on current prices, Hygromix costs about a nickel 
more than the usual two wormings. What do you get for 
your nickel? Full-time protection! People who use it 
know it’s worth it! Try it and see. 


GROMIxX* 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products ) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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The Chicken Comes First... 
in Any Quality Egg Program 


And the one strain of layer that comes first in all-around 
egg quality is the H & N Leghorn! 

We invite comparison ... not only in Official Random 
Sample Test records, but in any quality controlled program 
where eggs are graded on a breakout basis . . . white, uniform 
shells of excellent quality ...a Haugh Unit score well above 
the required USDA “Fresh Fancy” and “AA” grades even 
after 13 to 14 months of lay—these are H & N Leghorn eggs! 

In 19 official tests ending in 1960, H & N had 24 entries 
against a total of 520 competing entries. See how H & N 
compares: 


*x ALBUMEN QUALITY... 


H & N averaged 80.1 Haugh Unit value... tops over 
all competitors! 


*x PRODUCTION... 


H & N’s average hen-housed production was 14 eggs 
per hen more than the average of all competitors. 


*x LIVABILITY... 


H & N lived better! They averaged 90.4% hen-housed 
livability—3.1% better than average of all competitors. 


*x INCOME... 


21c more per hen housed than the average of all 520 
competing entries. 


*x FEED EFFICIENCY... 


H & N Leghorns not only produced 12 more eggs per 
hen, they did it on an average of .14 pounds less feed 
per dozen! 


Be sure of your program. Order H & N’s. For an appoint- 
ment with an H & N representative to explain the H & N 
franchised distribution program and how H & N birds are 
doing in other quality egg programs, please write to us. 


«=HEISDORF & NELSON FARMS, INC. 


P.O. BOX 428 KIRKLAND, WASHINGTON 
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Convention 
Calendar 


July 24-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 


| Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
| ern Utilization Research and Devel- 


opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

July 28— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec, Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 

Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Il. 

Aug. 7-9— Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 


Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memoria! Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 
ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit If; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 


(Turn to CALENDAR, page 66) 
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the Hammer Division. 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 
hold their edge and cut cleaner. 

NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Ca!l or write 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 
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Put more broiler 
in your feeds 
with Dawe’s 


Vitamelk 


i 


There’s more broiler in a ton and more profit for 
the grower, when you fortify your starter and 
finisher feeds with Vitamelk Broiler. They are criti- 
| . cal rations that require this specialized fortification 
| to meet today’s performance demands for growth 
rate and feed conversion. 


VITAMELK | Vitamelk Broiler,developed by Dawe’s Nutrition 
PRODUCTS | Research and Technical Service, is a convenient, 
There are specific | easy-to-use comprehensive fortifier. Vitamelk 

Vitsenelics for: Broiler is a Dawe’s quality-controlled premix of 


vitamins, antibiotics, unidentified factors and trace 


e 
broilers minerals at research-proved levels for high-effi- 


Talk broiler feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in broiler nutrition. 


aeers ciency broiler feed performance. 
preeders When your Vitamelk-fortified broiler feeds are 
: ueneys | judged by cost-conscious growers, they’ll be rated 
* dairy | “‘tops” on the basis of growth rate, feed conversion 
E expe | and feed cost to produce a pound of meat. 
* swine | 

| 

| 


DAWE’S LABORATORIES, INC. 
A800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Feed Fortification 
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Histostat-50 still 
prevents 


blackhead best 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents 
blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-SO is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-50 in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 


that is the nation’s No. | blackhead preventive! 


LABORATORIES 


towa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


= > 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Inform the Public 


A heavy downpour of rain that 
summer afternoon kept many farmers 
from coming in with the grain for 
grinding. The mill was only partly 
busy on appointment grinding from 
the grain bank storage. Therefore, 
when Pop Henley walked into the 
office about 4:30 holding a paper cup 


of coffee, and apparently in a talking 
mood, Joe really wasn’t surprised. 

“The fellows out there can handle 
the grinding and mixing, Joe,” said 
Pop. “I’ve got an idea to discuss with 
you.” 

“Good,” said Joe, leaning back in 
his swivel chair. “You know me. I 
always like to hear business building 
ideas. I always tell myself when I 


get so that I won’t open my mind to 
new ideas, then I’ll sell out and run 
for political office.” 

Pop Henley chuckled. “Yeah, that’s 
the way it is. Man, so many new 
ideas are flying around this country, 
if a man doesn’t entertain one or 
two of them now and then he gets 
way behind times. Lost in the shuf- 
fle.” 


and 


“Easy on me... easy on you!” 
Wherever, whenever, fowl pox is a threat, PIPOVAX is the trusted answer for 
good health management. 


PIPOVAX 


PREVENTS FOWL POX 


This is the mild vaccine, combining gentleness with proved potency. It’s so 
safe you can use it on day-old chicks—gives protection through the growing period. 
Replacement pullets vaccinated at four weeks are protected for life. 

Protect your birds, your premises, your profits with PIPOVAX—one of the 
great health management aids by ASL. See your ASL supplier or write— 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC., Madison 1, Wis. 
Your Partner in Health Management 


“Now, how about this idea of 
years?” Joe asked. 

Pop sipped his coffee. “Well, this 
idea may not exactly build busin’ss, 
Joe, but it will build goodwill.”, 

“Well, Im for sound goodwill ideas, 
too.” 

Pop cleared his throat. “All spring, 
Joe, you have been training us in 
selling pesticides, fertilizers, etc., and 
informing us what we have to tell 
customers about each, including haz- 
ards. Now that is sound advice.” 

“I’m sure it is.” 

“But,” went on Pop, “here it is 
half way through the pesticide sea- 
son, and I’m afraid we have slipped 
up on one thing.” 

Joe looked surprised. “We have? 
What?” 

Read the Label 

Pop took another sip of coffee. 
“Well, when we sell a man a pesti- 
cide and tell him what dosage re- 
quirements to use, we recommend 
that he read the label when he gets 
ready to use the material.” 

“Yes, that’s the precautionary thing 
to do,” Joe said. “A sick man would 
not double his doctor’s prescription 
directions. Neither should the farmer 
double or add to recommended dos- 
ages. You know how I have cau- 
tioned you men time and again never 
to misrepresent a pesticide, and to 
always tell farmers to check for dos- 
ages by reading the labels. So what 
have we forgotten?” 

Pop Henley smiled. “Why, Joe, we 
have forgotten to run an ad telling 
farmers what wonderful results 
Pesticides can achieve on farms, but 
that farmers should not forget to 
read the labels each time they use 
them. Just so they won’t forget and 
use too little or too much for the 
job at hand.” 

For a moment, Joe looked at Pop 
Henley, then he began to smile. “I 
get your point, Pop, and it is a good 
one. Not only do we as dealers have 
the duty to tell farmers how to use 
these pesticides carefully and prop- 
erly, but we also have the added 
responsibility of advising them dur- 
ing the season the pesticides are 
used that they should be used in 
proper dosages.” 

“Exactly,” replied Pop. “Don’t 
make a scare ad out of it, but first 
point out that pesticides have their 
place and that without them a lot of 
crops would fail and poultry and 
livestock production slip. To get the 
desired results, we could say in the 
ad, farmers should be sure to check 
label directions for pesticide use or 
to ask us if in doubt.” 


Thinking of the Customer 

Joe nodded. “Excellent idea, Pop. 
That would show customers that we 
are concerned with their use of pesti- 
cides in the right way, and it shows 
we are thinking of them. I’ll use 
such an ad next week. The season 
still has many weeks to run.” 

“And make the ad big enough,” 
cautioned Pop, “so they will see it. 
And cram in some facts and figures 
on what wonderful results pesticides 
are accomplishing. Drag in that idea 
of following label directions as care- 
fully as one does a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. That will lend a little author- 
ity.” 

“We'll run a newspaper ad on it,” 
Joe said, “and we'll also stress it in 
our bulletin. That ought to help the 
situation.” 

Pop agreed. “And I think we could 
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PURINA... 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


< REATING 
ONTRACTING 
HECK -R- MIX 


Before the painter dips his brush in the red 
paint to begin the Checkerboard sign on an 
independent dealer’s Purina super service 
center, the dealer and his “‘sales partner,” 
the Purina Salesman, work out detailed 
plans for service that meets the local farming 
community’s needs. 


In heavy grain-producing areas, the super 
service center will provide Check-R-Mix 
grinding and mixing, grain banking, bulk 
delivery, on-the-farm service and other 
features helpful to customers. Other areas 
may handle complete Chows in bag or bulk 
and stress service to farmers who may or 
may not be producing meat or eggs on con- 
tract. All super service centers hold feeder 
meetings to help farmers keep up to date on 
developments in livestock and poultry. 


Geared to local service to agriculture, Purina 
super service centers make substantial con- 
tributions to farm progress. Appreciation of 
this service helps Purina Dealers grow. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE IS THE 
MOST SOUGHT RURAL RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 


1. Dealers who follow the Purina Archway 
Program realize worthwhile profits on 
their investments. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded money- 
management program for Dealers. 

3. The Checkerboard is rural America’s 
best-known trademark. 

4. There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and poultry 
production situation. 

5. Purina offers complete programs of 
breeding, management, sanitation and 
feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by one of the world’s 
outstanding commercial research 
facilities. 

7. Purina provides a complete line of re- 
search-proved sanitation products. 

8. A coast-to-coast network of mills serves 
Purina Dealers. 

9. The Purina Salesman and the Dealer 
have a “‘Sales Partnership”’ relationship. 

10. The Ralston Purina Company is the 
world’s largest feed manufacturer. 


There are progressive, independent Purina 
Dealers covering most areas. If you are in 
one of the few remaining markets where the 
Purina Franchise is available . . . and if you 
are interested in an outstanding investment 
opportunity, write: RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY, Department F-72, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. 


-YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Meeting the of the ’60's service 


“Sales Partner” J. B. Newton (left) and Dealer Troupe Jones, of Farmers Feed and Seed, super 
* service center at Greensboro, Georgia, discuss plans of serving a growing poultry industry. Dealer 
Jones and Salesman Newton were key men in the development of the area's egg production. 


‘ Purina super service centers 
THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM geared to needs of local farming 
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| also use a big sign on the subject in 
| the store, Joe. Smiley can make it; 
| he’s good at that sort of thing. After 
| all, remember that one case of a 
pesticide used wrongly and it makes 
the newspaper front page, or is 


A FEED 


Duty Inclined 
ag Feeders 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists Drag Feeder 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Permanent Magnetic 


Ear Cor 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed ow 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M 


EQUIPMENT 


Vertical 
Mixers 


er like a scandal. One case could 
hurt us immensely, and make farm- 
ers forget all the good our pesticides 
have done. So let’s take all precau- 
tionary measures.” 

“You are so right, Pop,” said Joe 
gratefully. “Believe me, a modern 
feed mill is a busy place, with many 
projects going on. Once in a while 
we may slip up on some part of a 
and it’s 


| passed around from farmer to farm- 


MILL 


Recirculating 
Collectors 


dACOBSON 
HAMMERMILLS 


sales promotion program, 
wonderful to have employees bring 
AJACS up ideas like this to help me.” 
Employee Competition 
UNIVERSAL Pop Henley chuckled. “Joe, there is 
Quick Screen Change | one phase of employee suggestions 
| that perhaps you have not realized 
AJACS-O-MATIC | but perhaps you do and don’t tell 
us. That is how we men in the mill 


__ Remote Screen Change 


look on such suggestions. We are 
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STERLING 
SUPERMIX CAUSAL 


Plenty: For instance, the experience and know-how of top salt nutritionists 
who see to it that Sterling Supermix Blusalt and our Feed and Farm Salt 
products are top quality, and that the trace element compounds used are 
stable, compatible with vitamin pre-mixes and available to livestock and 
poultry. Plus the advice of expérienced field service personnel, on call to 
help you solve special feed mixing and salt handling problems. Plus the 
advanced engineering of Sterling's own mixing equipment, guaranteeing 
uniform blending of the seven vital trace elements with salt, the ideal car- 
rier, resulting in even distribution throughout your feeds. 

You see? You've got it in the bag: the sum of the entire resources of a 
company that wants to earn your business by giving you the finest salt 
products ...and service. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING SALT 


& FEED 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY +- CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


UNIFORM COLOR EGGS—Uniform 


color of new Ames In-Cross brown 
eggs was dramatized in this display 
at the Western Poultry Congress held 
in Sacramento, Cal. Dr. Williams 
Hugh, geneticist for Ames In-Cross, 
Des Moines, is in the background. 


actually in competition with one an- 
other. If one of us doesn’t turn in 
an idea to you, and the rest do, the 
man who doesn’t work on an idea 
gets kidded. He is told that he isn't 
earning that steak dinner you treat 
us to every month, or that he is 
riding the saw and not contributing 
his share to the over-all volume and 
profit on which our incentive pay is 
based.” 

“Really?” asked Joe, delightedly. 

“Sure,” said Pop. “Man, do we 
have to be on the ball. We've got 
so much at stake. We feel bad when 
our total monthly pay—salary and 
incentive pay—falls below the previ- 
ous month. We talk about it, and 
figure out at lunch hour what we 
can do about it.” 

“Pop,” said Joe gratefully, “I’m 
glad you told me this. This shows 
that sales training works.” 

Pop held up his hand. “Just one 
thing, Joe. Please don’t load us with 
too many sales building ideas to make 
us too tense. You don’t want all of 


| us to get ulcers, do you?” 


“No,” laughed Joe. “T'll surely 
keep that in mind. Pass the word 
to the boys. I'm ambitious, but I am 
also humane. I'll always try to re- 
member that.” 


California Feed Mill 


Improvements Progress 


HAYWARD, CAL.—The Hayward 
Poultry Producers Assn. has an- 
nounced that improvements at its 
Ripon plant are progressing on sched- 
ule. A complete new line for feed 
production is being installed in order 
to improve the efficiency for added 
production, officials reported. 

As of May 31, Ripon’s volume has 
increased 400% in two years. With 
a new feed production line complete- 
ly automated, there will be individual 
units for dairy and poultry feed, of- 
ficials said. 

The production of dairy feed has 
been on the increase in the associa- 
tion, it was also noted. The dairy 
program has shown increases due to 
good results of producers and com- 
petitive prices, officials stated. 

The association is producing five 
dairy feeds ranging from 12% to 
17% protein. Officials said that the 
group’s most popular feeds are the 
16% hi D-N dairy and 17% dairy 
mash. These feeds are said to increase 
butterfat content for producers, as 
well as increase milk production. 

At present, dairy feed accounts for 
approximately 20% of the total as- 
sociation feed tonnage, it was re- 
ported. 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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HERE 
starts 
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with Pro-Strep.... 


To help broilers put on those extra weight gains that pay 
off at market time, give your prestarter and starter 
rations the extra protection of PRO-STREP. 


PRO-STREP is a highly effective combination of penicil- 
lin and streptomycin that does more than sharpen appe- 
tites, stimulate growth and improve feed efficiency. It 
also helps prevent early mortality due to organisms 
sensitive to penicillin and streptomycin and maintains 
feed intake and weight gains even in the presence of 
C.R.D., nonspecific infectious enteritis and stress condi- 
tions. Best of all, PRo-STREP does it more economically 
than any single antibiotic—narrow- or broad-spectrum! 


NEWS BULLETIN— 
Now that AmPROL® has been cleared for 
use with high levels of PRO-STREP, you 
ean give your birds double disease-pro- 
tection .. . antibiotic and anticoccidial! 


Ask your Merck Feed Products Representative about 
getting started on a year-’round program of PrRo-STREP 
plus AmPROL in your starter and grower rations. You’ll 
find it pays off at market time. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


The Best Antibiotic Combination... PRO -STREP4 =m 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AMPROLIUM 
AND FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT, RESPECTIVELY. 


Penicillin and Streptomycin QW 
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An answer to conflicting claims about grain 
dryers—ARID-AIRE grain dryers—the one 
and only complete line of vertical and 
horizontal models in several styles and sizes. 
ARID-AIRE features make profits for you. 

@ Completely automatic 

@ Absolutely safe 

@ Greater fuel economy 

@ Fast, gentle, economical drying 

@ Simple low cost installation 

Find out for yourself. Write for ARID- 

AIRE information today. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


159 N. Bryant Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


SERPASIL 


brand 
of 


Enzymes in Barley Rations for Poultry 


Interest in the possible use of 
enzyme supplements in poultry ra- 
tions was renewed by a 1957 report 
from Washington State University. 
Workers at that school found that 
the feed value of barley grown in 
the western states could be improved 
by adding certain enzyme supple- 
ments. 

Since 1957 we have conducted more 
than 40 experiments at Utah State 
University to study the value of 
various enzyme supplements in chick 
diets that contained regular or hul- 
less barley. Most of this work in- 
volved hulless barley. 

We had received samples in 1955 
of a new variety of hulless barley 
being developed at this station. The 
crude fiber content of the grain was 
about 2.2%, and the protein con- 
tent usually exceeded 11.5%. It was 
assumed that the new hulless barley 
would have a higher digestible en- 
ergy content than the barley regu- 
larly grown in our area and we 
hoped it would provide poultrymen 
with a high energy grain at a lower 
cost than the milo and corn from 
the Middle West. 

Before testing enzyme supplements, 
we set out to compare the hulless 


By Dr. J. O. Anderson 
Utah State University 


nitely superior to another. In general, 
however, supplements that had not 
been processed to concentrate a par- 
ticular type of enzyme activity were 
more effective than those which had. 
Preparations sold primarily for amy- 
lase content tended to be more effec- 
tive than those sold primarily for 
protease content. One highly purified 
amylase did not increase the value of 
hulless barley diets. The crude amy- 
lase preparations that increase the 
value of 


hulless barley also include 


proteases. Adding one highly purified | 


protease (Nagarse) to the hulless 
barley rations increased their value, 
although the improvement was slight- 
ly less than that obtained with crude 
preparations. The group at Washing- 
ton State also found a purified prot- 
ease to be somewhat effective. 

Two recent experiments indicate 
that the protein level and amino acid 
balance of a diet affect the value of 
enzyme supplements. This was ex- 
pected since a protease should help 
digest the protein of the grain and 
make more amino acids available to 
the chick, and a protease was found 
to increase the value of hulless barley. 

More experiments will be required 
to determine the practical signifi- 


Dr. J. O. Anderson 


AUTHOR—Dr. Anderson has been 
a member of the poultry department 
staff at Utah State University, Log- 
an, since 1951. He obtained his B.S. 


= barley with other grains in chick | cance of these results. degree in poultry husbandry at Utah 
reser ine rations. Table 1 gives the results Soaking hulless barley in a water | State in 1948. His master’s and doc- 
of a typical experiment. solution of one of the crude bacteri- | tor’s degrees in poultry nutrition 


Chicks fed the hulless barley per- 


increased the 


= al amylases average | were earned at the University of 

is formed about the same as chicks | growth rate 21% and feed efficiency | Maryland. 
fed regular barley; both types of | 18% in five experiments we con- 

- barley were inferior to corn, milo | ducted. Simple addition of the en- : ‘ 

the first or wheat. Since 1955 we have con- | zyme supplement to the ration pro- | the grain for the chicks, and when 
ducted more than 50 experiments | duced only 11% increase in growth | W& added an enzyme supplement, the 
comparing rations that contained | and an 8% increase in feed efficiency. os rate was increased more than 


Tranquilizing 
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CHICKEN 

and 

TURKEY 
FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 


Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


either corn or hulless barley. Several 
different lots of each grain have 
been used in these tests. Chick 
growth rates, to four weeks of age 
averaged 17% higher with corn diets 
than with hulless barley diets. Feed 
efficiency averaged 12% higher. Be- 
yond the four-week period, the corn 
continued to be superior but the 
difference was not so great. These re- 
sults pertain only to chicks fed ra- 
tions without added enzymes. 


RESULTS OBTAINED BY ADD- 
ING ENZYME SUPPLEMENTS— 
Since 1957 we have tested many dif- 
ferent enzyme supplements in an at- 
tempt to increase the value of hulless 
barley for chicks. Most of the sup- 
plements were bacterial or fungal 
enzyme preparations. Some are sold 
primarily for their amylase activity, 
some for their protease or lipase ac- 
tivity. All of the crude bacterial or 
fungal preparations that were tested 
increased growth rate and feed effi- 
ciency and improved the condition of 
the droppings. One supplement pro- 
duced by the malting industry was 
also effective. 

The per cent improvement pro- 
duced by adding a specific prepara- 
tion varied from one experiment to 
another, and it would be difficult to 
say that one supplement was defi- 


TABLE 1. Comparative Value of Hulless 
Barley and Other Grains for Chicks 


Adding trypsin, pancreatin, erep- 
sin or amylopsin (all digestive en- 
zyme preparations), or malt diastase 
to hulless barley chick rations did 
not improve performance in our ex- 
periments. Commercial ficin, brome- 
lin, or papain (all plant proteases) 
reduced growth rates. Just four 
pounds of ficin per ton reduced 
growth rates. by 50%. 


WHY ENZYMES ARE NEEDED— 
In order to make the most effective 
enzyme preparations at the lowest 
cost, we need to know what types of 
enzyme activity are essential, why 
they are needed and how they act 
upon the grain. In an attempt to 
partially clarify some of these un- 
knowns, we added a crude bacterial 
amylase to a ration containing un- 
treated hulless barley and to rations 
containing hulless barley soaked and 
dried at different temperatures. Typi- 
cal relative growth rates are given in 
Table 2. 

Apparently chicks depend upon en- 
zymes that are either in or on the 
hulless barley to help them digest the 
grain. The amounts naturally present 
in hulless barley are not sufficient to 
allow the chick to digest this grain as 
completely as can be done when more 
enzymes are added. When the grain 
was soaked at room temperature 
these enzymes and probably others 
produced by microorganisms during 
the soaking period partially digested 
the grain, and little improvement was 


Generally, when an enzyme supple- 
ment was added to a hulless barley 
diet, growth rate and feed efficiency 
were increased, and the droppings 
were less sticky. In some of the 
treatments used in our experiments, 
however, these improvements were 
not always associated. This led us to 
believe that the improvements noted 
when enzyme supplements were add- 
ed to hulless barley probably resulted 
from a complex process instead of a 
single reaction. A protease may be 
one of the essential substances, but 
evidently others are needed for maxi- 
mum results. 


ENZYMES AND ANTIBILOTICS— 
Antibiotics in the diet also seemed to 
affect the response obtained when an 
enzyme supplement was added to hul- 
less barley diets. This interaction was 
quite erratic, but data from more 
than 25 experiments provide a basis 
for the statement. Table 3 gives the 
average per cent increase in growth 
rate and feed efficiency that were 
produced when a _ crude bacterial 
amylase was added to diets contain- 
ing different antibiotics or no added 
antibiotic. 

In our first experiments, chlorte- 
tracycline was included in all rations. 
Later we used zinc bacitracin in all 
rations. When the twwu series were 
compared, the enzyme supplements 
apparently had produced about twice 
as high a response in the first series 


<= — —— | noted when more enzymes were | as in the second. We have since con- 
ieientain pp a Feed/gain | added to the ration. When the barley | ducted several experiments to study 
————————— was soaked at the higher tempera- | the interactions between enzymes and 
‘ies am. sas ture, these naturally present enzymes | several antibiotics. In these experi- 
should have been inactivated and | ments the addition of erythromycin, 
MD scrasascnwians 390 1.86 enzyme production by microorgan- | or zinc bacitracin, or oleandomycin 
isms during the soaking and drying | increased growth rate more than the 


TABLE 2. Effect of Soaking Hulless Barley 
at Different Temperatures on the Response 
to Enzyme Addition 


periods should have been minimized. 
This treatment reduced the value of 


addition of procaine penicillin or 
chlortetracycline. The responses to 


TABLE 3. Effect of Antibiotics on the Value of Enzyme Supplements 


% increase produced by 


Rélative growth rate Antibiotic added Number of 
Treatment of No added With added y 

enuyenee ensymes to ration Growth Feed eff. experiments 
Soaked at room temperature, ices 14 8 16 
dried at 60°C 115 10 7 5 
Soaked at 85-90°C 7 5 21 
dried at 85-120°C 82 105 GRGORUEN. scccccudcactisndncshasdedieneden 7 5 2 
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research farm director. 


Controlled Lighting 


Jayers 
(“stj ing’), which Dr. 


curred at the farm. 


in this informatj 


ral stops across the country. . 


CocciVac Type 4 is available 
for broilers. Types A and B for 
layers and roasters—and for 
broilers in heavy exposure areas. 


Japanese Visitors 


Tour Nutrena Farm 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production syS-— 
tems for livestock and poultry were 
the center of kecn interest for a Six- 
man Japanese feed grain mission 
which toured the Cargill-Nutrena Re- 
search Farm at Elk River, Minn. 

The group, on a month-long swing 
through the U S., spent an afternoo 
looking over the experimental facil 
ties at the farm and getting answe 
to questions from Dr. Cloy Knod 


Dr. Knodt explained to the grou 
that research at the farm not onl 
includes feeds and feeding programs 
but also buildings and equipment, 
management methods and marketing 
of end products. Farmers, he said. 
need help in such things as choosing 
strains of poultry, vaccination and 
other health measures. Thus, a “SyS- 
tems research” concept governs €X- 
perimental activities at the farm. 


The visitors were shown floc 


ave shown increased profits 

¢ per bird annually. They also were 
told of outstanding results obtained 
by the Coccivac vaccination method 
of combatting coccidiosis. Some 41,- 
000 birds have been vaccinated at 
the farm, and none have shown coc- 
cidiosis symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vac- 
cination program was started, exten- 
sive losses from the disease had oc- 


e visitors showed consid 


cidio: apan. 
The tour also inciuc ed inspection of . 
the Pigloo system for swine in which 
sows are placed in isolation in indi- 
vidual huts before farrowing. C 
parisons with central farrowing syS- 
tems, also at the farm, show. that the 
Pigloo method reduces diseases, losses 
and labor costs, Dr. Knodt said. 
Sponsored by thé U-S. Feed Grains 
Council, the U.S. tour helped acquaint 
the Japanese agricultural leaders 
with grain production and marketing, 
feed manufacturing, nutrition and 
disease research and feeding in sev- 


(THIS ARTICLE APPEARED IN FEEDSTUFFS, OCT. 29, 1960) 


ee Mills Inc. has used and recommended the 
OCCIVAC—Trithiadol® program since 1958. 
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. They also were 
told of outstanding results obtained by the 


Coccivac vaccination method of combatting 
coccidiosis. Some 41,000 birds have been 
vaccinated at the farm, and none have shown 
erry symptoms in up to 24 months 
time, Dr. Knodt said. Before the vaccination 
program was started, extensive losses from 
the disease had occurred at the farm. | 


The Cocci Vac. 
program works 


for Nutrena 


can work for you 


See your Sterwin representative 
or call, wire or write us for the facts. 


NEW: 


Single drop applicator for oral vaccination 
with COCCIVAC provides easy method for 
safe, sure, lasting protection from COXY- 
Free sample applicator on request. 


COCCIVAC IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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| were 


enzyme and zinc bacitracin supple- 
ments were not completely additive 
This also appeared to be true with 
oleandomycin (only two experiments 
conducted) and to a _ lesser 


| extent with erythromycin. 


FUTURE OF ENZYME SUPPLE- 
MENTS—Only limited quantities of 
enzyme supplements are now added to 
poultry feeds in the United States. 
Whether more will be added in the 
future pfobably will depend on the 
relative price levels of barley and the 


| other grains. 


For several years the price of bar- 
ley in our area was from $ to $10 
per ton less than the price of milo. 
Recently, beef cattle feeders have 
been feeding large quantities of bar- 
ley, thus increasing the demand for 
this grain. During the past two years 
the prices of milo and barley have 
been about the same. 

If the price differential of $4 to $10 
per ton should occur again in this 
area, rations high in barley should be 
fed to turkeys and laying hens and 
more enzymes would be used. If more 
effective enzyme supplements could 
be developed their use in these ra- 
tions would be more practical. 


Canadian Researchers 
Say Swine Fed 
Antibiotics Do Better 


WINNIPEG—Swine fed antibiotics 
up to marketing weight generally per- 
form better than swine whose ration 
does not include antibiotics, research 


| at the animal science department, 


University of Manitoba, indicates. 
Groups of pigs fed various kinds of 

antibiotics generally gained more 

quickly than pigs in control groups. 


| The antibiotics also improved feed 


efficiency. 

According to the research results 
reported at the recent livestock day 
held at the university, Pro-Strep and 
oleandomycin provided the greatest 
economic return. An antibiotic com- 


bination known as S.P.S., or Sulfa- 
strep, although not available in Can- 


| ada, 


induced the greatest weight 
gains and the highest feed efficiency 
of any other antibiotic or antibiotic 


| combination tested. 


For the most part, growth response 
to antibiotics was greater during the 
growing stage from 60 to 125 lb., than 
during the finishing stage. Feed effi- 
ciency was greatest during the fin- 
ishing stage. 

All the pigs on test received a 
basic diet of barley supplemented 


| with soybean meal, meat scraps, min- 


erals and vitamins. The control group 
received no antibiotics during the 
growing and finishing stages. The 
other groups were fed the antibiotics 
in a manner similar to farm methods. 
As is normal on farms, the antibiotic 
concentration was cut in half after 
the pigs weighed about 125 Ib. 
According to the researchers, anti- 
biotics have been used in commer- 
cial swine feeds for nearly 10 years. 
Apparently, due to their ability to 
inhibit microorganisms, the antibio- 


| tics have beneficial effects when in- 


cluded in the swine ration up to mar- 
keting weight. 

Six antibiotics or antibiotic com- 
binations were tested. Included were 


| Aureomycin, Pro-Strep, Terramycin, 


| penicillin - sulphaquinoxaline 


Oleandomycin, Oleandomycin-Terra- 
mycin combined, and streptomycin- 
com- 
bined. 

A comprehensive report containing 


| all papers presented at the livestock 


day is available from the university. 
Interested swine, sheep, dairy cattle 
and beef cattle producers should 
write the department of animal sci- 
ence, University of Manitoba, Winni- 
peg 19. 


Joins Equipment Firm 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. — James V. 
Miller, who has been manager of the 
St. Joseph Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., has accepted a position as general 
sales manager for the Sterner Indus- 
tries, Minneapolis, a dairy equipment 
manufacturer. 


VIRGINIA EGG PROMO 


twin Virginia Egg Council princesses, are shown here calling attention to 
an in-store poster that will be part of the merchandising material used in 
the council’s September “Golden Goodness” egg promotion. The 19-year-old 
identical twins from Richmond, Va., were chosen by the council to reign 
over its September egg month activities. 


Information on Water 
Consumption Given 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL.—Informa- 
tion on water consumption by poultry 
was part of a recent report on water 
medication by Dr. S. L. Jamison, 
veterinary pathologist with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Jamison, in an article in a Nu- 
laid Farmers Assn. publication, noted 
that water medication has become 
more important, and he presented 
suggestions on this method of treat- 
ing poultry. 

“With respect to water consump- 
tion of chickens and turkeys,” Dr. 
Jamison said, “it should be kept in 
mind that water consumption is high- 
ly variable. The rate of water con- 
sumption in a flock may vary as much 
as 75% over a few days time largely 
depending on the weather. Of course 
the palatability of the drug being 
used and the general state of health 
of the flock has something to do with 
this also. 


Rule of Thumb 

“A good rule of thumb to follow 
is this: Chickens 2 weeks old will 
drink about 1/80th gallon per head 
per day—at 4 weeks about 1/40th 
gallon per head per day—at 8 weeks 
about 1/20th gallon—at 16 weeks and 
older about 1/10th gallon. These fig- 
ures should be doubled for turkeys. | 

“Generally speaking, the amount | 
of drug delivered to the ranch will 
be about 30% over the amount cal- 
culated from the above rule of thumb. 


The supply of drug should be kept in 
a clean place so that any unused 
drug can be picked up and returned 
to the supplier. 

“Drugs for use in the water are 
generally packaged in amounts suffi- 
cient to treat 50 gal. of water. This is 
due to the popularity of the 50 gal. 
drum system of water medication. If 
the drug packaged as above is to be 
put through a water proportioner at 
the rate of 1 oz. per gallon, it is 
necessary to make a stock solution of 
the drug at the rate of 1 package of 
drug sufficient to treat 50 gal. of 
water to 50 oz. of water. 


Four Methods 

“Water medication systems can be 
divided into four general methods: 

“1. The continuous barrel system. 

“2. The intermittent barrel system. 

“3. The direct proportioner system. 

“4. The proportioner system using 
barrels.” 


Dairy Pellet Change 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
has made manufacturing adjustments 
at its Buffalo, N.Y., mill in order to 
improve the physical qualities of its 
main dairy feed, according to Alson 
Brown of the cooperative’s feed divi- 
sion. 

He said milling and packaging tech- 
niques were realigned in the produc- 
tion of Milkerpels dairy feed. The 
pellets, he said, are now screened 
before molasses is added. This is said 
to reduce the incidence of lumps in 
the finished feed. 
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Feed Sampling 
Procedure Outlined 


SAN LEANDRO, CAL. —Proce- 
dures followed by Nulaid Farmers 
Assn. in sampling feeds have been 


reviewed by Bert Maxwell, laboratory 
director for the cooperative. 


Writing in a Nulaid publication for 


producers, Mr. Maxwell pointed out 
the importance of sampling as a part 
of quality control and went on to ex- 
plain some of the methods and facil- 
ities used. 

Mr. Maxwell said: 

“The Quality Control Laboratory 
uses sampling schemes and methods 
that are based on this scientific infor- 
mation pertaining to how the sample 
should be taken and how the observa- 
tions on the sample should be inter- 
preted. 

“Our sampling scheme for deter- 
mining the quality of the mixed feeds 
from the four NFA mills consists of 
having the mills send to the labora- 


tory several feed samples each day. 
These samples arrive in Petaluma the 
day following mixing. For each batch 
of feed that is sampled it is required 
that two portions of that batch be 
taken. These portions are about the 
amount that the hen will consume 


during a day’s time—that is, one- 
quarter of a pound of feed. 
“The samples are kept separate 


and sent to the laboratory as sepa- 
rate samples of the same batch. At 
the laboratory the samples are run 
separately so we can determine not 
only what the average value of that 
batch of feed is but how well it is 
mixed. 

“After the sample is received at 
the laboratory a part of each of the 
one-quarter pound sample is put onto 
the sample board for visual examina- 
tion, another part is taken to deter- 
mine if the vitamin premix or drug 
if required has been added, the re- 
mainder of the sample is thoroughly 
ground and further samples of the 
sample are taken for the various 


chemical tests that are to be made 
These tests may include protein, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, salt, microscopic 
examination, moisture, fat, fiber 
drugs and other analyses that will 
serve to determine if the feed is of 
the quality which we expect. 

“The data from these analyses are 
not put into ledger books and left 
there as idle information. Each value 
that we get from a sample of feed is 
plotted on a special quality control 
graph which gives us a chance to 
compare this value with many other 
values from the same mill. 

“If it appears that anything is go- 
ing wrong or could go wrong at the 
mill, based on these statistically de- 
termined samples and procedures, we 
can then tell the mill what to do to 
correct the difficulty. In other words, 
we do not want to tell the mill to do 
something when there is nothing 
wrong but when there is something 
wrong we want to be able to tell the 
mill what is wrong and what it can 
do about it.” 


THE 


A WHOLE STAFF of top-notch engineers is working for you...but they’re on our payroll. Some are specialists 
in custom-equipment design... others in feed mill planning and layout. Still others concentrate on production 
engineering, equipment installation, service and maintenance techniques, new product development. 


Individually and collectively, the wealth of experience and talent offered by these S. Howes engineers is at your 
service, wherever your mill is located. They know their business...and they know your business. The combi- 


nation is hard to beat. 
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Ss. HOWES COMPANY, INC. « SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 
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Dairy Heifer Responses 
To Stilbestrol Studied 


CARBONDALE, ILL.—Dairy heif- 
ers receiving 10 mg. of stilbestrol 
| daily gained an average of 358 Ib. 
(1.7 lb. per day) as compared to 317 
lb. (1.51 lb. per day) for a control 
group in a 210-day experiment under- 
taken at Southern Illinois University. 
The experimental group had a 13% 
| increase in weight and a 21% in- 
crease in the rate of height growth, 
but the differences were not consid- 
ered significant when analyzed sta- 
tistically, SIU researchers said. 
The average increase in the size of 
the mammary gland was about the 
| same for both groups, and the heat 
| periods of animals in both groups ap- 
peared to be of about the same inten- 
| sity and duration. 
In the tests, five Holstein and two 
| Guernsey heifers from Southern’s 
dairy center herds were paired on the 
basis of age and weight with a simi- 
lar number of heifers of the same 
| breeds and ages. The ages ranged from 
4 to 14 months. One of each pair 
was assigned to the control group and 
the other to the experimental group. 

The control group was fed a grow- 
ing ration of 4 lb. of grain daily 
with free choice mixed hay, and min- 
eralized salt and steamed bone meal 
as desired. The grain mix contained 
shelled corn, oats, soybean oil meal, 
wheat bran, steamed bone meal and 
trace mineralized salt. 

The ration contained 15.6% protein 
and 74.3% total digestible nutrients. 
The experimental group received the 
| same ration plus the 10 mg. of stil- 
| bestrol daily, researchers reported. 


S.E. Group Plans 


'*Post-Graduate’ Course 


DECATUR, GA.—The Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. will hold its 
first “post-graduate” course in the 
executive development series Aug. 7- 
| 9, officials of the organization an- 
| nounced. 

The management roundtable is de- 
signed for graduates of study in ex- 
ecutive development in business man- 
agement, it was stated, and will be 
| held at the Center for Continuing Ed- 
ucation, University of Georgia. 

“With rapid changes in the poultry 
industry and growing pressure on 
management ability,” stated Norman 
| Sanders, Southeastern president, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., “we feel it is particu- 
larly appropriate that Southeastern 
offer this service for its members who 
| have completed the basic manage- 
| ment course.” 

The management roundtable will 
feature two “old pros” in the execu- 
tive development school series, it was 
noted. Dr. Bob Dince and Dr. Ted 
| Smith will discuss business policy and 
personnel administration with the 
group. 

The school will feature the play- 
ing of the “business game,” a fast- 
moving study in management deci- 
sions which uses an electronic com- 
| puter to tell how decisions work out. 
This “game” is designed to show 
strong and weak spots in decision 
making, it was noted. 

As always, officials of Southeastern 
said, there will be ample opportunity 
to compare business and management 
notes with others in the industry who 
are facing the same problems. 

Application blanks may be received 
from the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 
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Chemical solubility and biological feeding tests conducted by independent research laboratories have 
proved that “‘all defluorinated phosphates are not alike.”’ 


But are all dicalcium phosphates alike? 


A comprehensive chemical and physical analytical study of Smith-Douglass DIKAL and two com- 
— products was recently concluded by Cox and Gillespie, Chemists and Chemical Engineers, 
tichmond, Va. Their report, covering analyses and comments, follows: 


Comments by Cox and Gillespie 


1) DIKAL as compared to Sample A: 
a) The relatively high magnesia content of Sample A (3.56%) resulting in high magnesium 
phosphate and magnesium carbonate is not thought to be due to impurities in limestone, but to 
other magnesia which has been added to raise the phosphorus solubility. Unreacted calcium 
carbonate and magnesium carbonate are high. 
b) DIKAL has a higher dicalcium phosphate content. 
c) DIKAL has a lower apatitic phosphate content. Apatitic phosphates are highly insoluble. 
d) DIKAL has a higher total phosphorus (phosphate) content. 
e) The phosphate in DIKAL is more soluble. 
f) The titration curve shows DIKAL to be buffered—therefore will retain its solubility. 
g) DIKAL is “not loaded”’ with magnesia —its solubility is due to chemical processing. It contains 
very limited amounts of unreacted limestone or magnesia. 
h) DIKAL is more uniform in granulation and it has a granule hardness more resistant to abrasion. 


2) DIKAL as compared to Sample B: 
a) Sample B has a high aluminum phosphate (6.44%) and an iron phosphate above that of DIKAL. 
The unreacted limestone (calcium carbonate) is much higher (10°). The total calcium phosphates 
(mono and di-) are much lower than DIKAL—62% in comparison with 71%. The apatitic content 
is higher. 
b) Irrespective of the unfavorable chemical comparison between sample B and DIKAL —the 
physical comparison is more so. In every respect, Sample B is inferior . . . including an off color 
and odor. The acid insoluble shows much carbon. 
c) The physical advantages of DIKAL are most apparent —odor, free flowing, hardness of granule, 
uniformity of particle. 
d) DIKAL has a higher di-calcium phosphate content, is more soluble, has lower apatitic phos- * 
phate, and a higher total phosphorus and calcium. 
e) DIKAL is lower in the impurity iron phosphate, and much lower in aluminum phosphate. 
f) DIKAL is substantially lower in unreacted “limestone.” 
g) DIKAL has less ‘“‘free carbon’ —shown by color and acid insoluble. 


In conclusion, DIKAL is significantly more soluble than competitive products tested. Conversely, 
DIKAL has one-third to one-half less insoluble phosphate. 


Samples represent commercially available products and are designated in the same manner as in the recently published 
“Phosphorus Availabilities as determined by Assays conducted by the Lime Crest Research Laboratory, Newton, New 
Jersey"’ (copies available upon request). 


Competitive dicalcium | Competitive dicalcium 

phosphate A (produced| phosphate B (produced 

from “‘electric furnace’’| from ‘‘wet process’’ | Smith-Douglass 

phosphoric acid) phosphoric acid) DIKAL 
Dicalcium Phosphate, CaHPO, 63.57% 
Monocalcium Phosphate Ca(H2PO,). 9.68 
Magnesium Phosphate Mg(H2PO,)2 13.46 ................. 3.98 
Aluminum Phosphate AIPO, 2.54 
Disodium Phosphate NaH,PO, 1.64 
Calcium Fluoride CaF, None 
Free Phosphoric Acid 16 
Unreacted Silica and Carbon 1.21 
Moisture and Water of Crystallization**- 4.46 ................. 

100.00 100.00 100.00 

*Apatite content is arbitrary and approximate. we 
**Water of crystallization is by difference. 'y 


Let us figure the cost of DIKAL delivered to your plant. 


K A L is P oO F 


SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY, INC. e NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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New Coccidia Strain, Breast Blisters Discussed 


By Special Correspondent 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—A new 
strain of coccidia which apparently 
does not respond to available cocci- 
dosis medications was described, and 
a research project aimed at discover- 
ing the causes of breast blisters was 
announced at the third semi-annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Poultry 
Pathologists at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

Drs. Don Fogg and William Wil- 
liams of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., said 

‘ve recently discovered strain of 
ecidia, which as yet has not been 

‘anted official scientific recognition, 
8 similar to the well-known acervu- 
lina strain. Also, they noted that it 
cannot be readily distinguished from 
acervulina even by microscopic ex- 
amination. Tests indicate that the 
new strain attacks most areas of 
the digestive tract, including the 
crop. 

The problem of high incidence of | 


breast blisters among broilers and 
young roasters was the main topic of 
a round table discussion. 

It was related that investigations 
at Penn State indicate that this 
condition is of great economic im- 
portance to the industry. Losses from 
breast blisters were reported to be 
equal to and in many cases greater 
than CRD or leukosis. 

Processors consider 25% to 35% 
blisters in a flock as normal. These 
blisters have to be trimmed from 
birds in order to pass inspection, and 
this results in downgrading of the 
bird and loss of income for growers 
and processors. 

A research project is under way 
to investigate the causes of this con- 
dition. To date indications are that 
long accepted reasons for breast 
blister development may not be cor- 
rect. First surveys and data have 
made it obvious that litter, litter 
condition, breed, strain, weight of 


birds and bruising have little to do 
with breast blister formation. 

The discussion indicated that fur- 
ther surveys and more extensive re- 
search are needed before more defi- 
nite conclusions and a solution to this 
problem can be reached. 

Hemorrhagic disease was re- 
ported on the increase in certain 
areas of Pennsylvania. Most cases 
reported were not of the extreme or 
severe type, but consisted of moder- 
ate tissue involvement in the form 
of small hemorrhages on the thighs, 
breast muscles and heart. Various 
types of treatments were discussed. 
Vitamins K and C in therapeutic 
doses are most often used, it was 
stated. 

Copper sulfate as a poultry medi- 
cation was reviewed. Some patholo- 
gists agreed it is of value at times in 
cases of enteritis and suspected mold 
infections. Others indicated that they 
were not certain of copper sulfate’s 
value as a medication. It was noted 
that the exact action of the chemical 
within the bird is not known. 

The group was warned of the dan- 
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IN CANADA; WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 


Experience has proven that Whitmoyer 
CARB-O-SEP is in a class by itself 
when it comes to preventing blackhead 
without interfering with weight gains. 


That’s not just our experience — but 
also the experience of growers, feed 
manufacturers and college experiment 
station workers. 


Get the complete 


CARB-O-SEP story if you're not 
already enjoying CARB-O-SEP’s mul- 
tiple benefits. Write Dept. FS-7. 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U. S. A. 


PORT CREDIT (Toronto Twp.), ONTARIO 


gers which lie in overdosage, and it 
was recommended that no more than 
5 lb. of copper sulfate per ton of 
feed be used and then not longer 
than 6 or 7 days at any one time. 

Debeaking was discussed briefly. 
Several pathologists said they have 
noticed a significant number of man- 
gled beaks resulting from poor de- 
beaking technique. Their general 
thinking was that in most cases 
debeaking at the hatchery by experi- 
enced people has been good. However, 
some field procedures in debeaking 
have resulted in subnormal results 
that have affected the flock’s well 
being to the point of lowered pro- 
duction. 

Vibrionic hepatitis was discussed 
by Dr. Wm. Mathey of Whitmoyer 
Laboratories, Inc. He reviewed struc- 
tural and cultural characteristics of 
the vibrio organism and demonstrated 
the use of the darkfield microscope 
as an aid to diagnosis. Liver bile 
containing vibrio organisms was used 
to show the microscope technique. 

Transmission of vibrionic hepatitis 
from flock to flock and bird to bird 
is not entirely understood, he said. 
Also, evidence of disease-producing 
power or pathogenicity is inconclusive 
at present. 

Hepatitis, or infiammation of the 
liver, can be seen in conjunction with 
many diseases of poultry. The vibrio 
organism is highly suspected as the 
causative agent of this one type of 
hepatitis, Dr. Mathey said. 

The Pennsylvania poultry patholo- 
gists noted that the State Poultry 
Diagnostic Laboratories are now 
equipped with ultra-violet type mi- 
croscopes. Final stages of the de- 
velopment of the fluorescent antibody 
technique are now in progress. Use of 
this technique will aid and speed up 
diagnosis of virus respiratory diseases 
such as Newcastle disease, infectious 
bronchitis and laryngotracheitis. Bac- 
terial and fungal diseases will even- 
tually be added to this list. 

Approximately one hour is all that 
is needed to make a diagnosis with 
the ultra-violet technique, it was ex- 
plained. This will be a big improve- 
ment over the days or weeks it now 
requires to arrive at a diagnosis of 
the virus respiratory diseases. 

Training sessions have been started 
for poultry pathologists at the state 
laboratories. The first technique un- 
der study is for the diagnosis of New- 
castle disease. This is scheduled to go 
into effect later this year. 
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Eastern States Moves 


Formulation Office 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. — 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange 
has announced the transfer of its feed 
formulation management from the 
central West Springfield office to the 
organization’s Buffalo, N.Y., mill. 

Albert Groschke, who has accepted 
the responsibility to head the new 
offices, reports that more timely ad- 
justments in feed formulas to reflect 
current and long-range changes in 
quality and price of feed ingredients 
are believed possible through the 
move. 

Quality control also comes_under 
the direction of Mr. Groschke. It has 
been consolidated with feed formula- 
tion management. This combining of 
interests is designed to facilitate 
rapid evaluation of proposed changes, 
Mr. Groschke said. 

Mr. Groschke has a background in 
the field of animal nutrition. He 
joined Eastern States in 1958 follow- 
ing several years experience as a re- 
search worker in animal nutrition for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He has also served as a professor at 
Michigan State University. 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 

WANT THE FINEST... 

AT REASONABLE COST! 
W ROLLER MILLS 

7 HAMMER MILLS 

W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 
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We'll PROVE that 


_ are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! i 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
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PACO and 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 


pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 
MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 . 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. es 
Publicker Feed Products Division F 


for FREE sample 


_ mail this coupon now 


Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 
products for farm feeding! 


1429 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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want 

results...use 


POTENT 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 
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they look alike, but... 


the pig starter on the left 
has an antibiotic that only 


does half a job 


Just having an antibiotic in pig starters and pre-starters isn’t enough 
any more to capture a performance and a sales advantage for your 
feeds— not when most everyone is using an antibiotic at this critical age. 

But Terramycin is an antibiotic that goes the extra mile—in effec- 
tiveness and in sales appeal. 


Here’s how: 


1. Potent Terramycin supplies extra protection with its effective- 
ness against an unusually broad range of disease organisms at 
the pre-weaning stage. 

Hog producers don’t know what disease organisms they have 
present on their place. All they ask for is results. 

Their pigs need extra protection, particularly against scours. 
Terramycin gives that protection and has a potent disease-fight- 
ing action. 

And Terramycin’s unusually broad range action fights other 
problems* that slip by hit-or-miss narrow-range drugs. It is recom- 
mended for fighting gram negative and gram positive organisms 

including many that have become less susceptible to narrow- 
spectrum gram negative or gram positive antibiotics. 


ya Terramycin supplies effective help in getting pigs off to ex- 
tra gains. 

Terramycin helps pigs gain faster...and on less feed. Tests 
show up to 39% heavier weaning weight with pigs fed Terramycin. 
And a summary of all the published trials in scientific journals 
during seven years of testing shows that Terramycin, over the 
entire feeding period to market, increased growth in 7 out of every 
8 trials. The increases ranged up to 22% . . . averaged over 7% . 

The gain-producing potential of Terramycin is especially im- 
portant during the pre-weaning age. New research reports from 
Denmark show the faster pigs grow before 8 weeks of age, the 
leaner their carcasses at slaughter. So this extra growth can give 
a potent stake in final profit when slaughter grades come in. 


3. Terramycin has extra sales appeal. 

Terramycin is a word that hog producers have come to recognize 
and depend on in their operations. Not because of promotion— 
even though that helps—but because of dependable results in 
helping them make a profit. 

Terramycin helps save pigs; helps those pigs do better. 

Put Terramycin in your pig starters and pre-starters. That word 
means more because the antibiotic does more. 

Ask your Pfizer representative for complete details. 


*Caused by Terramycin-susceptible organisms. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
uith the following Area Headquarters offices 
Pfizer International Subsidiaries 

Folkestone, Kent, England 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd St., New N.Y 


| 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dalias | ~< A 
230 Brighton Rd Sian 0 Pfizer Corporation 
W 3 Rome, italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
| Mexico D. F., Mexico 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, G 
Peachtree ind Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
anada Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q Pfizer Corporation 


Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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“so why not order SUPER CAL (pure reef oyster shell flour 
with trace minerals from the sea) with your next shipment of 
SHELLBUILDER poultry-size pure reef oyster shell.’’ 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY Marine Building * Houston, Texas 


Arizona Studies Space Needed by Layers 


“With the de- 
and im- 
per bird 


ARIZ 


TUCSON, 
elopment of smi 
rroved housing, even 2 sq. ft 
nay be too much to be economically 
ound,” Dr. B. L. Reid 
ng studies underway at 
ity of Arizona on the space require- 


birds 


said regard- 
the Univer- 
nents for laying hens 
The exact amount of 
1 poultryman should allow cannot be 
stated exactly, since it depends upon 
the facilities, ventilation 
ind type of bird the poultryman 


floor space 


season ol 
year 
is using, the poultry scientist said 

The University of Arizona 
of Agriculture has a study in progress 


College 
which is comparing 2 sq. ft. of space 
versus 2's sq. ft. with con- 


Reid said 


five 


per bird 
crete floors, Dr 
through 
lav, show a l'e’ advantage in egg 
production and 3'2°% less mortality 


months of 


‘Results 


How these eggs are making 
integration more profitable! 


For one thing there are more of them. Among the proven meat-type females 
which bird consistently lays the most eggs? The Nichols 108, of course. But now 
the big news is what's in these eggs—the offspring. In the first hatch of the 15th 
Maine Test the three 108 Cross entries, sired by three different males, finished 2nd, 
3rd and 4th in points spread out of 20 entries! (The winning entry came from a 
cross far behind in egg production.) What's more, recent field records from the most 
important broiler areas show that today’s 108 Crosses are matching the best 
records in growth and conversion. Under intense research pressure America’s first 
crossbred female is realizing its high potential as a meat-type breeder. Meantime 
108 flocks continue to average close to 160 hatching eggs per hen housed! 


It used to take an integrator who produced his own hatching eggs to appreciate 
the 108 fully. Not now. Today’s 108 produces both the eggs and the offspring to 
protect your margin no matter what the market price of broilers. Isn’t it high time 


you put these eggs to work for you? 


Nichols 108’'s are available 
at all Nichols Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 
Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala. Carthage, Miss., Spring 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


and 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


by allowing 's sq. ft. more floor space 
per bird, Dr. Reid reports. 

However, the economic return to 
poultry producers is something differ- 
ent, he said 

“During this period, the return 
over feed cost only per bird amounted 
to $2.50 at 2's sq. ft.. compared to 


$2.46 at 2 sq. ft. per bird—-$130 less 
per 1,000 birds started,” Dr. Reid 
explained 

If these figures are considered as 


of floor space 
and de- 


income per 2,000 sq. ft 
and considering feed 
preciation on the building and equip- 
ment, the advantage then is $360 in 
favor of the 2 sq. ft. of space per 
bird, he said 


cost 


A similar study in Iowa showed 
much the same thing, Dr. Reid added 
When birds were allowed floor 
space, less production was obtained 
and more mortality is likely, but the 
total income was greater for the 1's 
sq. ft. as compared to 2's or 3's sq 
ft. used in that study 

Dr. Reid 


less 


concluded that for Ari- 
zona, not than 1's sq. ft. per 
bird should be provided for floor- 
housed birds, and that at least 2 sq 
ft. of space be allowed for chickens 
during the summer months 


less 


To Market Cooked 
Poultry Products 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Egg and poultry marketing activities 
of the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change were described in the coopera- 
tive’s annual report. In addition to 
outlining developments and changes 
in egg marketing, the report told of 
work on cooked poultry meat prod- 
potential outlet for fowl 


ucts as a 
Excerpts from Report 

Excerpts from the report on poul- 
try marketing follow: 

“Another development has been a 
study of poultry Eastern 
States management has a strong con- 
viction that a better job of market- 
ing farm products in general 
to be done. Poultrymen in the North- 


products 


needs 


east have suffered several years from 
inadequate returns for their fow!], 
and we have chosen this farm product 
as a starter to see if marketing fow! 
can in some way be accomplished to 
better advantage. 

“In studying retail meat sales, we 
found that fresh, ice-packed fowl is 
relatively a slow mover due to com- 
petition from other poultry as well as 
red meats. Marketing experts tell us 
that it is highly probable that per 
capita consumption of fowl in this 
form has reached its peak. 

Convenience Items 

“This emphasized a trend toward 
‘convenience’ and ‘precooked items,’ 
and influenced us to consider the field 
of cooked poultry meat products as 
a potential outlet for fowl. Colleges 
such as Cornell, Penn State Univer- 
sity, and New England states’ univer- 
sities have supported this approach, 
and encouraged our research in new 
poultry products. 

“We have used the professional 
services of a food chemist and new 
products consultant to experiment 
with several new items. After much 
testing, eliminating, and redesigning 
we are about ready to market-test 
seven different items under Eastern 
States proposed brand name ‘Country 
Best.’ 

“We are also considering produc- 
tion of a frozen French toast formu- 
lated by Cornell University as a po- 
tential means of increasing per capita 
consumption of eggs. This product 
has been successfully market tested 
by Cornell in New York State and, 
in addition to getting more eggs con- 
sumed, it offers an outlet for the 
cracked and broken eggs resulting 
from our egg processing operations.” 
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Traveler Says Broiler, 
Egg Production Is 


On Increase in Europe 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.—Broiler pro- 
duction is increasing in most Euro- 
pean countries, but before it can com- 
pare with that of the U.S., there are 
several problems that must be solved. 
Egg production from commercial lay- 
ers is also on a steady increase, but 
the same problems also confront it. 

These are the opinions of Gail 
Brown, who with his father, Jeff D. 
Brown, form the company of Jeff D. 
Brown & Co. of Springdale. They 
have large broiler and hatchery in- 
terests and also are producing the 
Ledbrest cockerels. 

It was partly in the interests of 
their cockerels that Mr. Brown spent 
four weeks touring Europe. He visited 
such countries as Italy, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Germany, England 
and others. 

He says the biggest problem facing 
European producers is the scarcity 
and high price of feed. Most of the 
grain is imported from Argentina and 
Russia, though a considerable ton- 
nage of soybean meal is shipped in 
from the U.S. 

“Because of the shortage of land, 
it doesn’t look possible that they 
will ever be able to grow their own 
feed,” said Mr. Brown. “In most coun- 
tries feed costs are about twice as 
high as here at home.” 


Market for Milo 
He says that milo is finding a mar- 
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Americans in presenting an attrac- | \ | | 
tive bird. Mr. Brown found no cut-up | \ | 
birds in colorful packaging. He says | pe. — . wd 
that in Belgium the grocers were of- | f 
fering dressed whole birds at $1 | — ' 
apiece regardless of size. Also, there | 
is no uniformity of size among broil- 
ers sold. In some countries broilers 
are sold at a live weight of 2% Ib., 
while in other areas the producers 
sell them at 4 Ib. 

“There is a lot of interest in in- 
creasing broiler and egg production,” 
Mr. Brown pointed out. “Those coun- 
tries are determined to produce their 
own chickens and eggs, and are be- 
ginning to make some real progress. 
However, it may be a long time be- 
fore they reach the efficiency found 
in this country.” 

Poultry breeders of both broiler 
and egg type chickens are finding a 
growing market in Europe. The 
strains are badly depleted, so the 
more progressive poultry men are 
trying to improve their flocks by the 
importation of American breeding 
stock. 


THE ECONOMICAL DRY BLACKSTRAP 


MOLASSES 


‘Processing Company 
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ket in northern Europe, mainly be- | 


cause the housewives buying broilers 
want a light-colored bird. So pro- 
ducers are feeding milo which helps 
bleach the skin. In southern Europe 
people pay no attention to the color 


of the skin, so feeds containing high | 


carotene content are widely used. 


Mr. Brown observed a few modern | 


feed mills, but most were old and 
antiquated. Some have been used for 
many years and are repaired as parts 
wear out. There are a multitude of 
these small mills, much as there was 
in the U.S. several decades ago. 

Feed nutrition is also behind that 
in the U.S., particularly in poultry 
feeding. Whereas there are several 
agricultural schools which graduate 
good veterinarians, thus far there has 
not been much stress on poultry nu- 
trition and feeding. 


While broilers are increasing stead- | 
ily in most countries, the feed deal- | 


er’s role is much like it was here a 
score of years ago. He simply sells 
the feed and takes no risk of produc- 
tion. The only way in which most 
dealers are involved financially is 


that some of them may sell feed on | 


credit. 
Chicken Delicacy 
One bright part of the European 
broiler picture is that chicken is still 
considered a delicacy in most Euro- 


pean cities, and producers get a bet- | 


ter price than here. However, pro- 
duction prices are higher and many 
working people cannot afford to buy 
chicken regularly. 
“Labor is cheap,” 


but the employer must contribute an- 
other 25¢ for a rather elaborate sys- 
tem of pensions, unemployment and 
other benefits. So, in reality, the man 
making 50¢ an hour must buy food 
based on a production cost of 75¢, 
which cuts down on his purchasing 
power.” 

Broiler producers are far behind 


he pointed out. | 
“Some workers get only 50¢ an hour, | 


Mobile Milling! 


Daffin Is Your Opportunity. Write for full story, today. 


| COMPLETE, ON-THE-FARM, FEED AND GRAIN-BANKING SYSTEMS 
WORLD FAMOUS FEEDMOBILES PELLETMOBILES DAFFINAIRE 
TRUCK UNLOADERS * — GRAIN AND FEED STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


* Indiene-indianapolis * lowe-Cedor Rapids * Kentucky-Shelbyville 
New York-Syrocuse-Tonawando * North Cerolina-Lourinburg * 

South Dakoto-Sioux Falls * Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis 
* Ontorie-Toronto * Quebec-Drummondville 


SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabome-Birmingham-Montgomery * 
Michigan-Detroit-Grond Rapids * Minnesote-Rochester 


Arkonses-North Little Rock * Georgio-Perry Idaho-Twin Falls 

Mississippi-Jockson * Missouri-North Kansas City * Nebraska-Omaha * 
Ohie-Cleveland-Dayton-North Limo-Toledo * Oklchome-Oklchoma City-Tulso * Pennsylvanio-Lancaster-Wexford * 
Virginio-Falls Church-Richmond-West Norfolk * Wisconsin-Oconomowoc Canada: Alberto-Edmonton * Manitebo-Winnipeg 


Dokote-Bismarck-Fargo-Minot * 
Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio * 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING, DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP., 3279 NORTH PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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Missouri Research on Swine Feeding, 
Breeding and Carcasses Reported 


COLUMBIA, MO.—A number of 
research projects on swine were 
among the reports given at the Live- 
stock Day held at the University of 
Missouri here. 

Topics included the care of breed- 
ing sows, carcass characteristics and 
consumer acceptance of light weight 
hogs, effects of certain vitamins and 
minerals on the stability of cured 
ham pigments, effect of level of feed- 
ing during gestation on sow perform- 
ance and protein supplements for 
growing-finishing swine in dry lot and 
on pasture. (Reports on beef cattle 
and sheep research appeared in an 
earlier issue of Feedstuffs.) 

CARE OF BREEDING SOWS— 
“Production of thrifty pigs starts be- 


fore the sows are bred,” Ben Dean, 
University of Missouri swine re- 
searcher, told persons attending the 
event. 

Mr. Dean reported that feeding 
antibiotics to sows at breeding time 
boosted size of litters farrowed by 
18 per cent and the number of pigs 
weaned by 25 per cent in the uni- 
versity test. One half gram of anti- 
biotic was fed per head per day for 
10 days to two weeks, beginning three 
to five days before breeding. 

Rations for pregnant sows can be 
too high in energy, Mr. Dean cau- 
tioned. But he stressed the need for 
adequate amounts of protein, vita- 
mins and minerals. 

“A gain of 80 to 100 pounds during 


gestation for gilts in excellent breed- 
ing condition gave best results,” he 
said. This gain required about 5 
pounds of concentrate per head per 
day in dry lot and 3% to 4 lb. on 
pasture. Heavier feeding had no sig- 
nificant effect on number of pigs 
farrowed but it did reduce the num- 
ber of pigs weaned. 

For maximum milk production, 
sows should be put on full feed soon 
after farrowing. Self-feeding nursing 
sows has given satisfactory results 
and eliminated a lot of hand labor 
in the university herd. Sows are 
turned out to self-feeders for one to 
two hours a day, starting the day 
after farrowing. 

“Providing both creep feed and wa- 
ter for pigs as early as three days 
after they are farrowed is a good 
practice,” Mr. Dean said. “When this 
is done most pigs will be eating and 
drinking regularly at a week of age.” 

“Having water available is a key 


Acceptance 


is, 
building 
these 
houses 


Like Peterson Crosses the Peterson Breeding Farm is 
growing faster than ever before. One new laying house 
after another is rising in Decatur to satisfy the rising 
demand for Peterson Males. More and more new cus- 
tomers, some of the biggest and best known men in 
broilers—men who know their costs—have switched to 
our male. Repeat orders are arriving as usual. Our obli- 
gation to the industry has never been greater. 

We're building so that we can continue to maintain all 


PETERSON breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


of our flocks under our own close supervision. . . to 
keep our program of progeny testing growing as fast as 
our sales... to see that every Peterson Male you buy 
will perform up to the standard that is swinging so | 
much new business our way. Already we’re producing | of red-pink “cured ham pigments” by 
today’s Peterson Male in volume, but since we have 
never rushed our breeding program you may not always 
be able to get the delivery you want. If you order right 
now though, your chances are good. 


point,” he commented. “Pigs will eat 
more creep ration if they can get a 
drink, even though they are nursing 
the sow.” 

When hogs are on pasture, creeps 
should be located near the sleeping 
quarters. 

The university specialist prefers 
crushed corn cobs to straw for bed- 
ding in farrowing stalls. Cobs stay 
drier and remain in place better, he 
said. 

Losses from crowding and crushing 
may occur when sows and young pigs 
are first moved to pasture, Mr. Dean 
noted. Often, too many try to crowd 
into one shed. To avoid these losses, 
Mr. Dean suggested locking the sow 
and pigs in a one-sow shelter the 
first night on pasture. After that 
they will usually consider this shelter 
their home. In some cases, a little 
guidance may be needed for a night 
or two after that. 

Where a number of sows are kept 
in the same shelter, Mr. Dean sug- 
gested taking only one sow per day 
to the shelter. That way each sow 
and her pigs will tend to pick out an 
area of the shelter as their own. 

Mr. Dean told the Livestock Day 
audience that the herdsman was still 
the one most important factor in 
producing thrifty pigs. And, he said 
thrifty, healthy pigs can be produced 
either on pasture or in confinement. 


CARCASS CHARACTERISTICS 
AND CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 
OF LIGHT WEIGHT HOGS—Con- 
clusions of this test indicate that 
slaughter of hogs at weights as light 
as 125 Ib. does not present any prob- 
lems in palatability as judged by a 
sample of customers. 

It was noted that cuts from 165 Ib. 


hogs might be more readily accepted 
than those from 125 Ib. hogs because 
the size of the former would be more 
like conventional cuts, according to 


| Dr. S. E. Zobrisky, Hugh Leach, V. 
| J. Rhodes and Dr. H. D. Naumann. 


However, they noted that acceptance 
of size as such cannot be determined 


| accurately except by merchandising 


| Boston butt) and bone cuts 


experiments. 

The four researchers said that the 
greatest percentage of increase of 
the lean cuts (ham, loin, picnic and 
(neck 
bone and spare ribs) occurred during 


| the 125-165 Ib. live weight interval. 


Conversely, they noted, the greatest 
percentage increase in fat cuts (car- 


| eass trim fat, backfat, leaf fat and 
| belly) occurred during the 165-205 Ib. 


live weight interval. 


They said, “Length of ham ap- 


| peared to be directly associated with 


the increase in lean cuts; length of 
ham increased two times more during 
the 125-165 lb. interval than during 
the 165-205 Ib. live weight interval. 
Circumference of ham, depth of body 
and width of body and shoulder were 
more closely associated with gain in 


| live weight than with yield of lean 


or fat cuts. Backfat thickness paral- 


| leled the increase in weight of fat 


cuts. The cured cuts from the lighter 
weight hogs lost a slightly greater 
percentage of their weight during the 
smoking process than similar cuts 
from the heavier hogs.” 


EFFECTS OF CERTAIN VITA- 
MINS AND MINERALS ON STA- 
BILITY OF CURED HAM PIG- 
MENTS—This study was undertaken 
due to the problem of discoloration 


FOR... 


and other 
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fluorescent lighting at the retail level, 
according to Dr. Milton E. Bailey and 
Richard E. Frame. They said that 
ham slices discolored under these 
conditions are not acceptable to con- 
sumers and are usually used in the 
formulation of less-expensive pro- 
cessed meats. These decreases in 
profits are then felt by all concerned 
in meat production, they commented. 

The two researchers said, “Results 
from recent studies indicate that 
vitamin C not only shortens the time 
necessary to cure hams with regular 
curing salts to five days, but that the 
‘cured ham pigments’ formed by this 
accelerated process are more stable 
to fluorescent light irradiation than 
non-treated hams. The addition of 
pyridoxamine in the presence of vita- 
min C further stabilizes these pig- 
ments; even better protection is ob- 
tained by using orthophosphate buf- 
fer at low acidity.” 

They also noted, “Results from a 
subsequent study indicated that slices 
from hams treated with nicotinamide 


and vitamin C were more stable to 
light irradiation than slices from 
hams treated with vitamin C alone.” 

EFFECT OF LEVEL OF FEED- 
ING DORING GESTATION ON 
SOW PERFORMANCE—B. T. Dean 
and Dr. L. F. Tribble noted that un- 
der the conditions of these experi- 
ments where adequate quantities of 
protein, vitamins and minerals were 
fed, reducing gains during the gesta- 
tion to two-thirds to three-fourths of 
normally recommended gains by lim- 
iting the corn (energy) intake was 
beneficial to reproduction for both 
sows and gilts in terms of number of 
pigs farrowed and weaned per litter. 

They also noted that between 80 
and 100 Ib. appears to be the opti- 
mum weight gain for gilts during 
gestation. Gilts were well grown and 
in good condition at breeding. 

“Up to 150 Ib. of feed, mostly corn, 
was saved by limiting the feed dur- 
ing gestation and preventing the 


sows from becoming too fat,” the re- 
search men said. 

They commented that, on the aver- 
age, both limited fed sows and gilts 
weaned a higher percentage of the 
pigs farrowed than those fed normal 
levels of feed. Limited fed sows and 
gilts farrowed more easily and had 
fewer stillborn pigs than those fed 
normally. 


PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS FOR 
GROWING-FINISHING SWINE IN 
DRY LOT AND ON PASTURE— 
Protein supplements composed of 
mixtures of either three or two parts 
of soybean oil meal and one part of 
meat and bone scraps make a satis- 
factory protein supplement to be fed 
free choice with shelled corn for 
growing-fattening pigs on pasture or 
dry lot, according to a report pre- 


sented by Dr. L. F. Tribble 
However, he commented, “This 
mixture must be properly supple- 


mented with vitamins, minerals and 


antibiotics.” 
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Moisture Tester Day cf 


JACKSON, MICH.—Over 100 grain 
elevators were represented at a re- : 
cent moisture tester day program x 
held here by McLaughlin, Ward & rt 
Co. Officials said that over 180 Stein- 
lite testers were checked for accura- 
cy by using new plastic pellets, which 
have a stabilized moisture content. 

Achard L. Ward, president of Mc- 
Laughlin-Ward, said that this was 
the first time the grain trade in Mich- 
igan, northern Indiana and north- 
western Ohio has had an opportuni- 
ty to attend a Steinlite demonstra- 
tion and have their testers and gram 
scales checked for accuracy. 


MILL FACILITIES SOLD 
CHASKA, MINN. — The Carver 
County Farm Bureau Service Assn. 
has purchased the business and facili- 
ties of the Victoria Feed Mill in Chas- 
ka from B. T. Larson. 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE . .. FOLD OVER, FASTEN . .. AND MAIL TODAY! 


electric truck hoist 


Designed to unload trucks in less time, with less 
power .. . the Kelly Duplex Electric Truck Hoist 
combines all welded steel construction, tough 
steel cable, heavy duty motor and special gearing 
to lift loads with absolute ease and safety. A 
positive action switch controls all raising and 
lowering—lifts truck to any height up to 15 feet, 
stops operation instantly at any point, holds truck 
at desired angle for any length of time. The entire 
hoist moves freely on an overhead steel track 
(so flanged that wheels cannot “jump the track” 
regardless of stress) . . . and is easily positioned 
for unloading into any number of dump sinks. 
Available with either a ramp type or a mat type 
cradle, this machine can be furnished in any width 
and can be powered to meet your requirements. 


Unsurpassed for steady, even delivery of grain 
and ear corn. Single chain drags have V-trough 
construction— 10” wide bed—choice of wood or 
steel box. Double chain drags are made entirely 
of welded steel—are available with 12”, 16”, 20” 
or 24” wide bed. All drags can be made in any 
length with either single or double gear reduc- 
tion... can be powered by motor or belt drive... 
and can be furnished with variable speed control. 
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No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 
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The Dupiex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
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Springfield, Ohio 
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Electric Truck Hoist 


for extra grain handling profits 
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ws ERIEZ Magnetic Minute 


60 seconds that will help you 
improve operating efficiency. 


Protect! 
Your 


Poultry Feed Additives 


| COLLEGE STATION, TE XAS- 
| Suggestions on vitamin additions to 
poultry feeds and comments on re- 
| search on and use of other additives 
| were part of a recent paper by Dr. 
| J. R. Couch, poultry nutritionist at 
Texas A & M College. 
| The report was prepared for pres- 
| entation at the convention of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
| It included data and comments on 
antibiotic and arsonic acid use, anti- 


Use of Vitamins, Drugs, Flavor, Amino 
Acids, Minerals, Enzymes Discussed 


| cin, penicillin and streptomycin. Com- 


tetracycline, oxytetracycline, bacitra- 


binations of the antibiotics have been 
reported by some laboratories to be 
more effective than the continuous 
use of a single one. Suggestions have 
also been made to the effect that it 
is wise to change the antibiotic used 
in the feed from time to time. The 
use of combinations of the drugs 
would not necessitate such a change. 


calcium in calcium salts such as 
calcium sulfate is not as readily avail- 
able as that from calcium carbonate. 
Calcium sulfate has been used under 
field conditions to potentiate broad 
spectrum antibiotics. 

A low calcium feed may be used 
for a limited period not to exceed five 
days with growing stock and not to 
exceed one day with laying hens with 
some success. The level of calcium to 
use under such circumstances varies 
from 0.2 to 0.4% in the complete for- 
mula. Unless a phosphorus source 
such as sodium acid phosphate is 
available, it is likewise necessary to 
remove the phosphorus when using a 
low calcium formula. 

The degree of potentiation which 
may be obtained through the poten- 
tiating agents described above ranges 


| fungal agents, Texas research and Antibiotic Potentiation: The poten- | from 2 to 4 times. 
| field experience with a flavor added tiation of the broad-spectrum anti- Antibiotics in the U.S. are being 
| to poultry feeds, amino acid studies, | biotics was first reported approxi- | ysed in prestarters at levels ranging 
MACHINERY. PRODUCTION, | trace mineral findings, and indications | mately three years ago. Such in- | from 100 to 200 grams per ton of 
: | from enzyme work that proteases and | creases can be effected by adding 10 | broad spectrum for turkeys and 
and REPUTATION AGAINST | cetulases may find a place in poultry | pounds of terephthalic acid to the | chickens. This high level antibiotic 


DANGEROUS TRAMP IRON 


Get positive protection against costly, 
damaging tramp iron and fine ferrous 
contamination with Erium® Powered 
Permanent Plate Magnets. Here are a 
few of the many reasons why Eriez 
Magnetic Separators are your best buy: 
@ GREATEST SELECTION: Choose 

from 14 magnetic strengths, and 

many special features for most effi- 
cient performance on your particular 
separating job. 

In Chutes, 


feeds. 

Dr. Couch’s suggested levels for ad- 
ditions of vitamins and certain other 
microingredients to poultry feeds are 
given in Tables 1 and 2. 

Excerpts from the report follow: 


ANTIBIOTICS—Growth Stimulat- 
ing Activity: The drugs are now 
added routinely at a nutritional level 
of 4 to 20 gm. per ton. . . The drugs 
do not always produce a growth re- 
sponse. There are those in the feed 


feed or by using a very low level of 
calcium. 

Calcium ions reduce the absorption 
of broad spectrum antibiotics from 
the gastro-intestinal tract, and when 
the calcium level in the feed formula 
is reduced, the antibiotic concentra- 
tion in the blood is increased. The 


feed is used for the first three weeks 
or until approximately 1 pound of the 
formula is consumed per bird. Broiler 
producers are using a _ potentiated 
feed of the low calcium type with 200 
grams of antibiotic between the 5th 
and 6th weeks in growing broilers. 
Such field practices have tended to 


TABLE 2. Turkey Feeds: Vitamins and Other Micronutrients Added as Indicated 
on a Per Ton Basis 


Turkey 


‘chk 

and hous- of Turk Turk Turk Turke layer & 
moving conveyors, etc. eeds. Experiments carried outataj; — 

@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION: All | number of research stations have il- Vitamin A (stabilized 1.U.) 12,000,000 9,000,000 6,000,000 4,000,000 9,000,000 
models have magnetic element per- | lustrated the necessity of such con- | yi. 5. 11CU.) ................ 4,000,000 3,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 4,000,000 
manently sealed against loss of | tinuous feeding. If experiments are | yissmin € (1.U.) ............--.-.-. 10,000 6,000 4,000 2,000 30,000 
magnetic strength . . . will withstand conducted in a particular location for | pipotiavin igm.) 6 4 4 3 ‘ 
severest applications. _ : | an extended period of time, the anti- | Caicium pantothenate (gm.) ........ 16 12 10 8 16 

@ FLEXIBLE: Uniform installation | biotic response will be apparent even | Niacin gm.) .........0..0ccee00ee- 80 50 40 20 50 
dimensions makes all models and | though there may be the odd instance | Choline chloride (gm.) ...........+. 1,000 800 600 400 800 
strengths interchangeable. .. | in which no growth stimulation was | Vitamin Biz (mg.) ............eeeeee 16 2 ee 10 12 

| obtained. When the antibiotics fail | Vitemin (menadione sodium 

Erium® power source that meets your | stimulate growth, it simply means 

exact needs. Full data in our new bul , . Arsonic acid (45 gm. 3-nitro- 

letin. Write to: = ee but may appear again 4-hydroxyphenylarsonic or 

at any time. 
co. The antibiotics which are presently —- 
*Aureomycin, Terramycin, Penicillin, Bacitracin, Streptomycin. 


MAGNA-THOUGHT 
The goodwill a company 
enjoys rests, in the final 
analysis, on the intrinsic 
quality of its products. 


| 
| accepted as feed additives are chlor- 
| 


TABLE 1. 


Feeds for Chickens: Vitamins and Other Micronutrients Added on a Per Ton Basis 


The Pullet Rearing Program——— —4roiler Feeding—— Laying & Breeder Hens 


Chick Pullet Pullet Broiler Broiler Laying Breeder 
| Micronutrients starter grower developer starter finisher hens hens 
Executive Vice President 
Vitamin A (stabilized 1.U.) ............ 5,000,000 4,000,000 4,000,000 6,000,000 4,000,000 4,500,000 6,000,000 
1,500,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,000,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 
4,000 3,000 2,000 5,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 
4 3 3 4 3 4 
| Calcium pantothenate (gm.) ......... 10 10 8 10 
25 20 20 30 25 25 30 
10 8 12 10 12 
Choline chieride fem.) .....cccccccccss 200 200 200 600 400 500 600 
Vitamin K (menadione sodium 
Antibiotic* (single combination gm.) 15 10 10 20 is 15 20 
| Arsonic acid (45 gm. 3-nitro-4-hydroxy- 
A GROWTH COMPANY _ or 90 gm. arsanilic) ... 
19 NEW PRODUCTS IN THE LAST 5 YEARS *Aureomycin, Terramycin, Penicillin, Bacitracin, Streptomycin. 


| 
— 
M soybean meal’ Item: Sunflower Brand starts with 
eal _ best soybeans grown. Item: we “cook” them by 
m _ aw a special process to palatibility. 
INFL f and digestibility. Item: teed OVER ‘44° 
ay | Products Co., Inc. 
Phone Dickens 2-7270 Emporia, Kanses 
dependable on-time delivery from our mill to yours. 
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PREMIX USERS! HOW KEEN IS YOUR BUYING EYE? 


200-FT. or 61 m 


R 


100 FT. or 30.5 m 


70 FT. or 21.34 m 


FOR MAXIMUM 


50 FT. or 15.24 m 


STABILITY 


or 12.19 m 


VITAMIN PREMIXES. PROVEN 


30 FT. or 9.14 m 


HIGH POTENCY RETENTION EVEN 


20 FT. or 6.10 m 
UNDER THE MOST ADVERSE STORAGE AND MANUFACTURING 


15 FT. or 4.57 m 
CONDITIONS. DATA PROVING THE SUPERIOR STABILITY OF “256” AVAILABLE 


10 FT. or 3.05 m 


ON REQUEST FOR YOU OR YOUR PREMIX SUPPLIER. FOR BETTER VITAMIN PREMIXES SPECIFY 


5 FT. or 1.52 m 
HETROGEN K “256”, AND BE SURE THE POTENCY IN THE BAG MATCHES THE POTENCY ON THE TAG. 


Please send me information on new K “256” for premixes C] 


HETEROCHEMICAL 


Piease send me information on your regular vitamin K supplements Cj 
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111 East Hawthorne Avenue FIRM 


Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 
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reduce the percentage of condemned 
birds on the killing line. 

Some feed manufacturers are using 
a combination of broad spectrum anti- 
biotics and bacitracin in the ratio of 
1/1 in the prestarter and during the 
potentiated period between the 5th 
and 6th weeks. Such a practice ap- 
pears to be sound, based on field diag- 
nostic reports which have come to 
the attention of the writer. 


ARSONIC ACIDS—There are two 
arsonic acids currently being used on 
a nutritional basis as additions to 
feeds for chickens and turkeys — 
arsanilic acid, 90 grams per ton, and 
3-nitro 4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid, 
45 grams per ton. 

These drugs have a function or 
mode of action similar to that of anti- 
biotics but apparently tend to control 
organisms not touched by the anti- 
biotics. 

ANTI-FUNGAL AGENTS — Con- 
tinuous use of broad spectrum anti- 
biotics, particularly at high levels, 
produces an increase in the mold, 


fungi, wild yeast and coliform popu- 
lation in the gastrointestinal tract of 
chickens and turkeys. This has pro- 
duced an increase in the incidence of 
mycosis, cage layer diarrhea and a 
non-specific enteritis which has some- 
times been designated as having been 
caused by coliform bacteria. One anti- 
fungal agent of the antibiotic type 
has been used for controlling the 
above listed organisms. The trade 
name is Mycostatin 20. The writer 
has used this product on a number of 
occasions to treat caged layer diar- 
rhea. Such treatment is carried out 
by adding 100 grams of the product 
per ton for a period of 7 days and 
decreasing the level to 20 grams per 
ton for a period of approximately one 
month following. If caged layer 
diarrhea is likely to occur, the con- 
tinuous feeding of 20 grams per ton 
of Mycostatin is advocated. 

The product has proven to be par- 
ticularly effective as an additive to 
turkey prestarters and starters at the 
level of 20 grams per ton. Tests con- 
ducted in experiment stations, com- 


| 


mercial laboratories and under field 
conditions have shown that this anti- 
fungal agent will increase growth and 
improve feed conversion when used 
in turkey feeds as indicated. 


FLAVORS—For many years it was 
not thought that the chicken or tur- 
key had a sense of taste. Research 
reports have been published by Dr. 
Morley Kare and co-workers, Cornell 
University, to the effect that the 
fowl does indeed have a sense of 
taste. 

Drinking water has been used to 
evaluate approximately 100 flavors or 
combinations of flavors in the labo- 
ratory of the department of poultry 
science, Texas A & M College. After 
certain flavors were accepted, or se- 
lected, through the medium of water 
administration, the use of these fla- 
vors in feeds for broilers was tested. 
The duration of the broiler experi- 
ments was 8 weeks. Each time the 
flavor was added to the feed, an im- 
provement in feed conversion of .1 to 
.15 resulted. This means that the ad- 


LINSEED 
OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


covet mont 10.5%, 


FREE EXTRACT MOT LESS 326%, 
INGREDIENT LINSEED OF MEAL 


PREMIUM RESULTS 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


(left in...forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 


which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS: Edgewater, N. J. 


Long Beach SP 5-3236 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Minneapolis FE 1-5971 


Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


NCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


Bellevue, Ohio Chicago li. Decatur, Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, iowa, £1 Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 


dition of the flavor to the feed at 
the recommended level reduced the 
amount of feed required-to produce 
a pound of broiler by .1 to .15 
pound of feed. Such results have 
been shown to be significant. Tests 
have been repeated for a period of 
three years. No explanation is im- 
mediately apparent to the writer for 
the fact that flavor improves feed 
conversion under such circumstances. 
The particular flavor in question is 
now being tested in widely separated 
areas by feed manufacturers under 
field conditions. 

Field reports have been noted by 
the writer in which the flavor has 
been used with a great deal of success 
in turkey feeds, particularly during 
the first 8 weeks and to get birds 
back on feed following outbreaks of 
bluecomb, sinusitis and other dis- 
eases. A number of feed firms are 
now adding the flavor to turkey feeds 
after extensive field testing. 

The flavor has also been used dur- 
ing periods of hot weather to increase 
the feed consumption of laying hens, 
according to field reports. 

From the above it would appear 
that a flavor or a combination of com- 
pounds has been formulated which 
does have a favorable effect when 
added to poultry feeds which consists 
of improving feed conversion and in- 
creasing feed consumption under cer- 
tain specified field conditions. 

There is one other area in which 
flavors as feed additives would ap- 
pear to have an application. Research 
carried out in the writer’s laboratory 


| has not produced positive results as 


yet through the use of flavor to re- 


| duce the caloric intake of growing 


pullets. Such investigations are being 
continued, and it is predicted that 
flavors will eventually be found 
which, when mixed with the feed, will 
decrease the feed intake of growing 
pullets and thus accomplish a re- 
stricted feeding program. 


PROTEINS AND AMINO ACIDS 
—There is not a protein concentrate 
available which has the perfect com- 
bination of amino acids when mixed 
with grain and which can be used 
on an economical basis. This has led 
to the development and production of 
certain amino acids currently being 
used in feeds on a practical basis. 

Studies appear to indicate that 
methionine will be added to laying 
hen feeds in the future since soybean 
oil meal and grain make up the prin- 
cipal portion of laying mash formulas 
and the addition of methionine to 
such a combination of ingredients has 
been shown to improve feed conver- 
sion and certainly improve feather- 
ing. It is predicted that the use of 
this amino acid in laying feeds will 
increase. 

The second such amino acid to be 
investigated is lysine. Experiments 
have been conducted for a period of 
three years at the Texas station 
with the objective of determining if 
lysine could be added to a feed formu- 
la for broilers containing practical 
feed ingredients and improve growth 
and feed conversion. Soybean oil meal 
and soybean protein have long been 
considered as the best combination 
of amino acids available when used 
in combination with grain and sup- 
plemented with vitamins and miner- 
als. There are large tonnages of 
sesame oil meal and cottonseed meal 
produced in the world. Both of these 
vegetable proteins are deficient in 
lysine. Cottonseed meal is also com- 
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The Nutritionist puts extra meat on broilers 


...even unidentified 
growth factors . 
help him ; 
boost gains 


Every known growth factor is used by the Nutritionist to put extra meat on 
broilers. Some growth factors haven't been isolated yet—but the Nutritionist 
knows where they are. He calls them Unidentified Growth Factors, or UGF 


Many Nutritionists use new Omafac-S as the most economical source of y & x 

UGE They just have to add a “pinch” (0.35%) of highly concentrated a ; <i ——s 
Omafac-S instead of as much as 4.0%-5.0% crude UGF sources. As a f= “ 

result, your rations are economical and complete—no lid holding down full 

growth of broilers. 


To help the Nutritionist, each label clearly shows the guaranteed analysis 


and the bonus ingredients...such as protein, fat, and streptomycin activity. 

Omafac-S is in dependable supply all year. Write for more information. Oo MAFAC-S 
Squibb Procaine Penicillin G bi 
: 50 ibs List 4465 

Another important ingredient is this special grade of penicillin with Con- SQUIBB 

trolled Particle Size.1 Squibb Procaine Penicillin G will not lump, will not Dnt Lacs Psion end Sapte Mee 

cake, mixes readily and flows freely. Specially developed for use in all © Strptemyce Saat an Cao Sica 


feeds, it is exceptionally stable in mash or pelleted form. pe cuARANTEED ANALYSIS: ay 


12 Gm pe te Gm. streptomyce 


Available as 100% procaine penicillin, or as 80% and 50% in oyster shell Gutta ...tannies oan 
meal. Crude Fat Mot lene than 0.75% 
Crude Fiber mere Gee 
FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended ee wr 
usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, is < ectbavtbes - 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. E R Squiss & Sons 4 
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1 Patent applied for - 
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OMAFAC*-S IS CLEARLY LABELED. Each 
bag is imprinted like this. Note the 


guaranteed analysis which lists th 
SQUIBB -A NAME you CAN TRUST percentage of per ‘tetas to 
help the nutritionist formulate more 


efficient broiler rations for you. 


BiG CHIEF 


Augers + Elevator Legs Mixers Scalpers 
Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


OM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 383 _ MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS | 


plicated by the fact that the ingredi- 
ent, as manufactured presently, con- 
tains varying quantities of gossypol 
and the latter combines with lysine in 
the cottonseed meal in such a way 
that the bond is not broken during 
| the process of digestion. This accentu- 
| ates the lysine deficiency of the 
| cottonseed meal. 

Sesame oil meal is likewise de- 
| ficient in lysine but does not contain 
any compounds or materials which 
tend to bind amino acids. 

Studies were carried out at Texas 
A & M College whereby lysine was 
added to diets containing soybean oil 
meal; soybean oil meal plus meat 
scraps plus fish meal; cottonseed 
meal; cottonseed meal plus meat and 
bone scraps plus fish meal; sesame 
oil meal; and sesame oil meal plus 
meat and bone scraps plus fish meal. 
Two rather important findings re- 
sulted from these investigations. The 
first was the fact that when sesame 
oil meal was supplemented with 


ALWAYS THE SAME 
Hooker dicalcium phosphate keeps your 
feed quality at the same high level. It 
doesn’t vary, so there are no costly for- 
mula changes to cope with. 

Dicalcium phosphate from Hooker 
contains a minimum of 18.50% phos- 
phorus, calcium from 24.00% min. to 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION, BOX 326, DEPT. FS-72, JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA 
SALES OFFICES: JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANAe MARYSVILLE OH!O+e NEW YORK, N.Y. 


27.00% max., and never more than a 
0.05% fluorine content. 

This Hooker feed supplement assures 
your maintaining the same consistently 
high quality from batch to batch. 

You won't have production holdups 
when you deal with Hooker. You can get 
what you want when you want it. 


lysine, an increase in growth and an 
improvement in feed conversion re- 
sulted over that obtained when soy- 
bean oil meal was used as the princi- 
pal protein supplement in the formu- 
la. Thus it would appear that when 
sesame oil meal is supplemented with 
lysine at a level of approximately 
0.25%, the combination of amino 
acids found in the sesame oil meal 
plus the lysine supplement is superior 
to that found in soybean oil meal. 
Secondly, the soybean oil meal diet 
was improved by adding lysine after 
the 4th week. This observation has 
not been confirmed. There is an indi- 
cation to the effect that the chicken 
might possibly have a higher require- 
ment for lysine from the 5th through 
the 8th weeks than has heretofore 
been reported. 

It is predicted that the usage of 
lysine in feeds for poultry will in- 
crease as the amino acid becomes 
more generally available and as the 
price decreases with improved meth- 
ods of production. 


TRACE MINERALS—It has been 
known for approximately 25 years 
that it is necessary to add man- 
ganese to feeds for turkeys and 
chickens at a level of 50 ppm. 

Zinc has been added to poultry 
feeds for approximately 3 years. The 
recommended level to add is 50 ppm. 

A copper deficiency in the chick 
was first reported by Dr. C. H. Hill, 
North Carolina State College, at the 
Informal Poultry Nutrition Confer- 
ence. Dr: Hill used zine as an antag- 
onist for copper in producing the cop- 
per deficiency syndrome. Results from 
these studies showed that copper was 
not only necessary for the prevention 
of a microcytic hypochromic anemia 
but also necessary for the mainten- 
ance of life. The zinc antagonism 
could be overcome by adding 10 ppm. 
of copper to the formula. It might be 
wise to consider the addition of cop- 
per to practical feeds at the 10 
ppm. level. 

Iodine is added to feeds at a level 
of 3 to 4 ppm. in the final feed 
Two other trace elements, iron and 
molybdenum, are often included in 
trace mineral premixes which are 
added to the manufactured feeds. 
The iron is used at a level of approxi- 
mately 20 ppm. and the molybdenum 
at .1 ppm. 


ENZYMES—Enzymes are current- 
ly being added to feeds for chickens 
and turkeys in areas where barley 
is used as the principal grain com- 
ponent of the feeds. Most of the 
enzymes being utilized at present 
time are in the area west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Research being carried out at Texas 
A & M indicates that proteases may 
have a place in poultry feeds at some 
future date. Such proteases are pro- 
duced from microbiological sources. 
Results have been favorable with re- 
gard to growth and feed conversion 
when the proteases were added to 
feeds for chickens during the first 4 
weeks. Feed formulations used in 
these’ experiments contained ground 
milo as the grain components. 

It is possible that cellulases may 
find a place in poultry feeds if it could 
be shown that such enzymes would 
improve the utilization of low energy 
containing ingredients such as wheat 
bran, rice bran, barley and cthers. 
There appears to be little or no re- 
sponse from amylases in the current 
experiments. 


Grain Pinas’ Event 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Mid- 
South Soybean & Grain Shippers 
Assn. will hold its eighth annual con- 
vention Aug. 1-2 in the Hotel Pea- 
body here. 

Theme of the convention will be 
“The Future of Our Present Competi- 
tive Market System.” 

The event will start at 2:30 p.m., 
Aug. 1 with a “town hall” meeting. 
This will afford all delegates an op- 
portunity of airing their problems 
and having them discussed. 

A program and business meeting 
will be held the second day. 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after 


leaves your plant... 
Use Pont 


Keens feeds mold-free even in hot, humid storage! 


MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins... all pave 
(20 g sampies-—3/4" thick) the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality \ 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “‘Impedex’”’ helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
& 15 i Du Pont Impedex guards against mold growth 
throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
w 14 rz? : bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
? 13 Ll mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
3 Pd it can start, ““‘Impedex”’ attacks the cause of mold by 
z 12 _ retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
¥ 11 Ps age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations ... helps 
Time (HOURS) palatability. 
Graph above indicates the rapid moisture build-up within hours of storage. HERE’S WHAT MOLD-RETARDING 
Table below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “‘Impedex”’ double DU PONT “IMPEDEX” DOES FOR. YOU 


the mold-free life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture levels. 


e@ protects the high quality you put in the bag 

e@ increases customer confidence in your products 

e cuts feed returned due to mold 

@ broadens markets through extended shipping areas 


EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS 
Days of mold-free life at 90° F. 


13 7-17 23-30+ 30+ 30 

15 3.9 8-17 15-26 25-30+ Economical Du Pont “‘Impedex’”’ is easy to use. In- 

17 2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 
ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 

Days of mold-free life at 70° F. will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 

13 14-30+ 30+ 30+ 30+ For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 

15 6-18 16-30+ 30+ 30+ trol, include Du Pont “‘Impedex”’ mold inhibitor in 

17 4-12 10-20 14-24 22-30 your feeds. For further information about “‘Impedex’”’, 


contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Sodium Propionate NF 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) _ Atlanta 8, Georgia....... 739 W. Peachtree St. Pale Me, Gal. os. cstcuecns 701 Welch Road 
Industrial and Biochemicals Department Houston 27, Texas....... 4215 Richmond Ave. Western Springs, Ill............ 40-47 Street 


. Wynnewood, Penna..... 308 E. Lancaster Ave 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
in Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited. . P.O. Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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These two pictures illustrate the great size of the goose-producing operation 
at Stahmann Farms, Las Cruces, N.M. In the first photo, 3-week-old goslings 


feed outside a brooder house. Young geese live in four different brooder houses 


at 10-day stages before they are moved to the field to pasture on grass and 


This feed mill located in the center of Stahmann Farms’ operations produces 
about 12,000 tons of feed a year for 300,000 geese and for 200,000 layers. All 
ingredients are purchased and all feed produced is fed on the farm. 


Deane Stahmann and one of two sons, 
Billy, are shown in office of Stahmann 
Farms near Las Cruces, N.M. They 
and Deane Stahmann, Jr., own and 
operate the enterprise. 


Operation of feed mill on Stahmann 
Farms is controlled from this panel. 
Mose Silverman (right) is manager 
of the mill. Verne Gresham is mill 
superintendent. 


Five bulk feed trucks are used to deliver feed from its own mill to 46 storage 
tank stations, one of which is shown here. Brooder house is at left. 


sot 

a 


weeds. In the second photo are the geese which comprise one of five breeding 
flocks. A total of 10,000 Chinese White breeder geese produce 460,000 eggs a 


season for the Stahmanns. 


Stahmanns of New Mexico 
Hatch, Feed and Process 


300,000 Geese Annually 


By C. Thomas 
Special Writer 


Ten thousand Chinese White breed- 


460,000 eggs 
Farms, Inc., 
hatch-out is 


er geese are producing 
a season at Stahmann 
Las Cruces, N.M. The 
some 300,000 goslings. 
These breeder geese start laying 
around the first of January, and con- 
tinue through the second week of 


June. Thus, the first hatch comes off | 


early in February, and the last take- 
off occurs around the middle of July. 

When Stahmann Farms first began 
raising geese, its layers were drop- 
ping from 40-50 eggs during their 
laying cycle. Currently, using incan- 
descent lighting to draw them out, 
and a high protein diet, some of their 
layers now are dropping as many as 
60-80 eggs. 

Batteries of automatically control- 
led incubators for a setting are used 
to hatch the eggs. (There are 5 
Buckeye Streamliner hatchers and 5 
setters.) After the hatching out, the 
2,400 to 2,600 goslings remain in each 
incubator 16-18 hours to dry out. 

Next step is the sexing of the one- 
day-old goslings. This is done be- 
cause the females mature faster in 
the fields than the males. 


Many Sold as Weeders 


One hundred thousand of these 
young geese are sold for weeders to 
cotton growers, mint growers and 
others. Weeders are sold as they 
come, unsexed. Roughly, 10% of the 
weeders are sold as day-old geese; 
90% of the remaining 100,000 are 
sold at the age of six weeks. 

The day-old geese are first housed 
in a brooder house where tempera- 
tures are thermostatically controlled. 
The chilly winds from off the sur- 
rounding mountains make this a nec- 
essity. 

For the first 4-6 days, the young 
geese are fed a crumbled starter. 
After the sixth day they are put on 
a 5/32-in. pellet of the same formula 
feed, and remain on it until they are 
six weeks old. 

At the age of 10 days, the geese 
are transferred to another brooder 
house where accommodations are not 


| quite as exacting. They remain here 


for 10 days before being transferred 
to a third brooder house for another 
10-day period. After 10 days in a 
fourth brooder house they are sent 
to the field to pasture on grass and 
weeds which must be young and 
tender. A goose, regardless of age, 
scorns rank, tough vegetation. 
Stahmann Farms covers a 4,000- 


acre area, with 24 producing pecan 
trees to the acre. The geese range 
beneath the protective shade of these 
96,000 pecan trees, within fenced 
areas, until they become 14 weeks 
old. Then they are penned up and 
fattened to 18 weeks for slaughter. 

The 4,000-acre farm is divided into 
11 ranches, each with its own resi- 
dent manager, complement of men, 
tools, equipment, brooder houses and 
quota of geese. 

A feed mill, centrally located, pro- 
duces some 12,000 tons of feed a year 
for the 300,000 geese and also for a 
chicken flock of 200,000 laying hens. 
All the ingredients going into the 
feed are purchased. None is grown on 
the Stahmann Farms. However, no 
feed is sold. It’s all consumed on the 
farm. 

The feed mill is fully automatic, 
with a central control panel. 

Feed Ingredients 

Every formula contains the follow- 
ing ingredients: Alfalfa meal, yellow 
corn, soybean meal, salt, dicalcium 
phosphate, calcium, meat and bone 
meal, ground milo, plus a special lay- 
er-breeder and/or starter blend sup- 
plied by Ray Ewing Co. of Pasadena, 
Cal., which contains 24 items, includ- 
ing minerals, vitamins and antibio- 
tics. 

These ingredients are mixed into a 
5/32-in. pellet. Their proportions are 
according to different age groups to 
be fed. For example, from 1 week old 
to 9 weeks of age, goslings receive a 
starter-grower formula higher in pro- 
tein than is fed the layer-breeder 


flocks. 
Feed and water are provided the 


Stahmann Farms employee is shown 
traying goose eggs for automatically- 
controlled incubators in background. 
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| OTTAWA — Maximum quota for 
| wheat deliveries to elevators for the 


| Quota for Crop Year | 
| 


present crop year will be 7 bu. per ¥ 
specified acre, Alvin Hamilton, agri- | FLI-CON 
| cultural minister, announced. He was by Thomas . . . features 
speaking for the Canadian Wheat | poh PX, oe low horsepower, low cost operation. 
Board in the House of Commons. | = PA rE Self-cleaning, minimum carry-over. 
Mr. Hamilton said that the first FLI-CON . . | 
authorization for this quota at points 
where sufficient space Applicable to explo- 
warrant the increase has already | 4 P , by rew Conveyors 
been issued to the trade. sion-proof construc- Hl Belt Cenveyers 
tion. Flights may be — Chain 
rag Conveyors 
WHEAT SUPPORT PRICE | of rubber, polyethelene, Bucket Elevators 
OTTAWA—Winter wheat produced nylon, or other ma- Blender 
in Ontario during the period July 1 | [ terials. Free custom color- % Stolalese Steel 
this year to June 30, 1962, will be | scheming. Get the FLI-CON = Screw Conveyors 
supported at $1.39 bu. on track, for Ne SEE General Sheet 
No. 2 Canada eastern grade, or better Y Fou. Bays e Metal Work 


Stahmann Farms produces chicken quality, Alvin Hamilton, agricultural 
eggs as well as geese. Shown here is minister, announced. This is the same 
feed storage tank atop corner of one | Support level as applied a year ago, 
and it amounts to 83% of the base 


of the concern’s laying houses. 
price, or 10-year average of $1.67 bu. 


geese at all times, including those in 
the fields. 

“A goose consumes .5 of a pound of 
feed daily,” said Deane Stahmann, 
who with his two sons, Billy and 
Deane, Jr., own and operate Stah- 
mann Farms. “Up until recently, our 
geese were consuming .6 Ib. of feed 
per day each. Our new feeders elimi- 
nate what heretofore was being 
wasted. Our layer chickens consume 
.25 lb. of feed per bird, per day.” 

Stahmann Farms uses five bulk 
feed trucks to deliver feed from the 
mill to 46 storage tank stations on 
the farm. A small tractor pulling a 
tank on a trailer hauls the feed from 
these storage tanks to the nearby 
brooder houses and the geese in the 
fields. 


Chicken Houses 

Each of the farm’s new laying 
houses for its chicken flock-—320 ft. 
long and 25 ft. wide—has its own | 
storage tank atop the building and 
is filled by the trucks direct from the 
mill. Automatic feeding is employed 
in the new laying houses, each one 
containing 8,000 young layers. The 
houses are equipped with exhaust 
fans atop the roof for removing heat 
and fumes and for circulating fresh 
air. 

“At six weeks,” said Billy Stah- 
mann, “our young geese go out into 
the field, and are put on a field- 
growing ration. At nine weeks, they 
weigh right at 9 lb., and will have 
consumed 18 lb. of feed 

“Up until they are ready for the 
killing plant, each goose will have 
consumed 40 Ib. of feed. They dress 


out between 6% and 7 Ib.” a 
The Stahmanns operate their own SANTO UIN® is the ni antioxidant 

processing plant which has a capacity 0 y 

of 4,000 geese daily. After being 

dressed out, the geese are quick- age * 

frozen, and sold by Armour & Co. that stabilizes vitamin A 
“There’s an eager, ready market 

for the goose feathers,” Deane Stah- 

mann noted. 


In feeds, vitamin A begins to oxidize dur- use. Your tag should read “‘ethoxyquin, 
ing mixing, continues to oxidize during 4 preservative.” 
storage, and oxidizes most rapidly in the In all feeds, only SANTOQUIN 


WwW H AT * digestive tract. Asa result, all of the vita- e prevents rancidity 
Food Without a Hook? min A currently being used inanimalfeeds 5 protects vitamin A in the feed bag and 
is not available to promote good health through digestion and metabolism 


and growth. Furthermore, in some cases e preserves carotenes 
many quality millsaddexcesssupple- 
mentary vitamin A to compensate for Agricultural Chemicals Division 
these losses. MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Dept. 7507, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
SANTOQUIN is the only feed anti- 
FEEDSTUFFS oxidant that stabilizes vitamin A in the Please send me technical data for: 


Offers a lot to its body. Only four ounces of SANTOQUIN C) SANTOQUIN for teurfected animale 
catch || rer ton of food you fall tum STOGUIN 

to it. $5 a year on your dollars spent for vitamin A. Al- 7. 

brings 52 issues ready proved in poultry, SANTOQUIN — Nam See ee ae 
crammed full of (dry or liquid) was cleared for four-footed 


Company 


information. | animal feed by the FDA on January 16, 
1961. Merely notify the FDA of your Cit _ State 


| 
AX3-1400 _P. O. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Effect of Choline on the Methio- 

nine Requirements of Broiler 

Chickens. 

@ E. C. Quillen, G. F. Combs, R. D. Creek 

and G. L. Romoser, University of 5 
Poultry Science, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 639- 
645, May, 1961. 

ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Methionine and choline both have 

a well fixed place in practically all 


commercial broiler feeds as additives 
to the diets. But, since methionine 
and choline both function in the body 
to furnish labile methyl groups, many 
have wondered to what extent choline 
additions in the ration might spare 
the methionine requirements. Since 
methionine is more expensive than 
choline levels of modest proportions, 
this question has direct economic im- 


plications. The Maryland group has 
investigated this problem for the past 
several years, and has reported previ- 
ously at feed conferences, etc., on the 
progress of their research. This re- 
port represents the summary of three 
experiments conducted with male 
White Rock chicks in floor pens. 


The experimental design in each of 
the three experiments involved three 


vestment 


levels of choline with each of three 
or four levels of dietary methionine. 
The weight data from the three levels 
of choline and the three levels of 
methionine common to all experi- 
ments (0.38, 0.418, 0.45%) were com- 
bined and statistically treated by 
analysis of variance. The three 
choline levels were: None, 100 and 
200 mg./Ib. added to the diet with 
the basal ration formulated to con- 
tain 700 mg. of choline per pound. 
The methionine contents of the basal 
diets varied from 0.34-0.37 by caicu- 
lation, and were found to contain be- 
tween 0.36-0.38% by assay. These 
levels of methionine were suboptimal 
for good growth response. 
Response Reported 

The rations were of the practical 
corn-sorghum meal types and con- 
tained 10-12% added fat. The addi- 
tion of the methionine produced a 
significant growth response only with 
the low-choline rations. Furthermore, 
the addition of choline improved 
growth most at low methionine levels. 
Additions of both methionine and 
choline together at the highest levels 
were not significantly better than 


| either one alone at the highest levels. 


Based on these results it was esti- 
mated that 1 gm. of choline was equi- 
valent to approximately 2.3-2.4 gm. 
of DL-methinoine as methyl] donors 
in the ration. 

Some have felt that methionine and 
choline requirements were much high- 
er than the levels used in this ex- 
periment with high fat levels (10% 
or more). The results of these trials 
are certainly quite interesting and 
can be translated to direct applica- 
tion in the field with lower energy 
diets, in my opinion. Of course, such 
a direct application of results would 
only hold true if the ration was also 
adequate in Vitamin Bn, cystine, and 
inorganic sulfur. Otherwise, demand 
for choline and/or methionine would 
increase. The energy levels used in 
this experiment are quite a bit higher 
than used by most of the feed trade 

namely, from 1493 to-1562 Meta- 
bolizable Energy Calories or approxi- 
mately 1016 to 1084 Calories (revised 
Titus). The first ration contained ap- 
proximately 25.2% protein while the 
second one contained 23.5% protein. 
All diets were fed throughout the 
experimental periods of 742-8 weeks. 

Several interesting graphs appear 
on pp. 643-644 of this article which 
permit direct translation of the data 
to figures derived from practical diets 
of differing composition. However, it 
should be cautioned that the data was 
secured with male chicks only. 
Whether or not the same results 
would be secured with females is not 
known as yet. One can only guess 
that the requirements for male birds 
are higher than for females. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


Many variable responses have been 
shown for the addition of enzymes to 
poultry rations and much of the ex- 
perimental work has been discussed 
in this column and elsewhere in 
Feedstuffs in the past. Some workers 
have felt that the difference in fiber 
contents between diets fed directly 
influenced the enzyme response. How- 
ever, the Washington workers (Poul- 
try Science, Vol. 40, No. 3, pp. 615- 
619) have now published additional 
work to demonstrate that a high 
level of fiber was not required in the 
diet for fungal enzymes to give a 
growth response in chicks. Instead, it 
appeared that the presence of a spe- 
cific ingredient, such as barley, was 
necessary to secure a response from 
enzymes. Fungal enzyme additions 
did not improve the performance of 
chicks which were fed high fiber diets 
that did not include barley. -~ 
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DOWN 
CALLS! 


Tired of too many service 
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DATE CHICK 
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calls because of “fair- 
weather” coccidiostat 
failures? NrCars, virtu- 
ally coccidiocidal in 
its wide range of 
activity, will give 
you maximum protec- 

tion against coxy in all 
kinds of weather...all year 
‘round. Merck Chemical Division, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 34) 


Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 25—Indiana Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; co-chm., 
Dr. W. M. Beeson and R. A. Pickett, 
Animal Science Dept. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soybean 


Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Aug. 3l—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, Il. 

Sept. 8—Missouri Swine Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; Dr. 
Leland Tribble, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
chm., Dr. L. E. Hanson, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 12-14—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 


tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; Box 226, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 18-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14— Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec. W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Feed Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, DL; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19 -21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
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Here's more dramatic proof that Morton T-M Salt 
Your customers will see this ad in FARM JOURNAL, SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING, FARM QUARTERLY, AMERICAN LIVESTOCK JOURNAL, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCER,and the leading 


state farm magazines. 


They'll remember it...particularly if you remind them! 


Suggest they take 


along Morton T-M Salt when they buy their feed,and they'll be back regularly to do more business 
with you. Morton T-M Salt is a top-quality product you can recommend with confidence, What's more, 


it's up to thirty peroent more profitable for youesce. 
HIGHER PROFIT FOR YOU...FASTER GAIN FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 


To add Morton T-M Sait to your line, write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinols 
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Springfield, Ill.; chm., A. W. Creswell, 
2028 N. 20th St., Springfield. 

Aug. 29-30 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Box 8, Cattarau- 
gus, N.Y. 

1962 

March 25-30—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Town 
House Motel, Omaha, Neb.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

1963 

March 24-29—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Commo- 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 22-23—lIowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-28—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Sept. 27-29—12th Animal Care 
Panel; Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; chm., Dr. B. F. Trum, Direc- 
tor, Animal Research Center, Har- 
vard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., 
Boston 15. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., lL Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28—Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 


Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., ashington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 
Poultry Industry Dept., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-11—Iowa Poultry OConven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 12-13— West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater Falls 
Lodge, Davis, W.Va.; sec., J. Z. Elli- 
son, 801 Willowdale Road, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
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velopment in Business Management, 
Unit II; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bidg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25— Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kan- 


sas City 5, Mo. 
Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 


Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
cap Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal! Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-3—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A. Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 18-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 


Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan, 21-24—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota; Civic 
Memorial Auditorium, Fargo; sec., 
Lloyd C. Hanson, 513 Black Bidg., 
Fargo. 

Jan. 28-30—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Shamrock - Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 1-2—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, Ore.; co-sponsored by the 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn.- 


and Oregon State University; chm., 
Bill Eggimann, Dairy Cooperative 
Assn., 2613 S.E. 8th Ave., Portland. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
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Serving the Great South... 
Doe 1. Pless COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 2654 e« MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


PHONE JA 66-6411 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 

‘a That Has Fortified More Than 100,000,000 Tons of Feed 
wth factors and other fee« i 
I t f the way we can serve you 


trations and other problems, 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Philip | 


Madison | a 


J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and | 


Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 


Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 


Warfield, 200 American Trust Bldg., | 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Dec. 
Convention; Civic Center Auditorium, 
Fargo; sec., North Dakota Turkey 
Federation, Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
State University Station, Fargo. 
Dec. 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 


5-6—North Dakota Turkey | 


6-7—Missouri Poultry and | 


sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement | 
Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- | 


bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

1962 

Jan. 9-11—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas; co-headquarters hotels, Baker 
and Adolphus; sec., M. C. Small, Box 
69, Mount Morris, Il. 

Jan. 21-28—Indiana Grain & Feed 


THE 


formula is right . . 


the blades. 


887 11th Sv., Marion, lowa 


INTRODUCES 


FOR CONTINUOUS MIXING OPERATIONS 
Designed for use in conjunction with the Marion Mixer, the Marion Surge 
Bin provides greater mixing capacity for the amount of space required. 


ile Marton Mixer the Best omewer to Amy mizing problem 
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The Marion Mixer Takes the “Doubt'’ Out of THE MIX. 
. the mix is right... 
exclusively designed mixing and blending action assures @ 
uniform mix every time. The mixing blade faces follow the curve 
of the cylinder shell with the closest tolerance possible so that 
not even the tiniest morsel of your mix escapes the sweep of 


SURGE BIN 


LABORATORY 
MIXER 


SMALL BATCH 
MIXER 
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887 11th St., Marion, lowa . 
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Market specialist Art Frank 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
Dannen Mills, Inc. 
Grain & Jobbing Division 


Call Art Frank for 
grain or feed ingredients! 


at Dannen 


Mills, Inc. can buy or sell your feed 
ingredients at the right price. 


Clip this as a reminder to call Art for 

B soybean meal @ all grains, @ rolled oats, 
oat mill feeds, packers products, 

and other feed ingredients. 


Phone Adams 3-6161 


DANNE 


Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 


Fila. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattie; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4 

Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed 
Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J. 


How this mixing process can make a 


big difference 
in your feeds! 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals and all the 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
—and ail its ingredients —is in the feeding! 


LIME CREST 


TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.—World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 


Paul Williams, 615 E Franklin St., 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-23—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Blidg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 

April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec. D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 


| University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 


chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Blidg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 13-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Il. 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 


Cobbs, 


Strain Cross 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specifically designed for 
creating extra margins of profit all along ths 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 


Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms 
Concord, Mass. 


CHECK 
FEEDSTUFFS 
WANT ADS!! 
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Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World 


USE GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


(RESEARCH 
STUDY 


—shows NO OTHER FEED 
UREA TESTED MIXES 
BETTER OR SEPARATES 


LESS THAN GRACE MICRO- 
PRILLED FEED UREA. 

’ There are more than 
2,000,000 separate urea 


particles in one pound of 


Grace Feed Urea. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS 


Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturers—have proved conclusively that urea is the most 
effective protein supplement for ruminant feeds. And they’ve 
learned, too, that they get the best results with free-flowing, 
nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 


You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better 
dispersion—mix after mix after mix—-with Grace Urea. The 
reason is a special Grace process that produces a free-flowing, 
nonsegregating, and noncaking feed compound. 


So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers 
do. Use Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right 
now...in your area...in any quantity. Write for com- 


plete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea 
in the United States. 


w.R. GRACE &co. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 ¢ CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK—7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N, C,—2!5 East Morehead St., Phone 376-3329 
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Dairy Nutrition - - - New Frontier 


| These are some of the points brought out by the author: 


“Nutritionwise, dairying has a lot of 


catching up to do." 


By Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. 


MORE FEED CONCENTRATES— 
MORE MILK PER COW: A new high 
of 322 lb. of feed concentrates were 
consumed per 100 lb. of milk by cows 
in the U.S. in 1960. This is in keep- 
ing with the fact that substituting 
additional concentrates (grains, pro- 
teins and additives) for appreciable 
amounts of roughage will promote 
greater milk production per 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Anyone in- 
volved in dairy nutrition research 
and feed formulation and develop- 
ment of feeding programs has some 
real challenges, and opportunities— 
as brought out in the accompanying 
article. This article includes excerpts 
from a talk at the Eastern Federa- 


cow, 


tion of Feed Merchants convention | 


by Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, director 
of technical service and development 
for Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


where otherwise well-balanced ra- 
tions are used. With 
average cows, at least 2000 lb. more 
per cow per lactation can probably 
be obtained in most cases by substi- 
tuting added concentrates for rough- 
age. 

All-concentrate and/or all-pellet 
rations, however, are not yet recom- 
mended. With our present knowledge 


better-than- | 


of ruminant nutrition, best results 
are likely when a minimum of about | 
5 to possibly 10 Ib. of unchopped hay | 
or equivalent is consumed in the 
ration. This minimum level of rough- | 
age will help maintain normal rumen | 
conditions and thereby guard against | 
the development of rumenitis (par- 
akeratosis), liver abscesses, low milk- 
fat tests and off-feed conditions. 

This emphasis on high-concentrate, | 
low-roughage rations for milking 
cows represents a major shift from | 
earlier and still commonly-used feed- 
ing recommendations. There is now 
ample experimental and field experi- | 
ence to justify it. Wide ranges of 
substitution of concentrates for for- 
ages have been used. Where balanced 
rations were used, results have been 
considered good even where 30 to 
40 lb. of concentrates were fed to in- 
dividual cows. 

This is a practical way of making | 
better cows out of many inferior pro- 
ducers. Experience thus far indicates 
that appetite is the first lactation- 
limiting factor with good cows, so 
that virtually free choice feeding of 
concentrates can be justified under 
practical conditions when combined 
with a good record keeping system 
and effective culling program. 

HOT WEATHER—CALLS FOR 
“HOT” FEEDS: Hot weather to a | 
dairy cow is anything over about | 


—Substituting additional concentrates for appreciable amounts 
of roughage will promote greater milk production per cow. . . . With 
good cows, virtually free choice feeding of concentrates can be 
justified. 

—A hot ration relatively high in energy and low in fibrous mate- 
rials is better for hot weather fesdion, 

—Studies provide a basis for using double levels of true vitamin 
A in dairy rations in the hot summer months. . . . Old levels of vitamin 
A in dairy rations appear low. Some feed manufacturers are using 
30,000 units daily per cow. 

—Despite the value of good quality roughage, its extensive 
analysis via various state and private laboratories seems hardly 
vustitied. . . . Expenditures for numerous analyses may create farmer 
good-will but otherwise do not appear too promising in really solving 
feeding problems. 

—As the size of the individual herd expands, so will the tendency 
to shift into a drylot or partial-drylot program. 

—Many other developments, including more attention to certain 
microingredients, are in the sea Today's real need is stepped-up 
basic research. Dairy ration formulations and feeding practices are in 
many respects more than 30 years behind the times. 

—Synthesis by rumen microflora is not always optimum. Rumen 
microflora synthesis is subject to control, and perfection of such 
control may lead to such practical innovations as all-concentrate 
rations. 

—tThere will be increasing instances where the “why" of field 
innovations will come from basic research laboratories long after 
these innovations have become established practice in successful 
dairy operations. This will increase the pressure for more and better 


basic research. 


terials is better for the hot weather 


80°F. The average hard-working 
dairy cow is most comfortable and 
least stressed at around 50°F. As en- 
vironmental temperatures for milk- 
ing cows approach the so-called hot 
zone, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for the animals to lose body heat 
This body heat is considerably less 


where high-concentrate rather than | 


high-roughage rations are fed. Thus, 
a hot ration relatively high in avail- 
able energy and low in fibrous ma- 


BROWER MFG. CO., 
Srd, Quin 


402 N. 


for FREE CATALOG and al 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


‘Our BROWER MIXER 


Such good 
for 17 years we bought 
anew, largerone.” 


Says Robert W. Beste 
St. Charles Elevator Co., Inc., St. Charles, Missour: 


cost 


mixture. 


BROWER "Whirlwind" mix- 
WHIRLS 


“Our first Brower Mixer was purchased 17 years ago 
and has given such 
larger one. We've never had any service problems and 
the cost of operation is wadiealie 


BROWER 
Whitluind MIXER 


Exclusive Brower action WHIRLS the ingre- 
dients instead of just stirring or tumbling them 
. . « produces the most thorough mix you can 
- very sack has the same even mixture. 

ependability, fast mixing action, and low 
operation make 
Largest Sellin 
FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend 
in about 10 minutes at a power cost of only 
3c to 5c a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 
3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing ca- 
pacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy, welded construction — built for years 
of trouble-free service. 


good service we bought a new, 


Brower the World's 


Mixer! 


All-steel grill 
ait feed 


at of conveyor sleeve 


even 
easily and quickly removed. 


feeding of milking cows. 

This concept of nutrition actually is 
not new. However, it is exactly coun- 
ter to the viewpoint of many over the 
years that a cooling or high-fiber ra- 
tion is preferable during hot weather. 


FIGHT HEAT STRESS — WITH 
VITAMIN A: On the basis of Na- 
tional Research Council standards, 1 
mg. of carotene in the ration is equal 
to 400 International Units of true 
Vitamin A. This assumes that true 
A is about 8 times more effective per 
unit weight than carotene. Recently, 
however, certain studies have raised 
questions indicating that true or pre- 
formed A should be used to meet re- 
quirements especially under hot 
weather conditions. 

Liver depletion of Vitamin A was 
more than twice as fast in cattle ex- 
posed to direct sun, versus cattle 
kept in the shade. Animals on a low 
A intake were also less able to with- 
stand exposure to hot summer sun. 
Blood proteins, as transport substanc- 
es for vitamin A, were also involved. 
Likewise, it was suggested that the 
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protected 
dealer franchises 


Profits flow your way FAST when you 
sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 
Vitamin A content. Tested and 
proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


| For full details on an LPS dealership in the 


Middle West, write today to: 


ILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
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vitamin E like Mother ought to make 


Mother Nature manufactures seven tocopherols, but puts 
very little of the right kind—a/pha—into natural feed- 
stuffs. (Of the total tocopherol in corn, only a little more 
than 10% is alpha.) Yet alpha is the one tocopherol with 
100% biological potency. Beta tocopherol is only 33% 
as effective, gamma only 1%, others even less. 

That's why our Myvamix® Vitamin E is based on alpha, 
prepared in a way (tocopheryl acetate) that keeps it 


stable—all by itself—no help needed—all the way to the 
bird's crop. Myvamix is still the best way we know to 
make sure of vitamin E content. 

Each pound of Myvamix contains 20,000 International 
Units of all-alpha vitamin E on a dry non-dusting soy 
grits base. It’s made by Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago 
e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix vitamin E IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 
Tampo 9, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 Eleventh Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
703 Welch Road 
Palo Alto, California 


Box 840 


Dwight Building 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 

2215 Forest Avenue 

Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenue 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
... some 3900 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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increased A requirements under heat 
stress may stem from a greater pro- 
duction of adrenal corticoids in the 
body. These are among the studies 
providing a basis for using double 
levels of true vitamin A in dairy ra- 
tions in the hot summer months. 
More research will be needed to 
determine what level of vitamin A 
might best be used in practical dairy 
rations today. Certainly the old levels 
of around 10,000 A daily per cow 
appear low. Some feed manufacturers 
now are using 30,000 units daily per 
cow. The increased cost for this added 
A appears to be good insurance and 
a wise expenditure under current con- 
ditions. It also may help counter any 
excessive nitrates in feedstuffs as a 
result of heavy crop fertilization 
QUALITY BUT LESS QUANTITY | 
—OF ROUGHAGE: From the fore- | 
going, it should not be surprising 
then to observe that there is a trend 
to lower roughage levels in milking 
rations. Substantial shifts in relative 
prices of feedstuffs could, of course, 
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basis where the appetite of the cow 
becomes a prime controlling factor. 
Thus, on modern high-energy or hot 
rations, the chief objective should be 
to feed liberally enough of a good 
concentrate mix so that the animals 
will eat only the desired minimum of 
roughage. If the roughage turns out 
better or poorer than average insofar 
as the cow is concerned, the animal— 
irrespective of any chemical analy- 
ses will still be obliged to adjust the 
intake of total feed to meet require- 
ments for maintenance, production 
and reproduction. 

Expenditures for numerous rough- 
age analyses may create customer or 
farmer goodwill, but otherwise do not 
appear too promising in really solv- 
ing any of the dairyman’s feeding 
problems. Roughages, like other feed- 
stuffs, have value—but only at a 
price. Thus, the net value of any 
production, harvesting, and process- 
ing methods will ultimately be de- 
termined by the relative net worth 
of this roughage when consumed. 


make roughage a more attractive 
feed buy at some future time. 

Meanwhile, good quality roughage 
is useful in the dairy ration because 
of its superior palatability and its 
greater milk producing ability. This 
means emphasis on harvesting hay 
at the proper early stage of maturity 
for milk making ability. 

Despite the value of good quality 
roughage, its extensive analysis via 
various state and private laboratories 
seems hardly justified. Hay is, after 
all, extremely variable in quality be- 
cause of a number of factors. Routine 
chemical analyses, even if more ex- 
tensive and expensive than usually 
run for the dairy farmer, still fail 
to clearly reveal the feeding value of 
the sample. Also, sampling such a 
bulky and variable commodity as hay 
is at best less then satisfactory. 

Moreover, whether analyses are or 
are not available, the best practical 
way to feed modern dairy cows with 
a better-than-average production po- 
tential is on essentially a free-choice 


toe lets you package 


cattle cubes like these 
AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 
with an accuracy of 
 402.+ 


oe WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer in its 
price class. Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 
lb. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 Ib. Special models 
for special uses. 


Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 
many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 .. . better yet, why not ask us to 
arrange for a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


tre KRAFT BAG wv. 
of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 
GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 


111 WEST SOTH ST., NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


. We are interested in your 
If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag " a) me y 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 3 | 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our \ O We are interested in 
new 300.000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- i improving our bag. 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind eumeeon wen 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! | 
ADDRESS. 
PRINCIPAL 
PRODUCT MFD 


MORE DRY LOT DAIRYING—ON 
THE WAY: One foregone conclu- 
sion seems certain for anyone look- 
ing ahead in the dairy business. As 
the size of the individual herd ex- 
pands, so will the tendency to shift 
by degrees into a drylot or partial- 
drylot program. This becomes in part 
a matter of the dairyman putting 
first things first. This leads to grad- 
ually separating and sloughing off 
farm and field work, practically as 
the yearly output climbs into the 
range of 300,000 to 500,000 Ib. of milk 
per man. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS — IN 
THE PICTURE: Many other de- 
velopments are in this shifting and 
changing dairy picture. 

From a feeding standpoint, NPN 
(non-protein nitrogen) will find larg- 
er use in such possible forms as urea, 
ammonium phosphate, ammoniated 
molasses and biuret. 

Thyroprotein, alone or in combina- 
tion with other substances, will re- 
ceive more attention. Currently, the 
economy of thyroprotein may be 
helped considerably by the use of 
large dosages (30 to 40 gm. daily) 
for hypothyroid cows for two days 
after calving time, followed by only 
10 gm. daily in the winter and 7.5 
gm. in the summer. Still other re- 
search points to natural estrogens in 
roughage as a cause of mastitis, stem- 
ming from damaged teat epithelial 
tissue. 

In the field of micro-nutrients, in- 
vestigators in positions of trust and 
authority have been prone to con- 
demn or ignore—rather than to ade- 
quately research — various available 
factors. Some recognized authorities 
in this field are telling dairymen and 
others, words to the effect that: (1) 
Complex mineral-vitamin supplements 
have no measurable value in rations 
of milking cows. (2) Without excep- 
tion, B vitamins—such as niacin, pan- 
tothenic acid, riboflavin, thiamine, bio- 
tin, Bs, folic acid, Bs» and choline— 
are synthesized by bacteria present 
in the rumen, and that the chances 
are relatively few of these materials 
being limiting factors in terms of ad- 
ditional dairy production. 

Today's real need, insofar as dairy 


| nutrition and feed merchandising are 
| concerned, is for stepped-up research 


) WITHOUT CRUMBLING| 


at the basic level. 

Dairy ration formulations and feed- 
ing practices, in many respects, are 
more than 30 years behind the times. 


SYNTHESIS BY RUMEN MICRO- 
FLORA—NOT ALWAYS OPTIMUM: 
As little as 0.1 ppm of cobalt has 
been found important in the rumen 
synthesis of Bu, and recently choline 
at the rate of 3.25 gm. daily per 
steer appears to have improved the 
ration efficiency in the feedlot by 
about 3%. Lysine, at 10 gm. per 
steer per day, has been linked with 
a 3.2% better feed efficiency. MHA 
(Methionine hydroxy analog) has had 
no value thus far at the 5 gm. level in 
daily steer feeding. 

Elsewhere it has been reported that 
good nutrition is just as important 
for the growth and propagation of 
the rumen flora as for any other 
microbial population; the rates of B- 
vitamin synthesis and amino acid 
formation in bacterial protein in the 
rumen are related directly to the 
level of bacterial growth—and this 
proliferation, along with cellulose di- 
gestion, can be increased by good nu- 
trition (energy, minerals, amino acids, 
nitrogen, etc.). 

Less favorable rumen conditions re- 
sult in reduced volatile fatty acid 
production and in slower urea nitro- 
gen utilization. There are indications 
that the reduction in milk-fat con- 
tent which frequently accompanies 
the use of rations high in energy and 
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from Dr. Salsbury's exclusively 


Dr. Salsbury’s famous Wavac (drinking-water vaccine) is now packaged 

in a new ten-pack container that makes it easier to stock, handle, and sell. 

Note the new look . . . neat, compact appearance... ten bottles of Wavac nested 
in a glistening, frosty white carton made of expandable polystyrene. 

Two kinds of Wavac to meet every flock need: Wavac in combined form 

to protect against Newcastle disease and infectious bronchitis; and 

Newcastle Wavac in single form. Wavac in the new Vac-Pak is being advertised 
to your customers. They’re looking for the “new look” in vaccine packaging — 
Vac-Pak. So stock and sell Wavac in the new Vac-Pak carton. 

Contact your Dr. Salsbury’s representative or write direct. 


® Convenient, easy to handle and store, highly 
resistant to impact damage. 


® Vac-Pak is color-coded. Sealing tape identifies the 
contents, serial number, expiration date. 


® Same high-quality Wavac so well known to 
poultrymen everywhere. 


® Each bottle completely labeled—all directions 
on or inside fold-out label (see at right) 


LABORATORIES 


lowa, U.S.A. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 
MORE THAN PRODUCTS SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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low in roughage, may be prevented by 
oral use of sodium or potassium bi- 
carbonate. 
Antibacterial Action 

Another rumen effect that seems to 
have been largely overlooked is the 
probable antibacterial action of fats, 
at least under certain conditions. This 
may explain why the oil in cooked 
full-fat soybeans has been associated 
with. lower milk-fat tests. Distillers 
dried solubles had a similar effect. 
Additions of calcium or of iron al- 
leviated part of the depressing effect 
which corn oil had on cellulose di- 
gestibility. One suggestion in the lit- 
erature is that there may be a rumen 
cation balance which regulates the 


solubility of saturated long chain 
fatty acids and therefore rumen 
microbial activity. 

Still others have noted the buf- 


fering action of proteins, especially 
where a severe mineral imbalance in- 
volved sequestering of nitrogenous 


| 


compounds. Sesame, soybean and 
fish meals are regarded as highly 
efficient chelating agents for zinc and 
probably copper. 

Not only is rumen microflora 
synthesis subject to control, but the 
perfection of such control may well 
lead to such practical innovations as 
the successful feeding of all-concen- 
trate rations. The repeated demon- 
stration in laboratory animals of re- 
duced circulating antibody formation 
in B,. deficiency, as well as lowered 
toxoid hypersensitivity, also raises 
new possibilites and new opportuni- 
ties for manipulating the rumen 
microflora. 


DAIRYING—HAS A SOUND FU- 
TURE: To anyone who can accept 
changes, by taking them in stride, 
dairying offers a sound future. 

Nutritionwise, dairying has a lot 
of catching up to do. Artificial in- 
semination, based on good sires well 
used, has raised remarkably the lac- 


tation ceiling of our cows from a 
genetic standpoint. Disease preven- 
tion and control measures, developed 
by college and industry research, and 
applied with the help of competent 
veterinarians supported by an excel- 
lent trade press and by others, en- 
able the dairyman to deal quite suc- 


cessfully with such scourges as bru- 
cellosis, red nose, mastitis and tuber- 
culosis. Improved feed production, 
harvesting and handling practices, 
along with new farm building layouts, 
are helping set a better overall dairy 
production stage. Now, dairy feeding 
programs are the bottle neck. This 
gap will no doubt be closed in short 
order—probably in about 5 years. 
Real dairy nutrition progress can 
no longer be denied. New viewpoints 
and outlooks are replacing the old. 
New facts are being established. 
Where necessary, new ideas will be 
cow-tested in the field, and promptly 
applied commercially where consid- 
ered justified from a business stand- 


Started: 74,400 day-old pullets... 


Housed: 


That’s Arbor Acres 


This is no breeding farm record... it’s in- 
cluded in our latest tabulation of customer 
flock records—the performance of 21 flocks 
on the farms of eight customers in three im- 
portant broiler areas. These birds are cur- 
rently setting new standards for production 
and hatchability. Under varying conditions— 
some of them have been subject to severe 
stress—they're demonstrating outstanding liva- 


bility in the laying house. 


Take just 30 seconds to consider the results 
from these 21 flocks: the highest recorded 
peak was 87%; only one was below 79% ... 


80%.. 


50 performance! 


the highest housing percentage was 93.5; 
the lowest average for any customer was 
. the highest hatch so far has been 
85%; the lowest average for any customer 
has been 79.5%! 


If you're not already housing Arbor Acres 
50's, are your present breeders performing 
like this? If not, isn't it just good business— 


especially now—to see what this hard-working 


right away. 


new crossbred can do for you? Better talk it 
over with your Arbor Acres Representative 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


You can also order Arbor Acres 50’s from: 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. ¢ Blairsville, Ga. ¢ Tenaha, Tex. © Carthage, Miss. © Dahlonega, Ga. 
® San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. © Thorntown, Ind. « 


Skowhegan, Me. - Aprilia, Italy 


point. In the process, basic research- 
ers, working in well-equipped labora- 
tories under controlled experimental 
conditions at the college level, will 
be obliged to “run” faster to stay in 
the same place, so to speak. There 
will be increasing instances where the 
“why” of field innovations will come 
from the basic-research laboratories 
long after these innovations have be- 
come established practice in success- 
ful dairy production operations. This 
will increase the pressure for more 
and better basic research—a need 
already hampering the progress of 
the feed manufacturing industry. 


‘Pigs Benefit From 
Restricted Space’ 


PULLMAN, WASH.— Swine re- 
search at Washington State Univer- 
sity here has shown that under condi- 
tions of adequate sanitation, small 
groups of pigs may be restricted to 
as little as 8 sq. ft. of floor space 
with no adverse effects on rate of 
gain or feed efficiency. 

In fact, there may be a slight bene- 
fit in careass quality, according to 
James C. Nofziger, department of 
animal science, who reported at the 
annual WSU Sheep-Swine Day. 

Mr. Nofziger also reported that he 
observed that there was no tail biting 
in pens of eight pigs while there was 
in all pens of 28 in the test. He in- 
dicated that tail biting may be one of 
the social pressures related to num- 
bers rather than space. 

In the study, 156 weaner pigs were 
allotted to four treatment groups, 
with each treatment replicated three 
times. Treatments consisted of: (1) 
eight pigs allotted 8 sq. ft. each; (2) 
eight pigs allotted 12 sq. ft. each; (3) 
eight pigs allotted 24 sq. ft. each, and 
(4) 28 pigs allotted 12 sq. ft. each. 

All pens were constructed so that 
half of the total area was outdoors 
and half indoors. The pigs were fed 
a complete, pelleted ration until the 
pig averaged 200 to 210 lb. 


No Great Difference 


Mr. Nofziger stated that there was 
no appreciable difference in average 
daily gain or in feed efficiency which 
could be attributed to floor space al- 
lotted or to number of pigs penned 
together. Average daily gain for the 
various treatments ranged from 1.3 
to 1.6 and feed efficiency from 354 
to 398 lb. for each 100 Ib. of gain. 

However, it was emphasized that 
the pigs raised in groups of eight al- 
lotted 8 sq. ft. of floor space each 
tended to have leaner carcasses than 
the other groups when specific gravi- 
ty and backfat were used as measures 
of leanness. Mr. Nofziger said that 
the difference was not great, but a 
definite trend was noticed. 
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BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 


BHT 
Oll soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 32) | 


ed to develop rapid and simple ana- | 
lytical methods. 
(6) Microscopy and Structure of | 
Economically Important Foods and 
Some Aspects of Processing; R. Da 
Rocca, General Foods Research Lab- 
oratory—In this paper the fundamen- 
tal histological structures of foods | 
ranging from those which undergo | 
substantially complete cell break- | 
down below room temperature to 
those which are largely unaffected by | 
prolonged (20 hour) boiling were de- | 


scribed. The products discussed in- 
cluded water chestnuts, potatoes, 
peas, beets, coconuts, coffee and | 


strawberries. The relation of ease of 
cell breakdown to palatability was 
also discussed. 

(7) Pesticide Residues in Animal 
Feeds—Their Origin, Pathways, Pos- 
sible Hazards and Methods of Analy- 
sis; Leo F. Krzeminski, American 
Meat Institute Foundation—The in- | 
creased usage of chemicals in agricul- | 
ture for the control of rodents, in- | 
sects, fungi and weeds is a source of | 
pesticide residues in animal feeds. | 
These chemicals find their way into | 
the finished feed as deposits in or on 
the individual components of the feed 
such as grain, animal fat, animal pro- 
tein supplement, and some grasses 
Excessive residues in feeds can lead 
to their presence in animal products 
at levels that may exceed established 
tolerances, particularly for those | 
pesticides which have zero tolerance. 

Methods for pesticide analysis fall | 
into three categories of measurement 
which range from specific to non-spe- 
cific; biological, chemical, and physi- 
cal. The biological methods make use 
of living organisms or enzyme sys- 
tems. The chemical methods are 
based on the measurement of such 
changes as color, gas evolution or pH, 
which result from the interaction of | 
the pesticide with a specific reagent. | 
The physical methods are based on 
the measurement of some property of 
the pesticide or its derivative by such 
techniques as chromatography, po- 
larography, infrared spectrophotom- 
etry, titrimetry and potentiometry. 

Screening methods are short cut 
modifications of one of these proce- 
dures. They are used to obtain a 
quick quantitative measure of the 
total pesticides in a sample. Screen- 
ing methods do not identify the pest- 
icide but only show whether it ex- 
ceeds the tolerance. 


(8) Photomicrographic Techniques 
—Gadgetry; R. E. Anderson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.—The purpose of 
this paper was to describe the effec- 
tiveness of simple clamping arrange- | 
ments for positioning conventional | 
cameras above the microscope to per- | 
mit the taking of photomicrographs 
without procuring expensive photo- 
graphic equipment. 

(9) Crotalaria; Lewis Barefield, 
Arkansas State Plant Board — The | 
hazards of the crotalaria seed, a plant 
which had been used as a cover crop 
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in certain parts of the U.S. but which 
has been found to possess a toxic re- 
action in livestock were discussed. 
Special emphasis was placed on iden- 
tification of the seed from the vari- 
ous species. 


(10) Rendering Products—Conta- 
minants, Sources and Prevention; A. 
Steel, Kentucky Chemical Industries, 
Inc. — Problems encountered by the 
rendering industry due to contami- 
nation of the raw materials (fat, 
bones, meat trimmings, etc.) with 
foreign material (pieces of metal, 
glass bottles, cloth, wood, etc.) were 
described and the procedures used 
for preventing the inclusion of those 
contaminants in the renderer’s prod- 
ucts were described. 


(11) Rendering Products—Render- 
ing—Search for New Products; G. 
Rosendahl, National By - Products, 
Inc.—The research program of the 
National Renderers Assn. for devel- 
oping new products from the render- 
raw materials and up-grading 
existing products into new applica- 
tions were discussed. Examples given 


er’s 


were the enhancement of the growth 
promoting value of livestock feeds 
through the addition of substantial 
levels of fat (already in wide com- 
mercial use), production of solid es- 
ters of fatty acids such as sucrose 
oleate, microbiological breakdown of 
fats and the use of cetyl alcohol as 
an evaporation inhibitor for ponds 
and other bodies of water. 

(12) Toxicology of Farm Animals; 
C. Tyson Smith, University of Massa- 
chusetts—This paper was devoted to 
a description of the procedures used 
in determining whether a suspected 
feed is toxic; also the methods for 
detecting toxicity in the fluids such 
as stomach contents from animals 
which appear to have been poisoned. 
An additional feature of the paper 
was a discussion of the toxic com- 
pounds frequently encountered on the 
farm, such as lead-containing paints, 
insecticides, fungicides, etc., which 
may be carelessly handled and there- 
by lead to livestock losses. 

(13) Feed Microscopy in Animal 
Nutrition Curriculum; Dr. L. E. 
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Washburn, Colorado State Univer- 
sity—The very definite instructional 
value of the microscope in promoting 
systematic thought and accurate in- 
terpretation of visual data on the 
part of the student and the benefits 
resulting therefrom were discussed 
in this paper. 
Officers Elected 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: Irby H. Brown, president, Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture, 
Richmond; Ted Windsor, vice presi- 
dent, Ralston Purina Co., Camp Hill, 
Pa.; G. M. Barnhart, secretary-treas- 
urer, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City; Clyde Jones, 
director, Colorado Department of 
Agriculture, Denver, and Kendall 
Jeffress, director, Oklahoma Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Oklahoma City. 

Hold-over members of the board of 
directors include: Dean Mingus, Bur- 
rus Feed Mill, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Keith Queal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Clinton, Iowa, and A. J. Gehrt, Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill., who is 
retiring president. 


CALIFORNIA PRESENTS THE 
CPM MODEL PELLET MILL 


-A BIG PERFORMER FOR BIG OPERATIONS 
PELLETING BULKY FEEDSTUFFS 


California proudly introduces an important addition to 
its line of pellet mills: the CPM Model “200”—a 
special-duty mill that has been designed, engineered, 
fully field tested, and is now offered to the industry as 


another CPM first. 


Equipped with its huge 200 HP motor, the CPM 
swallows up the bulkiest, balkiest feed 
ingredients — such as alfalfa, beet pulp, barley, and a 
long list of other light materials — pellets them through 
a 600 pound die at more than double the capacity pos- 
sible with previous big-size standard pellet mills. This 
is without question the ideal machine for producing 1,” 
and larger size pellets for dairy, feedlot and other large 


Model “200” 


rough-duty operations. 


Featuring the exclusive CPM Full Power Gear Train 


Not two-thirds. 


Drive, standard on all CPM models, the Model “200” 
delivers to the pelleting die all the power you pay for. 
Not three-fourths. 
horsepower output! Here is your assurance not only of 


But the full 200 


greatest operating economy, but also of maximum 


safety, long and trouble-free service life. 

Whether your special-situation requirement calls for 
a Model “200” or a much smaller machine, you’ll find 
that the complete CPM line offers you the widest, finest 
choice ever available. Now is a good time to see the 
man from CPM. His expert help and assistance may 
well mean a more highly profitable feed production 
program for you this year and the years ahead. 


Remember: More California Pellet Mills are sold today 


Atlanta Columbus 
Los Angeles °* 


Mexico City « 
Oklahoma City * Omaha « Richmond « Seattle « St. 


than all other makes combined! 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 
1800 Folson Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 
Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen « Albany 


Davenport * Denver « 
Minneapolis 


Fort Worth 
Nashville 
Louis 


Toronto * Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold and serviced by 
Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia. 


Look at the size of the pellet die, 
shown here being positioned on } 
the Model ‘'200"'! Die is more than 
twice the size used on largest 
standard model pellet mills today, 
yet is easily changed by means of 
built-in electric hoist. 


Charles''Ozzie" Harris, manager of 
Delta Dehydrating Corp.'s Clarks- 
burg, California plant, checks pel- 
let run on CPM Model ‘'200"". This 
pellet mill is operated 24 hours per 
day during peak production peri- 
ods, producing both alfalfa and 
beet pulp pellets in 4” size, 
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‘Elevators Need 


More Diversification’ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Truman J. 
Beggs, 71, who retired July 1 as gen- 
eral manager of the Occident Eleva- 
tor line, a division of the F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, says that the key 
to the future of country elevators 
lies with more diversification. 

“We must cater to the increasing 
needs of our customers,” he said. 
“Farmers, like their urban counter- 
parts, want more services. 

“At one time we handled only flour 
and coal at our elevators. Today, we 
have expanded to feed manufacturing, 
seed processing, gasoline, other farm 
and ranch supplies; generally more 
custom services. 

“To Occident, these changes in con- 
sumer demands mean continuous stu- 
dy as to how better it can serve farm- 
ers and provide better markets for 
them.” 

He speaks with the knowledge gain- 


ed through 51 years in the grain busi- 
ness. 

Occident now operates a line of 
some 74 elevators in Montana and 
North Dakota. It also has lumber 
yards, seed, feed and steam roller 
plants in the two states. 

Under Mr. Beggs’ direction, Oc- 
cident was one of the first grain 
handling firms to institute feed man- 
ufacturing at country elevators in the 
early 1930’s. Another innovation was 
the operation of gasoline facilities at 
elevators. 

Mr. Beggs also was responsible for 
Occident’s entering into the steam 
rolled livestock feed program in Mon- 
tana. In recent years, Occident, under 
Mr. Beggs’ leadership, introduced 
steam rolled barley to North Dakota. 
Occident now has feed mills in 
Mandan, Jamestown, Beulah, Dickin- 
son, Valley City, Minot, Mott, and 
Beach, N.D.; Plentywood, Columbus, 
Laurel, Hardin, Miles City, Terry, 
Glendive, Sidney, Conrad, Wolf Point 
and Culbertson, Montana. 


Mutual Millers, Feed 


Dealers Plan Event 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. — Plans for 
its summer convention have been an- 
nounced by The Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. The event will 
be held Aug. 29-30 in the Hotel 
Jamestown here. 

Speakers will be Roger Cramer, 
Chautauqua County agricultural 
agent; and John J. Link, assistant 
manager and farm representative for 
the Marine Trust Co., Springville, 
N.Y. Mr. Link will talk on agricul- 
tural financing. 

Activities Tuesday, Aug. 29, will in- 
clude a golf tournament at the Moon- 
brook Country Club and a baseball 
game that evening. The program 
Wednesday morning will start with 
registration followed by a_ business 
meeting, talks by Mr. Cramer and 
Mr. Link and a luncheon. An after- 
noon of social activities at the Ken- 
dall Club is planned. 


A SKILLED HAND IN NUTRITION ... AT WORK FOR YOU 


This illustration is built around the formula for 
vitamin A—a suitable one for Nopco because feed 
men everywhere associate us with Micratized® 
Vitamin A and Capstresst™ two vitamin A prod- 
ucts of exceptional stability and availability. But 


they associate us with much more. In addition to 


producing a wide range of high-quality micro- 


on a full series of balanced, highly effective feeds 
that will be profitable to you and of maximum 
benefit to your customers’ poultry and livestock. 
Depend on Nopco for the skill that makes your 
feeds uniformly successful. 


Abbott Labs Head 
Asks Drug Checks 


WASHINGTON An_ inspection 
system to prevent the marketing of 
substandard drugs before any dam- 
age could be done would best serve 
the American public, according to 
Elmer B. Vliet, board chairman of 
Abbott Laboratories. 

In speaking to the 65th annual con- 
ference of the Association of Food 
and Drug Officials of the United 
States, he said, “We fear that too 
many incompetents are already in 
the drug business, and that the num- 
ber of unqualified may well increase.” 

Mr. Vliet declared that the simplest 
and most economical way to meet 
this threat would be at the source. 
“Wouldn't it be well to consider 
some plan of establishing suitable ob- 
jective standards as to facilities, con- 
trol procedures and competence and 
to require inspection before any firm 
could legally start manufacturing 
drug products?” he asked. “And, in 
addition, might not well worked out 
periodic inspections, applying equally 
to all manufacturers, detect and eli- 
minate incompetent and short-cut op- 
erators?” 

The Abbott board chairman point- 
ed out that of the 1,200 firms which 
make drugs in the U.S. only about 
140 belong to the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Assn. Their standards 
are reflected in a formal statement on 
quality control, which “makes very 
clear the stand of the organized 
drug industry,” he explained. 


Million Bushel Tank 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA — Construc- 
tion has begun here on a 1-million 
bushel tank that will virtually 
double storage capacity at Cargill, 
Incorporated’s soybean processing 
plant, according to A. L. Peterson, 
manager. 

The plant's present capacity is now 
1.2 million bushels. The project is 
scheduled for completion in early 
September, in time to receive the 
1961 soybean crop, he said. 


BULK STORAGE 
WAPATO, WASH.—A project to 
increase bulk storage bins is under- 
way at the Reservation Feed Mill 
here. The new construction will in- 
crease the storage supply by about 
one fourth. 


Don’t blindfold him! 


AWESOME-looking instrument 
in the picture above is an electron 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- 
searcher can observe the detail of a 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times, 
The microscope costs $35,000 
and was paid for by American 
Cancer Society funds — which 
support 1300 scientists, all 
working to find the cause of 
cancer, and its prevention. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY (jg) 
® 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. Don’t blindfold cancer re- 


search. Give to it. Send your con- 
tribution to CANCER, c/o your 
local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


nutrients, we render a valuable service in helping 
to develop feed formulations tailored to your re- 
quirements. Our Technical Service Bureau has 
qualifications unsurpassed for working with you 


Plants: Harrison, NJ. ¢ Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. ¢ London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. ¢ Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 
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PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY... 


CONSUME R More important today than ever before is the 
bred-in superior performance available in the Vantress 
QUALITY. ae Dominant White Male Line. Vantress Cross 
meat chickens live better, grow faster, use less feed 
Vantress Cross Means: per pound of meat produced and give higher 
(1) Tastier and tenderer chickens eviscerated yield. 
because of rapid growth in 
the field. (2) More eye appeal 
because of better conformation. 
(3) Better meat to bone ratio and 
a higher percent of yield in 
preferred parts: Breasts, 
Thighs and Drumsticks. 


Chas. l ant LESS 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL GENETICS CORPORATION 
DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


roe 


No. 7588—Protein 
Bleck Machine 


A new firm, Constantflo Machinery 
Co., has announced development of a 
new machine to produce protein 
blocks for livestock feeding 

The new unit, it is claimed, bears 
no resemblance to the hydraulic 
press. The announcement said that 


the Constantflo Blocker weighs about 
8,000 Ib., has a production rate of 3 
to 6 tons per hour, and will produce 
any size block weighing from 10 to 
100 Ib. 

It presses a continuous flow of ma- 


terial through an open mold. The 
block then passes through a saw de- 
vice which measures and automatical- 
ly cuts the block to a predetermined 
length and weight. By a quick adjust- 
ment, it is said, the length and weight 
can be varied. There is no pre-weigh- 
ing of ingredients, and no scale is 
needed in the new process. The blocks 
have no taper, which is said to result 
in easier handling. The company said 
the blocks “are of such uniform den- 
sity and hardness that wrapping or 


NEW SERVICE - 


boxing is unnecessary. By adjusting 


moisture control, various densities 
can be produced.” The new Blocker, 
it is said, will permit production of 
blocks on a local or nearby basis. The 
| company said it will furnish help in 
formulation of blocks. 

For more information, check No. 
| 7588 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7579—Fertilizer 
Spreader 


Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inc., has 

| announced introduction of a new fer- 

| tilizer spreader—the F 2-B tractor- 

| drawn spreader with high load capac- 
ity. 

Features of the spreader include 
“Dial-a-Matic” metering; a 10-in. 
heavy-duty stainless steel conveyor; 
a wider body for greater capacity; 
improved gussetting; a lower profile 

| and tubular frame. 
| For additional information, check 
No. 7579 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7581—Electric 
Lift Truck 

Order selection, maintenance oper- 
ations and other jobs in high areas 
are said to be accomplished by a one- 
man “Hy-Drive” electric truck intro- 
duced by The Raymond Corp. 

A second set of controls located on 
the elevating carriage allows the 
| driver to leave his conventional oper- 
ating station, step onto the elevating 
platform and elevate himself to any 
| height necessary to work in the high- 
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No. 7579—Fertilizer Spreader 
| No. 7580—Horizontal Mixers 
| No. 7581—Electric Lift Truck 

No. 7582—Products Handling 

No. 7583—Bin Vent 

No. 7584—Bulletin on Turkeys 


Others (list numbers) 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Send me information on the items marked: 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


OC No. 7585—Blower Units 

C-) No. 7586—Flexible Metal Hose 

Ne. 7587—Grinding, Mixing Unit 
C) Ne. 7588—Protein Block Machine 
Ne. 7589—Hopper Cor Vibrator 
Ne. 7590—Airiock Feeder 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE = 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—- = 
Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67 aS 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 40, Minn. = 


officials 


er areas, company state. 
Power steering permits the driver to 
move the truck while it is in an ele- 
vated position. 

Built-in safety devices include con- 
trols which govern the travel speed 
and limit the elevated height from 
which the “Hy-Drive’ unit can be 
operated. A “dead man” pedal applies 
the brakes and cuts all electrical 
circuits when the operator leaves his 
normal steering position. 

When the platform controls are not 
in use, the truck can be used in nor- 
mal pallet handling operations. 

The “Hy-Drive” controls are avail- 
able on 4,000-lb. capacity, 
| heavy-duty, narrow aisle electric 
truck. For additional information, 
check No. 7581 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7580—Horizontal 
Mixers 

The availability of a 12-page illus- 
trated technical catalog on horizon- 
tal mixers for free flowing, granular 
materials has been announced by 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

Design, technical and dimensional 
data are included for mixers ranging 
in capacity from % to 500 cu. ft. The 
catalog covers laboratory models and 
production units; standard, trowel 
type and special units with adapta- 
tions for heating, cooling, drying or 
liquid additions; low pressure and 
high pressure steam or baffled water 
jackets. 

The catalog combines both Young 
and Robinson mixer designs. For 
copy of bulletin M/1058A, check No. 
7580 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7582—Phosphate 
Products Handling 


Monsanto Chemical Co.’s_inor- 
ganic chemicals division has an- 
nounced publication of a booklet de- 
scribing the pneumatic bulk trans- 
port, storage and handling of phos- 
phate products. 

The booklet lists the various cost- 
cutting factors resulting from bulk 
transports and handling. It describes 
a typical system and gives a cost and 
savings case history of an actual in- 
stallation. 

In addition, it describes equipment 
needed for such a system, including 
storage facilities, piping, air venting, 
conveying and weighing. 

For a copy of the booklet, check 
No. 7582 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7584—Bulletin on 
Aortic Rupture in Turkeys 


An eight-page booklet on the treat- 
ment and prevention of aortic rup- 
ture in turkeys with feeds containing 
Serpasil premix has been published 
by the animal health division of Ciba 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

The working manual is said to pro- 
vide useful information about aortic 
rupture in turkeys. 

Company officials say that “Serpa- 
sil premix, a feed additive tranquil- 
izer, has gained acceptance in im- 
proving productive performance of 
layers under stress, and preventing 
or controlling outbreaks of aortic 
rupture in turkeys.” It is also said 
to reduce flock mortality due to heat 
and crowding. 

For a copy of this manual, check 
No. 7584 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7589—Hopper 
Car Vibrator 


The Cleveland Vibrator Co. has an- 
nounced a new lightweight air pow- 
ered vibrator for emptying railroad 
hopper cars. It weighs less than 70 


| lb. and is said to create a vibratory 


force of over 1,000 Ib. 

The 3-in. KO-LSRR features a one- 
piece vibrator attached to a cast steel 
male wedge head. Designed to fit a 
standard railroad hopper car bracket, 
the vibrator can be lifted from its 
bracket mounting and moved with- 
out loosening or tightening bolts, 
clamps or other attaching devices. A 
built-in handle facilitates removal 
and carrying. 

The vibrator body houses an air 
pressure driven piston. The piston 
may be lubricated automatically by 
oil fed into the air stream. Both in- 
tensity and frequency of vibration 


are regulated by adjusting the air 
supply. 

Company officials say that the 3-in. 
KO-LSRR delivers over 1,700 vibra- 
tions per minute at 60 p.s.i.g. and will 
operate on as little as 30 p.s.i.g. of 
air pressure. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7589 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7583—Bin 
Vent 


The Pulverizing Machinery Co. de- 
scribes its recently introduced 
“Mikro-Pulsaire” bin vent as “speci- 
fically designed to provide maximum 
dust collection efficiency and operat- 
ing economy with pneumatic convey- 
or-receivers.” 

The unit is said to be suited to 
fluidized solids systems, for use on 
bins where the large plenum area 
reduces cleaning surge. It can be 
mounted directly on the receiver bin. 

Electrically timed jets of high ve- 
locity air clean the filter elements, 
eliminating the need for internal 
cleaning mechanisms and the cost of 
replacement parts, while assuring 
longer bag life, according to com- 
pany officials. 

Offered in two basic designs, the 
Mikro-Pulsaire bin vent can be in- 
stalled with filter bags projecting 
directly into the customer's bin, or 
with its own filter housing for ex- 
ternal mounting on top of the bin. 

Three models, in either design, with 
25, 42 or 63 sq. ft. of filter area are 
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available. Operational air-to-cloth ra- 
tios are 5 to 15 cu. ft. per minute per 
square foot. Optional equipment in- 
cludes an automatic start-stop oper- 
ated by a signal transmitted from a 
pressure sensing device to the elec- 
tronic timer control. 


Uses of the bin vent include: In- 
stallation at individual nuisance dust 
points in an elevator system where it 
is desired to return the dust to the 
relieved area; mounting on a bin un- 


der pressure for venting an air con- | 


veyor or air slide; for bin aeration, 
by installing a fan on the clean side 
of the bin vent to keep the bin under 
suction; and at fluidized conveyor 
truck unloading points to eliminate 
need for a return line to the truck. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7583 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7590—Airlock 
Feeder 


Ripeo, Inc., has announced intro- 
duction of its new high-capacity Jet 


Airlock feeder. Known as Model 
HC1200, the feeder is said to offer 
improved force feeding, increase ca- 
pacity by approximately 35% and 


lower maintenance. 
The feeder is installed at the rear 


of either a dump style or standard | 


body truck. Grain or feed is fed by 
gravity or hand fed from bags. The 
grain and feed are then distributed by 
forced air through flexible hoses to 
storage bins, other trucks, etc. 

When not in use, a steel plate cov- 
ers the feeder opening, which permits 
use of the truck for conventional 
means. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7590 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7585—Blower 
Units 

A four-page folder covering the 
complete line of blower units manu- 
factured by Systems Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., is now avail- 
able. 

The literature covers both low and 
high pressure models, including sche- 
matic drawings, specifications, stand- 
ard model designations, together 
with operating and maintenance in- 
structions. 

For a copy of the folder, check No. 
7585 on the coupon and mail. 


IRRADIATED 


No. 7586—Flexible 
Metal Hose 


The Universal Metal Hose Co. has 
announced the availability of a new 
bulletin that describes its selection of 
flexible metal hose. 

The hose is said to be specially de- 
signed for gravity or pneumatic 
transfer of grains and bulk materials 
where resistance to severe abrasion 
and corrosion is required. 

For a copy of Bulletin No. IPB-Sec. 
3A(a), check No. 7586 on the coupon 
and mail. 


| | No. 7587—Grinding and 


Mixing Unit 


A new crusher-feeder head to speed | 


grinding of ear corn and hay is now 
available with the Gehl Mix-All 
Feedmaker manufactured by Gehl 
Bros. Manufacturing Co. 

The four-speed swinging auger 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


PHONE 
TL 2-2937 ry BU 71 
AREA 716 & 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA PROTAMONE MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


7 


Try your 


glasses! 


Look at Burlap’s advantages through his eyes! 
Then you can build better customer relations... with 
Burlap bags...because they help your dealer. 

He’s better off with Burlap...therefore, so are you! 
Burlap bags are too strong to burst...in-transit or in-plant. 
Also, they handle better. Other packaging 
may be cheaper...Burlap is more economical. 

The real cost is what counts, with the grower! 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
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feeder and the 17-in. wide crusher are 
said to make fast work of grinding 
ear corn. With the auger-feeder 
swung to one side, baled hay slices 
can be tossed directly into the crush- 
er 

The Gehl Mix-All Feedmaker is 
available with either a 10-in. or 15-in. 
hammermill. The mixer has a 2-ton 
capacity. Other features include a 
concentrate hopper for addition of 
feed additives or premixes. 

An optional metal-gathering magnet 


keeps hardware out of the feed. It is 
said to trap the smallest bits of sheet 
metal or the heaviest bolts. 

The unit is also available with a 
husker-sheller and a roller mill. For 
additional information, check No. 
7587 on the coupon and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 


them may still be obtained by jottmg 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7447—Variable speed drive, 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

No. 7485—Vertical feed mixer, 
Shop Engineering Co. 

No. 7486—On-farm feed depot, 
Leach Mfg. Co. 

No. 7487—Boxcar unloading unit, 
Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7488—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 


No. 7489—Swine feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7490—Broiler male, Barker & 
MeMillan Hatchery, Inc. 

No. 7491—Automatic batching and 
mixing, Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7492—Farm mill using concen- 
trates, The General Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 7493—Self-cleaning conveyor, 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7494—Ccrn sheller for mobile 
mill, The Iowa Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7495—Truck blower unit, Rip- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7496—New automatic bagging 
scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7497—Equipment purchasing 
guide, The Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn. 

No. 7498—Feed bag coding, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

No. 74998—Automatic egg gatherer, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 1500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 


per bin. 


...and at /ess cost 
per bin 


Cadelle beeties—and other free-loaders 
on grain— 
get a lethal whiff of Diamond’s patented 
Brand 


Brand ‘‘A”’ penetrates fast and sure with 
a heavy vapor that blankets every 
kernel of grain. And... 


die a quick death when they 


It’s thorough—the active vapor mixture 
kills adults, larvae and eggs. 100% active 
mixture, that’s what. 


it's cheaper—less gallonage is required 


It’s safer—non-explosive, and has no 
flash point. Has no effect on seed germ- 
ination. Leaves no odor or taste when 
used as directed. 


Diamond offers a complete line of stand- 
ard fumigant formulations in addition 
toPremium Brand “A.” For information, 
write Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


DIAMOND GRAIN 


FUMIGANT PREMIUM 


BRAND “A” 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


No. 7501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co 


No. 7502 — Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7503—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7505—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507-—External fat application 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing. 

No. 7508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7508—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7611—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 1512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 75138—Air inlet for poultry 
houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. 7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7518 —Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 

No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7520—Feed service merchan- 
dising program, William Davies Co., 
In 


Cc. 

No. 7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure, 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. %7528—Steam boilers, Sellers 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying and rctary 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 1525 — Bulk feed unit, FMC 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, 
Control Equipment Corp. 

No. 7527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 

No. 1528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. 7529—Pneumatic unloading 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 1580—Conveyor literature, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 

No. 7531— Turkey house automa- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. 7582 — Windowless poultry 
houses, Masonite Corp. 

No. 7538—Portable feed manufac- 
turing unit, Dodgen Industries. 

No. 75384—Automatic checkweigh- 
ers, Toledo Scale, Div. of Toledo 
Scale Corp. 

No. 75385—Automatic sampling de- 
vice, Gustafson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 17536— Package mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 7537—Bucket elevator, Pioneer 
Belting & Conveyor Equipment Corp. 

No. 7538— All-purpose feed base, 
Fruen Milling Co. 

No. 7539—Sanitation product, Or- 
ganic Soil Builders, Inc. 

No. 7540—Newcastle disease vac- 
cine, Delaware Poultry Laboratories. 

No. 7541—Poultry and egg pig- 
menting agent, Grain Processing 
Corp. 


Brewers Dried Grains - 


Dried Brewers Yeast 
Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
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No. 1542—Feeder unit, Sterwin 
Chemicais, Inc. 

No. 7543—Fiberglas fume hood, 
Laboratory Construction Co. 


No. 7544—High-speed railroad 
scales, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
No. 7545 — Proceedings of nitro- 


furan symposium, Hess & Clark. 


No. 7546—Pressure pneumatic sys- 
tems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7547 — Disease, dosage chart, 


Merck Chemical division, Merck & | 


Co., Ine, 

No. 7548— Portable air vibrator, 
The Cleveland Vibrator Co. 

No. 7549—Corn husker-sheller, Ha- 
ban Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7550 — Spinner 
Highway Equipment Co. 


gear cases, 


No. 7651—Utility bucket elevator, 
Universal Hoist Co. 

No. 7552— Detachable container 
system, The Heil Co. 

No. 7553—Metering pump, Madden 
Corp. 

No. 7554—F low metering units, In- 
dustrial Powertronix, Inc. 

No. 7555—Heavy-duty vacuum car 
cleaner, Spencer Turbine Co. 

No. 7556—Hog feed additive, Ul- 
tra-Life Laboratories. 

No. 7557 — Pigloo isolation system 
for hogs, Pigloos, Inc., and Collins 
Products, Inc. 

No. 7558—Poultry building exhaust 
fan, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 


No. 7559—Pellet mill, KGC Corp. 


No. 1560—Steam boiler, Boiler En- 
gineering & Supply Co. 

No. 7561—Molasses system for mo- 
bile mills, Daffin Manufacturing, Div. 
of Daffin Corp. 

No. 7562—Hydraulic 
er, Straight Engineering Co. 

No. 7563—Proportioning liquid to 
solid ingredients, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7564— Vaccine for Newcastle 
disease, The Ray Ewing Co. 

No. 7565—Vitamin blocks with in- 
creased vitamin A, Western Condens- 
ing Co., Div. of Foremost Dairies. 

No. 7566—Commodity moisture 
tester, United States Testing Co. 


No. 7567—Grain truck traffic con- 


trol signal, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 
No. 7568—Poultry feeder manual, 
Keen Mfg. Corp. 


truck unload- | 
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No. 7569—Pneumatic truck body, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7570—Mobile pellet mill, Barn- 
ard & Leas Mfg. Co. 

No. 7571—Bucket elevator, Univer- 
sal Hoist Co. 

No. 7572—Drop bottom ribbon 
blender, Munson Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 7573—Dog food crusher, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7574—Salt products, The Carey 
Salt Co. 

No. 7575—Steam boiler literature, 
Parker Boiler Mfg. Co. 

No. 7576—Hydraulic truck hoist, 
Energy Mfg. Co. 

No. 7577—Automatic nitrogen 
analyses, Technicon Controls, Inc. 

No. 7578—Roller-mixer, The Wet- 
more Pulverizer & Machinery Co. 


BUL 

BUTLER 


handle more livestock...more 
profitably with less labor 


Many feed lot operators like the Western Packing Com- 
pany, Toppenish, Washington, are installing their own 
feed centers. They've found that by doing this they can 
not only increase feed efficiency, but effect substantial 
saving, and assure themselves of a continuous supply 
of freshly mixed feeds. 

If you're planning to expand your feeding operation, 
take a tip from the most successful operators—choose 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks for storing grain and supplements. 

These sturdy, heavily galvanized tanks protect grain 
and concentrates from weather, insects, and rodents. 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala 


Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings * Plastic Panels 


Complete with discharge augers they give you accurate, 
push-button control of grains and supplements. And, 
thanks to Butler mass-production economies, they bring 
storage costs down to rock bottom. 

Single Bulk-O-Matic tanks with auger available in 
capacities from 2 to 87 tons. Multi-tank installations 
complete with augers, elevators, screw, or belt convey- 
ors can be tailored to fit any feed-handling requirement. 
For full details on this low-cost way to build feed centers, con- 


tact your feed or supplement manufacturer. Or, write directly 
to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City, 26, Mo. * 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California « 


902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


* Contract Manufacturing 
* Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Review of Research on Economic Developments 
And Trends in a Changing Feed Industry 


Information on the costs of opera- 
tion and studies of methods and chan- 
nels of distribution play an important 
part in an efficient feed mill opera- 
tion. Much of our research is con- 
cerned with these two general sub- 
jects which are important to us. 

Let me start by summarizing some 
of our research on the methods and 
channels of distribution to give you 
an idea of the changes occurring in 
our U.S. industry and to suggest 
some needed additional research. I 
expect that you will note many in- 
dustry similarities between Canada 
and the US. 

A study recently completed by 
Prof. Richard Phillips of Iowa State 
University under contract to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, analyzed 
the costs of procuring, manufactur- 
ing and distributing mixed feeds in 
the Midwest under four types of com- 
pany organization. This report was 
published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

This case study indicates that four 
loca! mills, located in a grain sur- 
plus area and operating at a volume 
of 10,000 tons per year, can be just 
as efficient and possibly a little more 
efficient than a mill with an output 
of 40,000 tons per year, but which 
operates from a centralized position. 

Another of our studies has shown 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of feed mills located in feed deficit 
areas such as the Southeast. The 
study also indicates that this appears 


By V. John Brensike 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


to be not only a shift from the Corn 
Belt or surplus grain production area 
to grain deficit areas but also a part 
of a general trend throughout the 
country toward a more direct demand 
orientation of the industry. 
Place for Local Mixers 

It appears that there is a place 
for local mixers in the present feed 
mixing industry. With the right type 
of management, equipment, and loca- 
tion they can compete. But they must 
keep abreast of the current trends 
in the industry as a whole and es- 
pecially in their local areas. 

Currently our industry is producing 
about 40 million tons of formula feed 
annually. The 1958 Census of Man- 
ufactures indicates that most of this 
volume is produced in about 2,300 
establishments. Industry lists, how- 
ever, indicate that there may be 
about 7,000 establishments mixing 
formula and custom feed in our coun- 
try. This indicates the preponderance 
of small units in the feed mixing in- 
dustry. Also many other establish- 
ments merely retail feeds mixed by 
others. 

Eight-State Survey 

A survey of eight states located 
in various areas of the U.S. indicates 
that about 64% of those plants that 
retail feed also mix it at the same 
location. The remaining 36% merely 
retail feed. Only 10-15% of the feed 
mixers mix but do not retail at the 
mixing location. 

Poultry feed, especially broiler feed, 


has 
1960, issue. 


University. 


just fill in and mai 


Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the “look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs’ Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 

fone necessary to reprint the Outlook features in the Dec. 31, 


This 20-page reprint includes |! articles on business prospects and 
important trends in various areas of the feed industry, with em- 
phasis on marketing at a profit. Included in the report are exclusive 
articles by Robert D. Emmons of Wirthmore Feeds, Inc.; Earl P. 
Mitchell of Alabama Flour Mills; E. C. Fuller of Nutrena Mills, Inc.; 
G. A. Ensminger of Albers Milling Co., and R. H. Bauman and 
J. O. Dunbar of the agricultural economics staff at Purdue 


You'll also find that valuable information from Feedstuffs’ survey 
of feed manufacturers is presented in detail in the report. 


If you'd like to Renee your outlook and eliminate the “look outs,” 
the coupon. 


payment is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 


Please send me ...... copy(ies) of “Feedstuffs Outlook Report 
on Important Prospects and Trends for 1961" at $1 each for which 


represents about half of the mixed 
feed produced in the U.S. And about 
half of our retailers handle more 
than one brand of feed. An esti- 
mated 75% of this feed is delivered 
when sold. Retailers owned by the 
mixing company or under informal 
agreements with this company do 
most of the retailing. Integration con- 
tracts, especially in broilers, or pro- 
duction and short term credit, are 
available from all retail establish- 
ments. Free credit periods and sub- 
sequent interest charges vary con- 
siderably from plant to plant. Many 
retailers also offer discounts of from 
1 to 3 percent or $1 to $4 per ton to 
stimulate cash purchases or payment 
within the free period. 


Regional Trends 

Estimates by the feed industry in- 
dicate that on-farm mixing has been 
increasing on our larger farms, es- 
pecially in the West and the East 
during the past five years. Despite the 
availability of surplus grains, it has 
not increased as rapidly in the Mid- 
west and South. Custom milling for 
farmers and the operation of grain 
banks are increasing in importance 
in the Midwest and South. Direct feed 
sales do not appear to be increasing 
rapidly in any of the states but they 
are important in California and 
Washington. 

Bulk feed sales were reported to 
be increasing slowly in all areas of the 
Midwestern States and were report- 
ed to have been very rapid in over 
40% of the trade areas in California, 
Washington and Georgia. All seg- 
ments of the industry (including re- 
lated grain which is not directly in- 
volved) report that bulk sales de- 
crease prices and increase services. 
Lower prices were emphasized in the 
West and increases in services in the 
Midwest. 

Most sales areas were reported to 
have remained the same size but 
those that increased tended to be for 
mixers who retail while those that 
decreased were for retailers. 

Using the summary of these trends 
during the last five years as a guide, 
we believe that many people in the 
industry will be able to estimate the 
strength and impact of these trends 
if and when they begin to move into 
their own trade areas. 


Areas of Research 

In this respect we are much in- 
terested in conducting some research 
on: (1) methods and costs of operat- 
ing a grain bank in connection with 
feed mixing, (2) impact of the inte- 
gration of animal and poultry pro- 
duction on the costs and returns of 
feed mills and the farmer feeders, 
and (3) probable impact of larger 
size farms on the feed milling in- 
dustry. 

Work on the grain bank and inte- 
gration projects has begun. Work on 
the important analysis of the impact 
of larger size farms on the feed mill- 
ing industry must await the conclu- 
sion of a study of on-farm mixing 
practices and costs now in progress 
in the farm economics division of our 
Economic Research Service. A com- 
bination of the results of this on-farm 
study with our knowledge of the feed 
mixing industry should provide some 
worthwhile indications of basic costs 
and functions which in turn can be 
used to show potential basic trends 
in the industry. 


Cost Control 
Costs of operation can be consid- 
ered to be a partial yardstick to keep 
track of the success or failure of a 
business. It is only a partial yardstick 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Summarized 
in this article excerpted from a talk 
given in Canada by Mr. Brensike are 
recent research findings of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Especial- 
ly noteworthy is a summary of a 
recent USDA study of the changing 
structure and trends in the mixed 
feeds industry. USDA intends to pub- 
lish a complete report on this study 
within six months. 

Mr. Brensike included the infor- 
mation presented here in an address 
before the Canadian Feed Mill Man- 
agement School, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Canada. His talk was 
designed to give the assembled Cana- 
dians a general picture of the formu- 
la feed industry in the U.S. and to 
report on findings of economic re- 
search completed and additional re- 
search needed. 

The auther is in the marketing 
economics division of USDA’s Eco- 
nomic Research Service. 


because the management that over- 
emphasizes per unit cost reduction 
can fail because of poor product qual- 
ity or lack of service. And we must 
recognize that the feed industry is a 
service industry. Its success and the 
success of each individual mill or 
company must come from supplying 
a product which will help a farmer 
reduce feed inputs per output of 
meat, milk and eggs. 

Without the proper control of costs 
any feed mill can run into competi- 
tive difficulties. This is especially true 
if the mill’s volume is no longer in- 
creasing, a factor that helps to off- 
set many inefficiencies. 

Since not all costs are controllable, 
not all cost records need be kept in 
the same degree of detail. For ex- 
ample, fixed costs can be analyzed 
annually and used in that form un- 
less new equipment is installed. In 
this instance a recomputation may be 
necessary. Likewise, certain variable 
costs are more important than others. 
In feed milling, for example, ingredi- 
ent costs and labor costs are very 
important. 

Must Know Costs 

Feed mill management must know 
its costs. It is not enough to know 
that the entire operation, including 
the country elevator and/or the farm 
supply unit, is making a profit. It is 
important also to know whether the 
feed milling unit is operating effi- 
ciently or whether its efficiency could 
be improved. These and other cost 
records are much more meaningful if 
they are expressed on the basis of a 
unit of output. 

What can be done to increase oper- 
ating efficiency? I believe that to 
answer this question a feed mill has 
to select certain cost items and ob- 
tain even greater detail in its rec- 
ords. For example, a mill could ob- 
tain the per unit costs of receiving, 
grinding, mixing, pelleting, mainte- 
nance and so on. This information 
should then indicate the problem 
more specifically since, after cost 
comparisons, the problem can be fo- 
cused on the receiving, the grinding, 
or another problem cost center. With- 
out this assistance in focusing on the 
problem area it may be difficult to 
attempt to increase a plant’s operat- 
ing efficiency. 

Will it pay to produce another new 
brand of feed or to drop an old one 
from production? Again, some esti- 
mates of the relative costs of pro- 
ducing and selling brands of differ- 
ent volumes must be available, along 
with actual or estimated sales, before 
this answer can be given with any 
degree of certainty. 

Basically, the research studies we 
have conducted have followed this 
same plan. For this reason our re- 
ports can be used by a feed mixing 
company or plant as a basis of com- 
parison for its own cost records. In 
fact, it is mainly in this way that 
our studies become valuable. This 
comparison may be made either di- 
rectly or by using our data and a 
plant’s own operation costs to estab- 
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lish standards or goals for compari- 
son and to improve efficiency. 

Some of our earlier studies of oper- 
ating costs have analyzed the econo- 
mies of scale in the feed mixing in- 
dustry. A brief summary of these 
findings indicates that: 

1. The industry cost curve drops 
downward very rapidly as plant vol- 
ume increases from the smallest vol- 
ume to an annual output of about 
10,000 tons per year. This means that 
local feed processors with volumes 
of less than 10,000 tons per year, 
to compete, must cover their larger 
per unit operating costs by lower in- 
gredient costs and merchandising 
costs, Or aS a necessary expense for 
maintaining clientele, by making use 
of idle labor and operating a neces- 
sary feed mixing sideline. 

2. The industry cost curve tends 
to level out considerably at an an- 
nual volume of about 25,000 tons of 
feed mixed. This indicates that, when 
only operating costs are considered, 
additional tonnage did not result in 
large savings in per ton costs after 
the plants achieved the output of 25,- 
000 tons per year. 

3. Most of these economies of scale 
result from the grinding, mixing, 
packaging, and pelleting cost centers. 


Apparently, the smaller mills can be | 


about as efficient in the receiving, 
warehousing, and maintenance cost 
centers as the larger mills. 


4. Custom milling operations, either | 


mobile or stationary, must have an- 
nual volumes of at least 2,000 tons 
before they can break even on their 
service operation, given current costs 
and charges. 
Linear Programming 

An unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion by J. T. Scott of Iowa State 
University analyzes the “Application 
of Linear Programming for Profit 
Maximization in the Feed Firm.” The 
coefficients for both production and 
marketing used in this analysis were 
obtained under a department con- 
tract from the actual records of the 
feed company and from the best esti- 
mates of top managerial personnel 
in the company. The study indicated 
that by far the most remunerative 
activity in the company was field 
sales effort. Feed salesmen were 
worth $25.20 per hour to the com- 
pany in terms of increased profit. By 
contrast, the next most productive 
input was worth only $5.01 per unit 
to the company in increased profit. 

Dr. Scott’s linear program solu- 
tion indicated an increase of 315 tons 
per month in total volume was ad- 
visable in this feed company. His 
analysis called for an increase in 
sales volume of 28 feeds, a decrease in 
sales volume of 13 feeds, with the 
sales volume of 3 feeds remaining un- 
changed. The program solution indi- 
cated that the feed company’s net 
earning would be more than doubled 
by the plan indicated, assuming the 
reduced sales of some types of feed 
do not adversely affect the volumes 
sold in other lines. 

Sales Efforts 

The high marginal productivity of 

sales efforts is of particular signifi- 


cance. The solution indicates that 
profits could have been raised still 


vided that additional salesmen with 
productivities equal to that of pres- 
ent salesmen could be employed for 
anything less than $25.20 per hour. 
If salesmen could be employed at $5 
per hour, each additional hour of 
sales contacts would have added 
$20.20 to the net earnings of the feed 
company. 
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While this analysis is applicable | 
in the narrow sense only to the spe- | 


cific company for which operation 
was programmed, it is indicative of 
the relative importance of sales ex- 
penditures to feed companies gen- 
erally. This is logical, too, in view 
of the excess feed manufacturing 
capacity of many companies in the in- 
dustry and the lower per unit costs 
and higher net returns that come 
with increased sales volume, especial- 
ly in the many small volume opera- 
tions. 


Seedburo 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Feedstuff Consumption 


Increases in May 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
commercial feedstuffs during May 
totaled around 1.7 million tons, up 
125,000 tons from April, and 185,000 
tons more than in May, 1960, reports 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Consumption for the first eight 
months, October through May, totaled 
14.2 million tons, a gain of 685,000 
tons over the same period last year. 

Exports, mainly oilseed meals, 
totaled 487,400 tons for the first eight 
months as against 692,000 tons for 
the same months last season. Imports 
were up slightly from last year. 

Oilseed meal consumption of 8.5 
million tons, October through May, 
was 585,000 tons more than the same 
months of 1959-60. Most of the in- 


crease was in soybean meal, with dis- 

appearance this season at 6.2 million 

tons—417,000 tons above 1959-60. 
Domestic feeding of 


cottonseed 


meal increased over 80,000 tons, with 
the increase due mainly to smaller 
exports. Consumption of other oil- 
seed meals was up moderately from 
last year. Stocks of oilseed meals at 
the end of May totaled 495,500 tons, 
as against 404,000 tons last year. 

Feeding of grain by-product feeds 
the first eight months of the season 
totaled a little less than 4.6 million 
tons—about the same as last season 

Consumption of millfeeds increased 
in May, bringing the season’s total to 
about the same as last year. 

Increased imports of fish meal to- 
gether with larger domestic produc- 
tion brought domestic consumption to 
203,000 tons the first eight months, 
as against 163,000 tons for the same 
period last year. 

Alfalfa meal production got off to 
a slow start in May, but disappear- 
ance held up with the total since Oct. 
1 at 876,000 tons, as against 790,000 
for the same period in 1959-60, re- 
ports the USDA. 
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Ohio Nutrition 
Forum Scheduled 


FOSTORIA, OHIO — Plans have 
been announced for the second Ohio 
Nutrition Forum, to be held Sept. 14 
in Fostoria. The event for nutrition- 
ists will start at 9:30 a.m. with a 
tour of the Ohio Farmers Grain & 
Supply Assn.’s new feed plant. 

Milton P. Kalmbach, industry chair- 
man, and George R. Johnson, univer- 
sity chairman, announced that the 
program will deal with “Antibiotics 
in Ruminant Feeding” and “Calcium 
Levels for Laying Rations and Egg 
Shell Problems.” The meeting will 
take place at the Fostoria Elks Club 
Program details will be announced 
later. 

The Ohio forums are arranged by 
join committees from Ohio State 
University, Ohio Experiment Station 
and Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
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Roto Shovel 


Costs less to buy...works harder 
per dollar than any other power shovel 


more by additional sales effort (pro- | 


Just name the job . . . emptying trucks, unloading cars, 
clearing bins and storage, loading conveyors . 
kind of power shovel handles all of them quickly and safely. 


The new Stohr Roto Shovel puts a giant pulling power of 
1300 pounds right at your fingertips, thanks to its radically 
different push-button control. Just push the button and it 
. Telease it and the “dead-man” switch stops 


starts . 
shovel travel instantly. 


One man handles the entire operation safely and easily 
without extra help or bulky equipment .... 


. . this new 


coupon today. 


no heavy 


Gentlemen: 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 West Jackson Blvd. Dept. FS-7 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on the new 
STOHR ROTO SHOVEL. 


counterweights, no need to completely unreel the cable 
every trip. Start anywhere you like. 


Despite its rugged power, the Roto Shovel is so compact 
and light that you wheel it from job to job... even carry 
it in the trunk of your car, ready to work in seconds. 


See how much more there is in Stohr for you! Mail this 


Firm. 


Address 


City 
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USSR Industry Behind U.S., But Growth Mapped 


WASHINGTON 
milling industry does not measure up 
to ours, especially in nutrition and 
distribution, but growth and improve- 
ment of the industry in the USSR 
are expected to be rapid to keep up 
with a concerted push behind beef, 
dairy and poultry production. 

This, in a nutshell, is how the 
chairman of a group of U.S. milling 
industries’ specialists compared this 
country’s formula feed trade with its 
counterpart in the Soviet Union after 
a month-long tour of USSR state and 
collective farms, elevators and mill- 
ing combines. 

V. John Brensike of the U.S. De- 


The Soviet feed | 


partment of Agriculture’s Economic 
Research Service reports in the July, 
1961, issue of USDA’s Agricultural 
Marketing that Russian feed milling 
lags behind the flour milling industry 
and far behind its American counter- 
part. And he said in a recent address 
before the Canadian Feed Mill Man- 
agement School, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Canada, “The lag 
in nutrition and _ transportation 
rather than in technical equipment 
and plant design.” 
High-Protein Shortage 


One of Russia’s feed industry prob- 
lems is a shortage of high-protein in- 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION, 9th Edition 


By Dr. Leslie E. Card, professor of animal science, University of 


A book useful to the mastery of the science and practice of poultry husbandry. 
statistics of the industry; principles underlying commercial production of poultry meat and 
eggs; newer findings relating to nutrition with special reference to amino acid and energy 
requirements. Discussion of automation in production and processing of poultry 
and eggs, economics of broiler production and commercial egg production..... 


LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2nd Edition 


By Rudolph Seiden, D.Sc., in association with W. James Gough, D.V.M. 


A comprehensive reference book which presents and coordinates recommendations of over 
300 experts. Includes information on how to guard and improve the health of livestock; how 
to recognize, prevent and contro! diseases and parasites; how to use 

medications, feeds and feed supplements. Has a special diagnostic index...... 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING 
By E. M. Juergenson and W. P. Mortenson 

This edition is completely up-to-date, and presents in plain and down-to-earth language 
the ~ -y of literally millions of dollars’ worth of research by State Ag Experimenta 
the USDA, and successful dairymen throughout 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


Complete up-to-date findings on all phases of beef cattle production, a maximum of infor- 
mation with a minimum of reading; the author has condensed, 
style, all the necessary facts and kev soints on this topic 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FORAGE AND FEED 


By G. M. Briggs and W. P. Mortenson 


This book gives the knowledge gained from millions of dollars’ worth of 
search presented in easy-to-read and practical form. 325 pages, 117 illustrations 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL TRANSCRIPTS 


1958—BULK HANDLING of finished feeds; micro-ingredients, 
liquids, pelleting, mill remodeling 


1958—SMALL MILL—Receiving and preparation; mixing; packing, 
storing and shipping; typical mill layouts; pelleting; dust col- 


1959—PELLETING: wafering; crumblizing; methods and techniques 


1959-—SMALL MILL—Pelleting and related subjects, including cost 
facts and practical recommendations for the small mill ....$5.00 


1960—PARTICLE REDUCTION of grains; PROPORTIONING in- 
gredients; PREMIXING; MIXING principles; CONTAMINATION 
CONTROL and FDA requirements ...................+--$15.00 


Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Canada 
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gredients. Sunflower seed and cotton- 
seed are the major sources of protein 


for animal feeding. Urea is used very 
little. 
Although the Soviet Union pro- 


duces more food grains—it is the 
world’s largest wheat producer—its 
output of feed grains is less than that 
of the US. 

The Russian feed industry, accord- 
ing to what Mr. Brensike and other 
members of his group were told, con- 
sists of 60 large and more than 2,000 
small feed mills in the Soviet Union. 
The group saw evidence which indi- 
eates that this industry in the USSR 
is more a matter of feed mixing than 
strict ration formulation. 

“Specific formulas are recommend- 
ed,’ Mr. Brensike reports, “but the 
availability of local ingredients actu- 
ally dictates the final formulas. All 
feed mills, large or small, mix all 
formulas from the ground up, with 
little or no supplementation of local 
ingredients. We were told that they 
have been adding antibiotics, vita- 
mins and minerals (no hormones) 
for 18 months to two years. But the 
formulas we saw showed the addi- 
tion of only salt and chalk.” 

As a result of Russia scheduling 
rapid increases in beef, dairy and 
poultry production, it is anticipated 
that “within about five years the 
Soviets will be adding antibiotics, 
vitamins and minerals to many feeds 
and will have coordination among 
large and small mills to reduce trans- 
portation, to supplement local ingre- 
dients and to fortify complete feeds,” 
Mr. Brensike notes. “Growth of the 
industry is expected to be rapid but 
it is starting from a low volume level 
as compared to our current industry. 

. Emphasis on dual-purpose cattle 
and poultry may pose a problem for 
the Soviets in attempting to increase 
their livestock and poultry produc- 
tion.” 

Transportation Is Headache 

Mr. Brensike says transportation 
is a headache for Russia’s feed indus- 
try. 

“In the past, feed milling for the 
most part was located adjacent to 
flour mills and was tied to flour mills’ 
by-products,” he explains. “While ad- 
ditional mills, both large and small, 
have been located nearer the feed 
demand, two farms we visited re- 
ported that all mixed feeds came to 
them from 750 miles away and that 
they also shipped grain to these mills 
for custom grinding and mixing.” It 
appears, however, that Russia has 
plans for reducing the movement of 
grains and mixed feeds and has de- 
signed a compact milling unit for use 
on farms where the feed is fed. 

Mr. Brensike reports that batch 
mixing is not common in Russia. 
“Line mixing is used not only in the 
large mills but in the compact sta- 
tionary unit the Soviets plan to in- 
stall on each state and collective 
farm.” he says. 

Rigid Control 

Grain production plans in the 
USSR, especially for feed grains, are 
tied in with the national desire for a 
“better” diet, Mr. Brensike says. 
“And by ‘better,’ the Russians usually 
mean they want to match—and sur- 
pass—our grain output.” 

The seven Americans observed that 
all phases of production and market- 
ing are rigidly controlled by the state 
—from planting to harvesting, ship- 
ping, processing and selling at the re- 
tail level. Most of Russia’s major 
crop, wheat, is used for flour. Some 
is fed to cattle and perhaps 4-5% is 
exported. 

“Production and marketing are 
run on a giant scale in the Soviet 
Union, but they have giant problems 
to match their operations,” Mr. Bren- 
sike relates. “Long, severe winters, 
year after year, and drouths some- 
times thwart higher production goals. 
USSR’s transportation system in 
many rural areas is primitive. Its 
country roads are decades behind 
ours. Russians make use of their rail- 


BALLOON BRINGS 
“SKY HIGH" SALES 


WALTHAM, MASS.—An advertis- 
ing balloon flying more than 100 ft. 
high has been responsible for “sky- 
high” sales in Wirthmore Stores in 
New England and New York State, 
according to officials of Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc. The barrage-type balloon, 
10 ft. wide and 51 in. in diameter, 
has been used to call attention to 
“Country Living Festivals” and the 
fact that Wirthmore Stores carry a 
complete line of home, garden and 
building supplies. 

Two large panels on the balloon 
spell out “Wirthmore” and banners 
half way up the two ropes say “Open 
House.” Radio and newspapers are 
used to tell people to follow the bal- 
loon to the Wirthmore Store. 


At a New York location, an acci- 
dent helped business. The balloon 
broke away from its mooring and 
disappeared. A reward was offered 
for return of the balloon, and a near- 
by air force base even had planes 
and helicopters looking for the “un- 
guided missile,” but without success. 
The publicity following the disap- 
pearance stirred up additional custo- 
mer interest, officials noted. 


roads the way this country did at the 
turn of the century.” 
Elevator Storage Short 

Assembling elevators visited by the 
American group have a bin and flat 
storage capacity ranging from 50,000 
to 150,000 metric tons. Elevator stor- 
age at milling combines and port 
elevators ranges from 24,000 to 150,- 
000 metric tons. Turnover rates vary 
from 5 to 16 times a year. 

“A shortage of elevator storage is 
a major problem, especially in the 
New Lands area,” Mr. Brensike re- 
ports. “The USSR’s seven-year plan 
calls for an increase of about one 
fourth in elevator storage by 1965, 
most of it to occur in the New Lands 
of the Kazakh and Ural regions. 

How Elevators Differ 

“We found Soviet elevator opera- 
tions quite similar to ours in layout, 
flow and equipment, but in some oth- 
er respects the industry differed: 

@ “Not only was much of the wheat 
cleaned on the farm, but cleaning 
equipment at each of the elevators 
and mills was designed to clean a 
much larger proportion of total re- 
ceipts. 

@ “Likewise, the drying capacity of 
each location was designed to handle 
a much larger share than our indus- 
try handles. 


@ “The Soviets have pushed automa- 
tion further, especially in the milling 
and export elevators, than we have. 
They have dust-collection attach- 
ments on every item of machinery 
handling grain and report no dust ex- 
plosions or fire in any of their mills. 
And they have a vacuum-type sam- 
pler attached to a divider located just 
inside the building. Here the grain 
coming in from farms gets prelimi- 
nary testing by four or five women, 
who within three minutes give the 
truck driver a receipt and a card 
with dumping and binning instruc- 
tions. 

“Minor differences include a drier 
using the same principles as ours but 
with some _ reported advantages: 
bucket elevator legs with a different 
type of bucket and a reported higher 
speed; a pneumatic system with 
smaller pipes and more power, which 
is used over longer distances.” 

Other members of the team led by 
Mr. Brensike included John C. Cowan, 
assistant to the president, Dannen 
Mills, Inc.; Roy C. Durham, technical 
consultant to the flour milling in- 
dustry; Dr. Lawrence Zeleny and 
Leo E. Holman, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service; Raymond E. Vickery and 
Eugene T. Olson, Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OPEN HOUSE—Steckley’s Mill & 
Hatchery, Inc., Kendallville, Ind., 
celebrated its 60th anniversary re- 
cently with an open house attended 
by about 1,000 persons. Here, Vernon 
Steckley, left, general manager of 
Steckley’s Mill & Hatchery, which 
handles Master Mix Feeds, visits with 
D. W. McMillen, Jr., president of Cen- 
tral Soya, which manufactures Mas- 
ter Mix Feeds. Central Soya’s presi- 
dent pointed out that Steckley’s Mill 
& Hatchery was one of the first Mas- 
ter Mix Feed customers, having or- 
dered 20 100-Ib. bags of feed in 
March of 1935, the third month of 
operation by Central Soya’s McMillen 
Feed Division. The Steckley business 
was founded by Vernon Steckley’s 
father, George Steckley, in 1901 and 
now includes an elevator, feed mill, 
hatchery and farm supply store. The 
firm also has feed operations at Or- 
land and Albion, Ind. 


Texas Reports Lab 
Evaluation of Dried 


Rumen Contents 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has reported on a laboratory 
evaluation of dried rumen contents 
which indicates that “the drying 
process seriously decimates the bene- 
ficial microorganisms found in rumen 


contents, even when the best pro- 


cedures are used.” 

The report, by Prof. J. M. Prescott 
of the department of biochemistry 
and nutrition, said: “It seems likely 
that the commercially dried rumen 
preparations used in these experi- 
ments are of dubious value in supply- 
ing useful microorganisms to rumi- 
nant animals. Feeding trials at the 
Texas station and elsewhere also 
have failed to establish a beneficial 
effect of these materials, and in the 
present state of their development, 
there is little reason to place much 
confidence in their eeffectiveness.” 


Report Quoted 

Prof. Prescott’s report on the re- 
search said: 

“The principal useful functions of 
mocroorganisms in the rumen are: 
Digestion of cellulose and related ma- 
terials, synthesis of protein from non- 
protein nitrogen, such as urea, and 
synthesis of B-vitamins. Although the 
bacteria of the rumen carry out these 
functions for their own metabolic 
needs, nutritional benefit comes to 
the host animal from absorption of 
volatile fatty acids produced by the 
bacteria and from eventual digestion 
of the bacterial cells themselves. In 
view of these functions of rumen bac- 
teria, it would appear that prepara- 
tions of dried bacteria should be 
judged on the basis of their ability 
to carry out these processes rather 
than on the basis of their total viable 
count. A series of tests, therefore, 


were run in this laboratory to evalu- 
ate several commercial and experi- 
mental batches of dried rumen prepa- 
rations. 

“Our procedures involved the use 
incubation techniques, | 


of in vitro 


sometimes referred to as the ‘artifi- 
cial rumen.’ Experiments were con- 
ducted on the ability of the dried ru- 
men preparations to digest cellulose 
and carboxymethyl-cellulose (CMC), 
to utilize nonprotein nitrogen (NPN) 
and to synthesize three B-vitamins— 
niacin, riboflavin and vitamin Bu. 
These activities of commercial dried 
products were compared with those 
of the microorganisms in fresh ru- 
men fluid. Since the processes used 
to dry the commercial products were 
unknown, several dried preparations 
of highly active rumen material were 
made in the laboratory by freeze- 
drying, which is the most effective 
procedure for retaining microbial via- 
bility. The activities of these prepa- 
rations were determined along with 
the commercial products and with 
fresh rumen liquid. Several different 
procedures were tested in some of 
the experiments for reactivating the 
desiccated bacteria. Samples repre- 
senting five manufacturers were 
used; two companies supplied more 
than one control lot of their products, 


and one manufacturer furnished sev- 
eral experimental batches 

“In a large number of artificial 
rumen experiments, the microorgan- 
isms in fresh rumen fluid digested an 
average of 47% of the cellulose add- 
ed, but none of the commercial dried 
samples digested more than traces 
of the cellulose. Rumen liquid, dried 
in the laboratory under carefully con- 
trolled conditions, ineffec- 
tive in digesting cellulose. Thus, it 
appears that those organisms, which 
are responsible for cellulose digestion, 
do not withstand the drying process. 
When tested against carboxymethyl- 
cellulose (CMC), however, all of the 
commercial and_ laboratory - dried 
preparations were active, some to a 
very great extent, indicating that the 
organisms which digest CMC do sur- 
vive drying. 

“The CMC used in these experi- 
ments is a commercially produced 
derivative of cellulose, and differs 
from native cellulose in that it is 
water soluble. The contrast in activi- 
ty shown by the dried rumen prepara- 
tions against cellulose and CMC is 


also was 
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good evidence that these two mate- 
rials are digested by diffferent types 
of microorganisms in the rumen, and 
that the use of CMC is not suitable 
for predicting the digestibility of na- 
tive cellulose. 

“Not only were the dried rumen 
preparations low in activity toward 
cellulose, but they also failed to 
utilize NPN and to synthesize niacin, 
riboflavin and vitamin B, to an 
appreciable extent. Fresh rumen 
fluid, however, was highly active in 
all of these functions.” 


Change Office Location 


FRESNO, CAL.—The Pillsbury Co. 
has moved its feed ingredients office 
from 465 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, to 1220 North Abby St., Fresno, 
Pillsbury’s Minneapolis office has an- 
nounced. Manager for the new office 
is John G. Lindau. Jack T. Ponting, 
former manager of the San Francisco 
office, is now a trader with the 
Bunge Corp. at 465 California St. in 
San Francisco. 


Better Mixing...Minimum Headroom 
with 
New Batch Mixer and 


® 


Surge Bin Combinations 


BATCH MIXER 
— SURGE BIN 


—HOPPER 
SCALE 


simple, 
sensible 
automation 


Available individu- 
ally or in combina- 
tions as required. 
A complete 
packaged batching 
system — a trio of 
integrated equip- 
ment that offers you 
the greatest 
possible mixing 
capacity. 


Today’s quality controls demand this better mixer. Multiple 
agitation of ribbon and paddle combination provides the most 
rapid and complete mixing action. Heavy duty construction 
permits closer tolerances than possible in other mixers. 
Outboard bearings eliminate contamination of 

feedstuffs by lubricants and reduce bearing wear. 


Leveling screw in surge bin permits complete utilization of bin 


capacity resulting in lowest possible over-all height 


Engineered for 
maximum mixing 
through multiple 
agitation. Opposed 
ribbon spirals con- 
vey in opposite di- 
rections while 
paddles fold in 
center core of the 


batch. 


(mixer and surge bin 10 ft.) and consequently reduces 
excavation and other installation costs. 


Put Wenger Imagineering to work in your mill. Bring us your 
mixing problems and let Wenger engineer the integrated 
batching system most ideal for you. Our recommendations are 
offered without obligation. Get in touch with Wenger today! 


«+ Milling Pacesetters through “Imagineering.” 


Sabetha, Kansas 


AVenue 4-2133 
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BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
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KRAFT FOODS MILK REPLACER PROMOTION—Kraft Foods, division 
of National Dairy Products Corp., Chicago, has announced plans to launch 
an advertising and merchandising program for its new, improved Kaff-A milk 
replacer. Photo shows John Zima (left), national sales manager for the 
Kraft Foods agricultural division; Hershell Lamb (center), manager of 
marketing for the division; and Bob Prenzno, advertising manager, giving 
final okay to packaging for Kraft’s new Kaff-A milk replacer which will be 
introduced nationally during August. Mr. Lamb announced that the “biggest 
advertising and merchandising package ever assembled to back sales of a 
milk replacer” has been scheduled for the balance of 1961. 


and unheated hovers did not improve 
feed efficiency, but slightly increased 
the rate of gain. 

The optimum surface temperature 
of the heat pads, as determined by 
apparent comfort of the pigs, was 
about 110° F. 

Thermostatically controlled 500- 
watt heat pads required approximate- 
ly 2, 3 and 4 k.w. hours of power per 
day when chamber temperatures were 
60° F., 50° F. and 40° F., respectively. 
A 250-watt heat lamp in continuous 
use required 6 k.w. hours per day, 
the researchers said. 


Supplementary Heat 
Units Affect Pig’s 
Growth Rate: Illinois 


URBANA, ILL. — Supplementary 
heat units had a significant effect on 
growth rate of pigs in tests conducted 
at the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

That report was issued after com- 
pletion of nine experiments to study 
the effect of environment on perform- 
ance. The experiments involved 272 
pigs weaned at 2 to 24% weeks. 

An average of all tests showed that 
none of the supplementary units 
(heat lamp, heat pad, heated and un- 
heated hovers) significantly affected 
growth rate of pigs confined for 2 or 
3 weeks in a chamber having con- 
stant temperatures as low as 38° F. 

The researchers noted that pigs 
without supplementary heat required 
more feed per pound of gain than pigs 
with supplementary heat. This fact 
was reported to reflect the metabol- 
izable energy used in shivering and 
other physiological reactions to main- 
tain body temperature. 

In one “farm” test in which tem- 
peratures varied from 25° F. to 66° 
F. and forced drafts were employed, 
pigs having access to heated hovers, 
grew 6% faster on 25% less feed 
than unprotected pigs. 

Under the conditions imposed, body 
temperature was not significantly af- 
fected by environment. However, 
skin temperatures were significantly 
different when heat lamps provided 
supplementary heat, the researchers 
said. 

They noted that blood analyses, 
red-blood-cell and  white-blood-cell 
counts, hematocrit and hemoglobin 
did not prove sufficiently sensitive to | Patrick's talk will include such topics 
indicate physiological stress as a re- | 4S solar energy, biological stimula- 
sult of imposed environments. | tion, color effects and West Vir- 

Pigs weaned at 2_to 2% weeks of | ginia’s geographical position. 
age adapted to constant temperatures | Other subjects to be discussed at 
as low as 38° F. when kept free of | the convention will include turkeys, 


West Poultry 


Convention Is Aug. 2-4 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA. — Some 
light will be shed on the subject of 
using light in the poultry house dur- 
ing the 19th annual West Virginia 
Poultry Convention to be held at 
Moorefield, Hardy County, Aug. 2-4, 
according to Harold M. Hyre, associ- 
ate poultry scientist at West Virginia 
University and chairman of the pub- 
licity committee for the event. 

Dr. W. C. Skogland, chairman of 
the poultry science department at 
the University of New Hampshire, 
and Dr. Homer Patrick, chairman of 
the department of poultry science at 
West Virginia University, who will be 
two of the principal speakers at the 
West Virginia poultry convention, 
will reveal some of the latest findings 
concerning the use of light for chick- 
ens. 
Dr. Skogland’s subject will be “The 
Use of Lights in the Poultry House.” 
It will include requirements, sources 
and management — “stimulite.” Dr. 


drafts and dampness. the use of poultry and eggs in the 
Locating the feed inside the heated | diet and automation. 
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‘Agribusiness Needs 
To Tell Public What 
It’s Doing and Why’ 


KANSAS CITY — Public misinfor- 
mation and restrictive legislation 
threaten to block progress demanded 
by the future of 
an agricultural 
' evolution which 
has entered a de- 
| cisive period, said 
Dr. William H. 
i Pfander, Univer- 
sity of Missouri 
animal husbandry 
| professor, while 
= attending a plan- 
ning meeting for 
the Centennial 
Nutrition Confer- 
ence to be held here in October. 

The outcome, he predicted, may 
depend on the job of positive sales- 
manship accomplished by farmers, 
educators and men in the feed, chemi- 
cal and related industries during the 
next few years. 

Dr. Pfander used the occasion to 
survey the recent history of food 
“scares”—from cranberries to broil- 
ers—and to speculate on its implica- 
tions for the years ahead. 

“If there’s any one thing the ex- 
panding life blood of agriculture de- 
pends on, it’s the continued supply 
of useful chemicals,” Dr. Pfander 
said. “And if the public doesn’t rea- 
lize they’re safe, legislation will come 
to block progress.” 


W. H. 


Pfander 


Places the Blame “At Home” 

He said much-publicized ‘‘panics”’ 
have cast a number of agricultural 
chemicals in an undeserved villain’s 
role, and he blamed this situation on 
people connected with agriculture 
and its related industries—not on 
“the food-buying public or its some- 
times over-cautious lawmakers.” 

Dr. Pfander warned that the only 
way to avoid agricultural disaster is 
for the men engaged in modern, 
scientific agriculture to tell the pub- 
lic what they’re doing and why 
they’re doing it. “If people don't 
know, they’re going to be against it,” 
he said. “It’s too late to tell them 
when you're called up to Washington 
for a hearing. You're already accused 
and tried. 

“When a company has a compound 
it thinks is useful, it has to tell 
everybody about it—not just the ones 
that mix the product or the ones that 
sell it. That’s the trouble. People in 
this business have been talking to 
themselves too long.” 

Dr. Pfander gave some examples 
of what the future might hold for an 
agriculture deprived of chemistry’s 
advances. 

Stilbestrol, the synthetic hormone, 
has increased beef yield 15-20% from 
the same amount of feed, he noted. 
Antibiotics have done the same with 
pork. The broiler industry, with con- 
centrations of 30,000 birds or more 
under a single roof, would virtually 
disappear, Dr. Pfander said, without 
its chemical weapons against coccid- 
iosis. 

Emphasizes Research 

“If agriculture is to meet the coun- 
try’s growing demands,” Dr. Pfander 
said, “it will have to put increasing 
reliance on products from research- 
ers’ laboratories. There are unknowns 
that have to be answered. We know 
that it takes 8 Ib. of feed to produce 
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| a pound of beef, and only 2 Ib. to pro- 
| duce a pound of chicken. But we 


don’t know why. 


eventually we won't be able to pro- 
duce enough. 
“It’s a real battle just to stay even, 


come along.” 


Urges Intelligent Controls 

Dr. 
success of agribusiness will 
finally on the industry’s ability to win 
the public to its side in the intelli- 
gent use of chemicals in food and 
feed production. 

He described the Delaney Clause 
of 1958 as “the greatest single legis- 
lative setback in the course of mod- 
ern agriculture” and indicated that 
its provisions, such as the one which 
says there is no safe tolerance for 
certain food additives, are unrealistic. 

Dr. Pfander emphasized the need 
for establishing and administering in- 
telligent controls. “Additives need to 


“If we can’t find new chemicals to | 
improve the efficiency of beef ani- | 
mals, we'll never do any better. And | 


but that isn’t sufficient. New things 


Pfander concluded that the | 
hinge | 


be approved and used correctly . . 

but certain standards can be devel- 
oped that still will allow their use,” 
he said. “Our problem is one of pub- 
lic relations—how to get our story 
told.” 


At the Centennial Nutrition Con- 
ference in Kansas City Oct. 21-25, a 
University of Missouri exhibit pre- 
pared under Dr. Pfander’s direction 
will outline the growing role of chem- 
icals in agriculture during the last 
100 years. 

Sponsoring the event is the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. in 
cooperation with the universities of 


Arkansas, Colorado State, Iowa 
State, Kansas State, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma State, and 
Texas A&M College. 

The conference, held in the cen- 
tennial year of the founding of US. 
land-grant colleges, will recognize 


their century of contribution to agri- 
cultural science. Researchers, educa- 
tors and leaders in the industry will 
study the challenges facing them in 
nutrition and its related fields. 
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| Liquid Supplement 
Distributor Named 


MADERA, CAL.—Appointment of 
Sinton & Bonnheim Feed Co., Shan- 
don, Cal., as distributor for P-M-S, a 
patented liquid feed supplement for 
ruminants, has been announced by J. 
F. Simonet, president of Madera Mill- 
ing Co. 

Sinton & Bonnheim’s sales area is 
the trading market of Paso Robles, 
Cal., the announcement said. 

Walter Bonnheim of Sinton & 
Bonnheim Feed Co. has installed new 
storage facilities and delivery serv- 
ices to handle the product, it was 
stated. Bob Livingston, formerly as- 
sociated with E. C. Livingston and 
Power Equipment Co. in Paso Robles, 
has been named to sell P-M-S for 
Sinton & Bonnheim. 

P-M-S is manufactured under a 
patent held by F. N. Rawlings of 
Caldwell, Idaho. Madera Milling Co. 
has the manufacturing and sales 
rights for P-M-S in California, Ari- 
zona and Hawaii. 


Over this span of years, Sprout-Waldron has pro- 
vided the engineering know-how, skill and experi- 
ence—and the most complete line of feed milling 
equipment—required to design and build both 
large and small plants to return the greatest 
profits on your investment. 


feed mill, 


COMMERCIAL FEED MILL 
or CUSTOM MILL... 


ITS JUST GOOD BUSINESS TO USE 
SPROUT-WALDRON'S 95 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


FOR 95 CONTINUOUS YEARS—Sprout-Waldron has 
been intimately associated with the feed milling 
industry from the day of the first feed grinder 
to today’s fully automatic commercial feed mills. 


When you are going to build or modernize— 
whether your needs are for a complete commercial 
a modernization program, a custom 
plant that can be expanded, or the replacement 


of a single production unit—it’s just good business 


practice to get Sprout-Waldron into the picture. 


Write or phone .. . there’s no obligation when you 
request a Sprout-Waldron representative to call 
and you'll be sure of the most efficient, most eco 
nomical solution! 


Condensed feed mill equipment Catalog 217 is available on request. Write for your free copy. 


PROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
SINCE 1866 Manufacturing Engineers Producing America’s Most Complete Line of Milling and Processing Equipment 


S.A. 
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The auger and the new Brock “All-Out” 
Bottom form a single unit with no reduc- 
tion in bin capacity! Now, the large 4” 
auger enters the entire bin bottom. This 
greater penetration allows the auger to reach 
all the feed. Agitation is increased; and 
bridging, jamming and sticking are virtu- 
ally eliminated. 
Brock Bulk Feed Bins with the new “‘All- 
of Out” Bottom are available in both side- 


BROCK MANUFACTURING, INC. - DEPT. F-1 


NEW 
“All-Out” 
Brock 


BULK FEED BIN 


Bottom 


Ends Bridging and Clean-Out Probiems! 


draw (4- to 8\%4-ton sizes) and center-draw 
(3- to 744-ton sizes) models in 6’ and 9’ 
diameters. Rugged weatherseal construc- 
tion features heavy-guage galvanized steel; 
girder-like angle-iron legs with steel brac- 
ing, and caulked seams and bolts with Neo- 
prene washers. Easy-to-reach, slanting 22” 
fill-hole permits filling the entire bin. There 
is no better bulk feed bin made! Write for 
literature and prices today. 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


handy reference. 


price of $1.00 per copy. 


Reader Service Department 


Wall Chart Available .. . 


1961] FEEDSTUFFS 
ANALYSIS TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


The 196! Feedstuffs Analysis Table, showing the analysis of more than 80 
feed ingredients, is available in a large size for posting on the wall for 


The table includes data on protein, fat, fiber, mineral, energy, vitamin 
and amino acid content of ingredients used in feed formulation. 


The large size table is 20 by 29 inches. It is available at a 


Analysis Table for which payment at $1.00 per copy is enclosed. 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


copylies) of the large size 


+ MILFORD, INDIANA | 


UP 


More Hogs to Feed 


More hogs this year are indicated 
in plans by farmers. Official reports 
by the government indicate farmers 
intended to farrow over 6 million 
sows this fall. After allowing for an 
| upward trend in pigs saved per litter, 
| these intentions would mean a fall 
pig crop 3% above last year’s fall 

crop. This year’s spring crop was 7% 
larger than in 1960. Hog production 
| for both the spring and fall crops in 
1961 would be 93 million head, up 
from 88.5 million in 1960. 

In order that you might better plan 
your operations it would be a good 
idea to ask how closely these inten- 


DOWN 


years. We have prepared Exhibit 1 
in order for you to get a better 
picture. This exhibit may look com- 
plicated but if you are planning your 
feed sale operations on the basis of 
current statistics you can well afford 
to spend a little time learning how 
to read the chart. It’s easy to read 
once you get the knack of it. 
How to Read It 

Here is how to read Exhibit 1. 
Each year is represented by a dot. 
This dot is located by finding the 
June estimate of the year in ques- 
tion on the bottom scale. Then you 
read up until you are even with the 
number reported farrowed in a late 
winter report as shown on the verti- 


| tions have been followed in past | cal scale. If intentions were exactly 
EXHIBIT 1 
| T 
HOGS 
| 1+ Estimates of sows farrowed in fall 
| = United States 
1 
5- 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Breeding Intentions for Fall Reported in June (millions ) 
x 
EXHIBIT 2 
Ratio | 
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HOG-CORN 
PRICE RATIO 
U.S.) 
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1959 
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1961 
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carried out each year, each dot would 
fall on the diagonal line. 


To use the chart this year you find | 


the intentions indicated by the arrow 
on the bottom column. Then read up 
until you are even with the diagonal 
line. You then read over to the verti- 
cal scale to see what the likely out- 
come will be. You can see that in 
the range of 6 to 6.3 million head the 
intentions seem to be carried out 
fairly closely. On extremely large 
crops intentions do not seem to be 
fulfilled and in years when the in- 
tentions are for small crops they 
tend to be somewhat exceeded. 


In Terms of Prices 

What does the pig crop mean in 
terms of hog prices this coming fall 
and next spring? To help answer this 
you should examine the hog-corn 
price ratio chart shown in Exhibit 2. 
When the hog-corn price ratio is 
high, hog farmers are encouraged to 
increase the number of pigs farrowed. 
When the hog-corn ratio is low, 
farmers are stimulated to get out of 
production. 

As you can see from Exhibit 2, 
the hog-corn ratio in the current 
cycle reached a peak in 
months of 1960. This encouraged the 
large 1961 spring pig crop. The hog- 
corn price ratio has been declining 
rather steadily since and is expected 
to decline even further. Particularly 
will this be true if higher feed grain 
price supports result in higher feed 
prices. This means that hog prices are 
likely not to be so profitable relative 
to the price of feed. 

Manufactured feed may be a littl 
harder to sell hog producers this 
coming season. You can help by pro- 
viding sound advice and efficient feed 
to your customer. But chances are 


the fall | 


pretty good that farmers will feel a | 


squeeze between feed and hog prices 
as 1962 arrives. 


Number of Canadian 
Hogs Increases 7% 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO — Hogs on | 


Canadian farms June 1 numbered an 
estimated 5,889,000 head, an increase 
of 7% from last year’s corresponding 
total of 5,483,000 head. 


Prince Edward Island, Quebec and 


the prairie provinces reported in- 
creased hog numbers, while the re- 
maining provinces posted decreases, 
according to the figures announced. 
The average gain was 14% in the 
west versus 2% in the east. The 
spring pig crop (pigs saved from lit- 


ters born during the six-month pe- | 


riod ending May 31) of 4,693,000 head 


was 11% larger than a year earlier, | 
with a rise of 4% in the east and a 


gain of 22% in the west. 

According to 
by farmers June 1, 
sows are expected to farrow during 
the six-month period from June 1 to 


Nov. 30 this year. This would be an | 


increase of 18% from the estimated 
farrowings in the like 1960 period. 
June, July and August farrowings 
are expected to amount to 347,000, 
up 17% from last year. However, 
since these intentions were reported 
June 1, widespread drouth has pre- 
vailed in the prairie provinces and a 
very low grain yield is now in pros- 
pect. Considerable modification from 
reported intentions for fall farrow- 
ings may occur due to the feed situa- 
tion, officials say. 


California Mill 
Destroyed by Fire 


SANTA ROSA, CAL.— Fire des- 
troyed the mill facilities of Nelligan 
Bros. Feed & Seed Co. here. 

Francis Nelligan, manager, reports 
that the firm will not be issued a 
new building permit because of prob- 
lems it had been having with zoning 
authorities due to its location near 
new housing. Mr. Nelligan said that 
the Corona Feed Mill located at Cor- 
ona Station near Petaluma will cus- 
tom mill feed formulas for the firm 
he manages. 


intentions reported | 
about 635,000 | 


Compare Holstein 


Steers in Beef Tests 


OTTAWA, ONT.—Holstein steers 
raised as fed yearlings from spring 
calves brought satisfactory returns 
even though the carcasses were not 
smooth and well finished, according 
to the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture. 

At the Animal Research Institute 
of the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture in Ottawa, 18 Holsteins gave 
lower returns over feed costs than 
did 17 Shorthorns (the highest) and 
14 Shorthorn-Holstein crosses. But, 
according to W. A. Jordan, Canadian 
Department: of Agriculture, the re- 
turns were satisfactory and the Hol- 
steins compared well with their two 
competitors in the tests. 

Half of the calves in each of the 
three groups were suckled; the others 
pail-fed on whole milk for the first 
nine weeks of the test. 

The suckled calves had access to 


a creek from mid-summer until wean- 
ing in the fall. After the first nine- 
weeks the pail-fed calves were fed 
meal and hay until mid-summer, then 
put on aftermath and given all the 
meal they would eat. 

In late fall all calves were fed a 
fattening ration of silage, hay and 
grain and the following spring were 
slaughtered as they reached market 
finish 

Average gain of the Holsteins and 
crossbreds was 1.72 Ib. daily from 
birth to market, and for the Short- 
horns 1.65 lb. During the winter fat- 
tening period the Holsteins ate 9 Ib 
grain daily, the Shorthorns 8.5 and 
the crossbreds 8.1. In spite of the ex- 
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tra grain consumed by them, the Hol- 
steins had the poorest type and quali- 
ty of carcass, as they tended to grow 
and develop instead of putting on fat. 

Holstein carcasses graded 34% 
standard and 66% commercial; Short- 
horns 6% red, 23% blue, and 18% 
standard and 53% commercial. The 
crossbreds’ grades were intermediate. 

Average cold carcass weights of 
the Holsteins, crossbreds and Short- 
horns were 438, 404, and 406 Ib., re- 
spectively; dressing percentages 53.0, 
54.6 and 54.9. The suckled calves in 


each group finished considerably 
heavier than the pail-fed ones. The 
returns over feed costs from all 


calves were satisfactory. 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


[leebles 


hard-working premix that tantalizes K-9 appetites 


Peebles’ DDF is actually 3 premixes in 1! Has real cheese 
for flavor and aroma to perk up canine appetites. Contains 
health-building milk nutrients dogs need for superior bone 
structure, glossy hair coat and peak vitality. And... DDF is 
fortified with all the vitamins vets consider necessary in a 
well-balanced dog food. 
DDF functions as a single ingredient for dry and wet dog 


foods or biscuits to cut mixing and storage costs. For prices and 
additional product information, write or phone us today. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin « World-Wide Supplier of Quality Milk Products 
DIVISION OF FOREMOST DAIRIES, INC. 


DE. 
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Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday ench week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 25¢ per word; 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 
$3.00 In cost of your 
classified eS word, abbrevi- 
ation, and number, 


Classified Ads 


sertion additional charged for 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and a or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 

both ads for blind 
containing a x number. If an ad 

keyed, care of Feedstufts, 25¢ per Ay 


forward- 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
Vv 


MAN TO HELP ME 
Must be able (or will- 


WANTED—YOUNG 
rebuild grain plant 


ing to learn) to assume management. 
Salary open. Option to purchase into part 
ownership from profits, R. H. Myers, Box 
26, Ashland, Ky phone 325 4759. 


MANAGER WANTED TO SU- 
lowa, Nebraska 
poultry breed- 


REGIONAL 
pervise franchise sales in 
and Minnesota for major 
er. Good salary. Expenses paid. Car fur- 
nished, Unusual opportunity. Address Ad 
No 7038, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST DI- 
rect selling company handling a complete 
line of animal health products, pre-mixes 
and insecticides requires two Ag college 
graduates for sales training and promo- 
tion work, Prefer three to five years’ Voc. 
Ag. teaching experfence, or equivalent 
with writing background Some travel 
involved. Address Ad No. 7031, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER FOR PROGRESSIVE 
firm specializing in vitamins for feed 
industry. Must have good writing ability, 
knowledge of feed field, especially poul- 
try, some technical background in chem- 
istry or nutrition, must be willing to 
travel extensively and relocate in New 
York City area. Send in confidence com- 
plete data and salary requirement. All 
of our employees know of this ad. Ad- 
dreas Ad No. 7019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


ENGINEER — PREFERABLY civn, UN- 
der fifty, with broad industrial experi- 
ence, designing and estimating wheat, 
corn and soybean storage and processing 
facilities, Duties include consultation with 
clients, technical evaluations, developing 
design concepts, investigation and reports 
and construction costs estimating. Must 
be sensitive to the business aspects of 


in terms of time 
essential. Weitz- 
1911 Baltimore 


and projects 
budgeting 
Engineers, 

Mo. 


engineering 
and money 
Hettelsater 
Ave., Kansas City 8, 


PROGRESSIVE ORGANIZATION MANU- 


facturing a leading feed ingredient is 
seeking a sales division president. Large 
salary, profit sharing and liberal benefits 
Should be able to create new marketing 
opportunities, aggressively sell a line of 
new ingredient products, and supervise 
a sales force. Must be acquainted with 
nutritionists and mill executives along 
eastern and southeastern seaboards. Sell- 
ing experience to feed mills and mixers 
required. At least one degree in animal 
nutrition desired advanced degree pre- 
ferred. Send detailed resume in confidence, 
Address Ad No. 7058, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


PLANT ACCOUNTANT- 
CREDIT MANAGER 


Required by major multi-plant feed manu- 
facturer. Applicants being considered for 
several plant locations. Prefer experience 
in accounting and credit management with 
a feed manufacturer or allied trade. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Send confidential resume. 


HELP WANTED 
COMPTROLLER — 25-40 YRS. OLD. CPA 


certificate pref., must be able to effec- 
tively handle people. Generous grp. ins., | 
hospitalization for entire family and | 
profit-sharing plan. For interview, contact 
Mr. R. L. Brodey, Plonmeer 2-7161, bet. 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. A. W. Perdue & Son, Inc., 
Salisbury, Md. 

VERY BIG IMPORT -EXPORT SPANISH 


needs for Spain aggressive per- 
sonable specialist in trade of feedstuffs, 
grain meals and expellers in order to 
create that commercial and representa- 
tion branch in the company in view of 
important and continuous imports and 
demand in Spain. Write complete details, 
qualifications confidential to Siberex, Juan 
de Mena 6, Madrid. 


company 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v 
PURINA FEED STORE IN NORTHERN 
California. Father and son opportunity. 


$10,000 plus inventory. Owner wishes to 
retire. Route 3, Box 3697, Oroville, Cal. 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED ILLINOIS 


feed mill, good opportunity. Address Ad 
No. 7050, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA — FEED, SUP- 


pites, chicks, hardware. Good volume. 
High net. Light competition. Two man 
operation. Age. Address Ad No. 7033, 


Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN NORTHERN 
Colorado. Purina feeds and other top 
lines. Several farm supply distributor- 
ships. Complete feed processing and grain 
storage. A thriving business but iliness 
forcing sale. Address Ad No. 7061, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, FEED 
mill and seed business. Modern equipped 
elevator and feed mill sets on three acres 
of ground with a six car rail siding. 
Located in prosperous farming area of 
Southern Indiana. Address Ad No. 7064, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — COMBINATION GRAIN, 
feed, seed, fertilizer, agricultural chemi- 
cals, garden supply store and elevator 
Northern Colorado. All equipment in A-1 
shape. Warehouse and feed mill new 
since 1955. Gooch’s Best franchise. 125,000 
bushel storage. Gross sales last year 
$397,000. Address Ad No. 7063, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MODERN MONOLITHIC CONCRETE ELE- 
vator, 300,000 bushel capacity, Hot Spot 
equipment, dryer, scales, rail siding, fed- 
eral highway. Principal stockholder de- 
ceased, price $275,000. Also small ele- 
vator, feed, seed cleaning business with 
good line of machinery, on railroad, price 
$60,000—both elevators in south Georgia. 
For details write or call Farmcraft As- 
sociates, Americus, Georgia; Phone 2904. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SALES MANAGER OR NUTRITIONIST. 12 
State graduate. 


years experience. lowa 

Age 38, successful background. Address 
Ad No, 7062, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To travel established territory consisting 
of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana for 
Nationa! Manufacturer of Mineral-Vitamin 
Supplements and Feed Fortifications. The 
man we are looking for should be between 
30 and 45 years of age, and must have 
experience in calling on the feed manufac- 
turing trade. A background in animal nu- 
trition is preferred. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man with a fast grow- 
ing, progressive company. We furnish auto- 
mobile and expenses. All replies held strict- 
ly confidential. Send full details with re- 
cent photo to 
VIT-A-WAY, INC. 
P.O. Box 4311, Fort Worth, Texas 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


EXPERIENCED NUTRITIONIST DESIRES 
responsibility product development, sales, 
technical service; feed or pharmaceuti- 
cals. Address Ad No. 7069, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL ENGINEER — 
Experfenced plant manager, plant produc- 
tion superintendent im grain, feeds, soy- 
bean processing, fats, oils, hydrogenation, 
vitamins, distillery, dry-wet milling, food, 
chemicals. Address Ad No. 6994, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED — GOOD USED DELTASEAL 
machine for two, five, and 10 Ib. meal. 
Price must be reasonable. Gurley Milling 
Co., Princeton, North Carolina, 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines, other good 
flour, feed and grain machinery. Complete 
plants bought and sold. Appraisals. J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
LARGE CAPACITY 20 IN. GEHL HAMMER 
mill. Excellent condition. Hudson Eleva- 
tor, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—EXPANDED DRY DOG FOOD 
7066, 


line A-1 complete, Address Ad No. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
1957 DAFFIN MOBILE UNIT oN 1957 


truck, both in very good condition, 

molasses blender and air unloader. 

Heuser, Seymour, Wisconsin. 

FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRL AW AY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


Chev. 
with 
Ray 


flour, feed and grain machinery. One of 
the oldest and largest experienced equip- 
ment houses. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MOBILE MILLS, ‘NEW, USED AND FAC- 
tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, 
lowa. 

GMC MODEL V555—FULL AIR BRAKES— 
Tandem with four compartments—Sprout 
Waldron pneumatic feed body with self- 
loader attachment. General GMC Sales, 
Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey, Phone: 
FOxcraft 3-7400, 

SEWING MACHINES—ALL TYPES CON- 
veyors, swinging units, portables. New and 
used. Fischbein, Union Special, Minne- 
apolis. Complete rebuilding and service. 
McCullough & Co., 8205 Paradise Lane, 
Kansas City 34, Mo.; South 1-2857. 

FOR t SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. BE. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MODEL 1958 DAFFIN FEED MOBILE 
mounted on International Harvester mod- 
el No. A-160 truck with air unloading. 
2.400 hours on diesel, 34,000 miles on 
truck. New paint job. Excellent condition. 


Price $14,500. Address Ad No, 7040, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
FOR SALE — GRUENDLER GRINDER 


Hammermill, directly connected to 200 
h.p. Fairbanks 1765 r.p.m. splash-proof 
motor—complete with compensating start- 
er and mail fuse switch box. 

ALSO—Jacobson Blower, model 75128 
24x12 in. without motor. This unit is in 
very good condition and has about 10 
screens (part new) which will be included 
with above unit. Priced for quick sale 
$6,500, f.0.b. Scottsbluff, Neb. Address Ad 
No, 7053, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
PELLET MILLS 
All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ 
experience. All dies guaranteed 1,500 tons. 


Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. 
9545 E. Rush Street Ei Monte, California 
CUmberland 3-6044 


LIQUIDATION 


BIG SAVINGS 


|—Sprout-Waldron 30° burr mill, 25 H.P. 
2—Lowisville 6'x30' steam-tube dryers. 
|—Prater No. 2 @ Streak hammermill. 
1—Louisville 4° 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chaimers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermills, 75 and 100 H.P. 
6—Davenport No. 2A atering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
filters, weiders, pipe, structura! 
steel, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 960A 


Perry Equipment 


1403 N 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry 


New Egg Marketing 
System Developed in 
South Dakota County 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—A new egg 
marketing system is being developed 
for Minnehaha County in South Da- 
kota. The plan is a type of pooling 
arrangement under which cooperating 
farmers’ eggs are trucked to Lake- 
field, Minn., to be processed and mar- 
keted. 

Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc., is 
in charge of sales, it was reported 
here. 

The Sioux Valley Milk Producers 
organization has joined the effort and 
picks up eggs on farms twice weekly. 
The milk producers, in return, pur- 
chase commercial feed supplements 
to be distributed to the egg produc- 
ers. Also included in the service is a 
feed milling operation which utilizes 
homegrown grains in developing bal- 
anced poultry rations. 

The new program costs producers 
about a cent for each dozen eggs, and 
is the first result of a country agri- 
culture planning committee formed 
two years ago. 

In studying area problems it was 
noted that although Minnehaha 
County leads the state in egg pro- 
duction, approximately 82 million 
yearly, only one fourth of the eggs 
are marketed locally. 

Pickup operations began May 15. 
Within three weeks trucks were pick- 
ing up 220 cases a week. They 
soon expect to be trucking 600 cases 
weekly. Eggs picked up at farms on 
Friday are now on store counters in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Syracuse, N.Y., 
the following Wednesday. ‘“Middle- 
men” have been cut from 8-10 to 
only 3. 

A feed company fieldman has been 
appointed to acquaint farmers with 
the minimum standards for the quali- 
ty program. These include frequent 
egg gathering, sanitation require- 
ments, balanced feed program and 
the use of an egg cooler. 

There are some 150 farmers wait- 
ing who want their facilities inspect- 
ed so they may join the program, it 
was pointed out. 


Oklahoma Firm’s 
New Mill Operating 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. — After a 
long period of renovation, the Cole 
Grain Co. here has a new push but- 
ton feed mill in operation. The com- 
pany added a new pellet mill and in- 
creased the bulk storage for grain 
and finished feed. Capacity of the 
mill for making cattle feed is now 
about 15 tons per hour. 

In addition to the regular feed 
mill, the company will also use an 
extra pellet mill from its alfalfa de- 
hydrating plant during the winter 
months. 

Interest in cattle feeding is steadily 
increasing in eastern Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to Harold Featherstone, sales 
manager. He says several cooperative 
financing plans for cattle feeding are 
now being planned. 


Central Soya Dividend 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The directors 
of Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
have declared a quarterly cash divi- 
dend of 27%¢ per share on the capital 
stock of the company, payable Aug. 
15 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, July 28, 1961, ac- 
cording to Dale W. McMillen, Jr., 
president. 

This is the fourth quarterly divi- 
dend of the current fiscal year and a 
continuation of the company’s record 
of cash dividends, which has been 
uninterrupted since 1942. 

At the same time, a 2% 


stock 


dividend, payable Aug. 15 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness, July 28, 1961, was also declared 
by the board of directors. This is the 
fifth such 2% stock dividend declared 
by the directors since its inaugura- 
tion in 1957. 
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FRENCH FEED DELEGATION — Grain Processing Corp. of Muscatine, 
Iowa, was a recent host to a delegation of feed men from France, who 
were visiting in the U.S. to study ways and means of manufacturing and 
marketing feed economically. While in Muscatine, the group conferred with 
the production, research, nutritional, marketing and sales personnel of Grain 
Processing, and then toured other feed manufacturing plants in Iowa and 
Illinois. The four-man group from France is shown here with officials of 
Grain Processing. Front row, left to right, are: Jean Abonnenc, president, 
Abonnenc Co.; Andre Delorme, president, Sodel Co.; Jacques Bourassin, di- 
rector, Bourassin Co., and Francis Deffrennes, technical director, Huileries de 
Valenciennes. From left to right in the back row are officials from Grain Pro- 
cessing. They are: C. D. McDermott, vice president of sales; Frank J. Pro- 


chaska, executive vice president, and James H. Kent, vice president. 


Seek Protection of | 
U.S. Food Supply 


EVERGREEN, COLO.—“In case of 
war, the American public possesses 
an invaluable supply of food, and the | 
grain and feed industry is seeking to 
assure the careful protection of this 
resource,” an executive of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. said 
here. 

Madison Clement of Waco, Texas, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the association, reported on the | 
results of a three-day meeting to 
formulate plans for the years leading 
up to 1965. 

“Operation Orbit,”’ as the meeting 
was called, was attended by executive | 
committee members from Washing- 
ton, California, Texas, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Clement said a large part of 
the “Operation Orbit” meeting was 
devoted to the planning of programs 
and projects to serve the American 
public. “A major job at this time is 
conserving the free world’s greatest 
asset—our food supply,” he said. He 
said the national association is em- 
barking on a research project to pro- 
tect this asset. 

The grain and feed executives 
stressed the fuperiority of America’s 
agricultural system which has pro- 
duced a food supply which Commu- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 


SOME UNEAPECTED MONEY ($ 
COMING YOUR WAY ... SAVINCS 


FROM USING YouR WEIGH 


FOR HANOLING BULK. 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-dischorging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cop. 1000 Ibs. 

Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 
SEND FOR 


‘Owrews Equipment Compony CIRCULAR 


Dept. C-7, Evanston, Ill. 


nist countries have failed to attain 

Charles Force, president of the as- 
sociation from Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
emphasized the desire of the grain 


| and feed industry to take the lead to 


spearhead the drive to protect this 
food supply and preserve it for use 


by the free world in case of atomic | 


attack. 


The grain and feed executives 
pointed out the recent 


situations | 
| which have led the U.S. almost to 
| the brink of war, and itemized the | 
| Berlin situation as another such area | 


of alarm. The only large quantities of | 


food which would be usable after an 
atomic attack would be the grain 
supplies which are being conserved 
by grain warehousemen throughout 
the U.S. “It is the duty of the grain 
and feed industry to protect this food 
supply, which could well determine 
the future of this nation,” Mr. Force 
said. 

The executive committee represents 
1,650 direct national members, plus 
about 15,000 grain and feed dealers 
represented by 49 state and regional 
associations affiliated with the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Teletype Egg Selling 
Studied in Canada 


TORONTO, ONT.—Auction selling 
of eggs by teletype is the latest idea 
to be studied by the Ontario Poultry 
Producers Assn. The organization has 
been developing a marketing plan for 
the past two years. The possibility of 
using teletype, similar to the system 
introduced into hog marketing in the 
province this year, has prompted di- 
rectors to take another look at their 
plans. 

A special meeting of the board of 
OPPA was held here June 28 with 
representatives of the Bell Telephone 
Co., the company that developed the 
system for the hog marketing board. 
A special committee was named to 
further study the usefulness of an 
auction system with the teletype 
method of communication as part 
of it. 


2 Ag Scholarships 

MINNEAPOLIS — Two $300 agri- 
cultural scholarships have been 
awarded to students at Iowa State 
University, Ames, by International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

The students are James D. Johnson 
from Latimer, Iowa, and Stanley L. 
Oxenreider, Indianola, Iowa. 

Each year the Supersweet Feeds 
division of International awards one 
scholarship each to an Iowa State 
junior and senior majoring in animal 
husbandry, poultry husbandry or 
dairy husbandry. Both Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Oxenreider are students in 
the department of animal husbandry. 


RATE BLENDING 
eCONCENTRATES 
FOR BEST DOLLAR 
RETURNS FROM 
ANIMAL and BIRD 
FEEDING with the 


Tater TWIN-SPIRAL | 
TWO-SPEED MIXER 


7 SIZES 
14 Ton—5 Ton—all over- 
size to handle full loads of 


even the lightest feeds. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 954 


TODAY 


Cutaway view of 
America’s first and 
only Twin-Spiral Two- 
Speed 


Mixer—doubles 
capacity per 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Reprints Available .. . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


Single copy 20c 
3 to 5 copies 10c each 
10 or more 5¢ each 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 

Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mian. 
copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 

Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. | 

| 
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The Feed Man’s Library 


Service t 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and has again been entirely revised, because of the many discev- 
cries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. Im this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new devel ts. The ous experiments are sum- 
marised which have dealt | with | antibiotic, arsenic and surfactant supplements, 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


It covers the -needed facts on feeding farm animals and 
also the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., 
can help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $8.00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations 


BEEF CATTLE, 5th Edition 
By the late Roscoe R. Snapp and A. L. Neumann 


Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, , equipment, ete. Includes a report 
of hundreds eof f experiments. Has = special chapter oa sterility by Dr. 
r., professor veterinary 
Medicine, University of [llimois. 641 pages ........ $8.50 

RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 
This book ides the 
fous for solving problems, confronted in predwcing” handling 
preparing for market, selecting, , hous- 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based work Cari W. Larson and Fred &. Putney 

prefitably by the stadent and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages..... $6.50 


SWINE SCIENCE, 3rd Edition 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D., State College of Washington, Head 
Department of Animal Science 

a ——- yet easily d d ref a5 swine feeders, breeders and those 


SWINE FEEDING AND NUTRITION (1957) 


By T. J. Cunha, Department of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, 
University of Florida 


SWINE PRODUCTION, 2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 
THE HANDBOOK OF FEEDSTUFFS (1/957) 
By Rudolph Seiden and W. H. Pfander 
An eneptepeie presentation ef production, formulation and medication. Designed 


te increase feed efficiency, explaining thousands of terms. Valuable te ranches 
and farms in production of feeds from right crops, utilization of plant as pasture, 
silage, hay, etc. as an feed product (meal, bran, grit, 
cake, ete.). Explanations on medicated f mineral feed- 
stimulants and chemicals of te stock - 
men try growers. Useful to feed manufacturers, nutritionists, 

students of animal ° 600 pages, 175 illustrations, cloth binding .00 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK 
By M. E. Ensminger, M.S., M.A., Ph.D. 


animal agricaltare. particular interest 


MANAGING FOR GREATER RETURNS in Country 
Elevator and Retail Farm Supply Businesses 


By Richard Phillips, Iowa State University economist 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS 
By Dr. H. W. Titus 
and 


MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS, 5th Edition 


( 1960) By Earl W. Benjamin, James M. Gwin, Fred L. Faber 
and William D. Termohlen 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 
Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition 

By Morley A. Jull 
526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
POULTRY PRODUCTION 

By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


oreduetion, magagement and marketing, breeding $77 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
By Ernest F. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 
By Morley A. Jull 


447 pages, 188 illastrations, based on practical experience, brings practical helps 
for increasing broiler and egg bailding range 
helt etimatin outpat, buying feed, $6.95 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 


Center, MA, and Mel 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Md., and J. Holmes Head 
of the Poultry Department, Purdue renee. Covers breeding, rearing, ¥ 
shows, diseases and their 


THE MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 


ANIMAL SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A for everyone interested in livestock 1, pages 
and 400 illustrations of helpful information on 58. 50 


THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 


By Stewart H. Fowler, Louisiana State University 


A thorough an marketing prac- 
tices, marketable stock to the $7 00 
merchandising of meat and its produ cc 


BEEF CATTLE SCIENCE 
By M. E. Ensminger, Ph.D. 


A new 822-page edition in which the author proves that beef cattle production 


Beef Cattle . This edition pr preh 6.75 
treatment of all aspects of beef cattle production .........-.........: '° 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK 
OWNER By H. W. Hannah and Donald F. Storm 
An authoritative guide te the laws affecting veterinarians and livesteck owners 


60 bo sighs tn what yen -........... $6.00 


VETERINARY DRUGS IN CURRENT USE 
By Dr. Rudolph Seiden 


various animal species. Also lists pharmacologic groups of drugs, Rames 
and synonyms of the drugs, all mal diseases for which the drugs are recom- 
mended, and many health terms. A total of over $2.50 
1 alphabetical fully cross 


No. C.0.D.’s 
Please Add 50¢ Per Book for Any Shipment Outside U.S. and Conade 


FROM 


Minneapolis 40, Mi 


Sir This revised fifth edition of a book with » 35-year history focuses new attention 
on the transformation in the organization and structure ef the and peultry 
. marketing system. Detailed information is contained on improv: metheds of 
control, materials handling and distribution which $7 75 
ve aff. egg and poultry marketing in recent years...........- . 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates = = = 
+ requirements of various classes ef stock for the vitamins, including B and the to be used and nutritive economy. Deals eeding and management 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged by 40%, with $9.50 for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages... 7.95 
” 1,500 pages, 133 illustrations of practical, factaal information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12.50 
biotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth......... ° 
type breeds, selection and judging, breeding, feeding, grains and high energy 
feeds, protein, vitamin and milling by-product feeds, pastures, buildings and 
prevention and contreil. 1,000 pages, 124 llustrations ............... 
A new test for feeders, teachers of animal husbandry ana their classes, A text for feed mixers with special reference te the nutritional aspects of feed 
tn formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. $3.25 
head of the Department of Animal Husbandry, a member of the Nutrition Com- 206 pages, cheth .... 
mittee of the American Society of Animal Production and the Swine Nutrient 
4 Requirements Committee of the National Research Council. The beok includes 
= m 1965. 668-page beok has 625 charts, $ 
f rties. the utic uses. side effects and dangers. antidotes. and doses far 
beek includes valuable information on over-all planning and management. Seme 
effective accounting system, increasing — productivity, customer 
relations, improving ot aay management credit and 
Seeders and formuins for diets and mashes, vitamin cen- 
tent over what feedstuffs are best; deficiency diseases; alse re- 
lationship between feed consumption aad egg productien. 34 00 


New Egg Market 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Poultry 
& Egg Assn. of west Tennessee, in a 
meeting at the Mid-South Produce 
Co. here, decided to establish a Mem- 
phis egg market, it was announced 
by Nate Goler, association president. 
Mr. Goler, Consolidated Poultry & 
Egg Co., said the market will be bene- 
ficial to egg producers in the area 
as well as grocers, who may keep 
their fingers on the ups-and-downs on 


the local market. 
(Continued from page 1) 
lb. And, according to reports, some 


southern growers were getting as lit- 
tle as 10'2¢ Ib. late in the calendar 
week. A year ago, southern growers 
were paid about 17¢. 

In Delmarva, according to USDA, 
prices averaged approximately 114¢ 
below the previous week. Most auc- 
tion sales ranged at 12.6-12.9¢, com- 
pared with 18.1-18.5¢ for the similar 
period last year. 

About six weeks ago, broiler prices 
hit bottom. The Georgia Poultry Ex- 
change at Gainesville reported a low 
of 10.2¢ June 1. Prices advanced 
gradually in June to 13-14¢ in Geor- 
gia and 14%4-15%¢ in Delmarva, then 
started rolling backward again. 

Weakness entered the nation’s egg 
markets, too, during the week ended 
July 19. Prices were reported un- 
changed to mostly 214¢ doz. lower on 
large eggs and %-1¢ lower on me- 
diums at New York and Chicago. Egg 
price levels in the Southeast declined 
3-5¢ on larger sizes. For smaller sizes 
the market was unchanged to 1¢ 
lower. West coast markets reported 
prices mostly unchanged 


RAIL RATES 


(Continued from page 1) 


be moved by rail, under the newly 
proposed rates, into Gainesville, Ga., 
the major broiler producing center of 
the South, 6-8¢ cheaper than the old 
routing by barge line over the Ten- 
nessee River. 

Meanwhile, many in the industry 
are expecting opposition to the pro- 
posed rates. It is said that protests 
are sure to be lodged against this 
move by the rails to recapture ton- 
nage that now goes up the Tennessee 
River to the extent of 70 million tons 
a year. 

If the protests are filed and the 
rates are thrown into hearings, it may 
be months before the matter is crys- 
talized. No announcements have been 
forthcoming, however, regarding any 
protests. 

Also, do not be surprised if some of 
the poultry producing areas not bene- 
fited by the rate reductions enter 
protests, contending that southeast- 
ern growers will be at a distinct ad- 
vantage because of lower feed costs. 
At the annual Georgia Feed Assn. 
meeting in the Bahamas this week, 
there was speculation on this point 

The fact that only extra large con- 
sumers will be able to benefit by the 
new rates was also talked of at the 
Georgia meeting. Southern’s stipula- 
tion was that a minimum of five cars 
to a single destination must 
booked with each car handling 90 
tons. L&N made the same require- 
ment. 

“IT don’t suppose there are more 
than a half dozen buyers in Georgia 
who can handle orders that size at 
one time,” said Luke Hearn, Atlanta 
broker 

He said inquiries had been made to 
ascertain if five buyers could book 
five cars and divide them up. This 
would be inconsistent to the new rate 
structure, the railroads advised. 

Mr. Hearn and Roger Hampton of 
Ralston Purina Co., Gainesville, both 
expressed the opinion it would be best 
to reserve any decisions until it is 
seen whether the rates actually be- 
come effective. 


| 


be | 


Feed men, as well as grain sellers, 
are now attempting to guess what 
the rails will do in the future. They 
frankly are not discounting the possi- 
bilities of future hikes in rates if they 
find the newly proposed ones not suf- 
ficiently adequate to cover their costs. 

Admittedly, they are impressed 
with the rails’ announcements. But 
some of them see fairly extensive ex- 
penditures for facilities to unload 
cars. Before such expenditures are 
made they would like to have some 
assurance the rates will be on a per- 
manent basis. 

On the other hand, the railroads 
appear to be serious in their efforts 
to recapture the business. 

“Now if we can just get the busi- 
ness back and hold it we'll be happy,” 
a freight rate executive of South- 
ern said. 

Louisville & Nashville’s announce- 
ment stated that since the line had 
no jumbo aluminum hopper cars, 
grain would be moved in box cars. 
Millmen feel that if the rates do be- 
come permanent the line probably 
would obtain some of the big hoppers, 
but until such time, handling box 
cars will require additional labor. 


Barge Situation 

The economics of barge shipping is 
such that barge lines are not likely 
to cut rates. The feeling is that they 
cannot because their rates are al- 
ready as low as they can make them 

For example, from East St. Louis 
via the Tennessee River the rate is 
6¢ bu. to Alabama points. Added to 
that, of course, is the cost of truck- 
ing to Georgia and other points. To 


Gainesville this would run in the 
neighborhood of 11¢ 
Another question posed in the 


South this week was what would be 
the reaction of railroads in other 
parts of the country? Will they, too, 
fall in line and reduce rates? 

An influx of midwestern grain into 
the South is foreseen, and this pos- 
sibility is creating still another big 
question. How will it affect corn 
growers in southern Georgia? Will 
they be able to compete with mid- 
western corn to the areas served by 
the reduced rates? No railroads in 
those areas have announced any ad- 
justments. 

One man attending the Georgia 
feed group’s meeting said it is en- 
tirely possible that south Georgia 
corn dealers may have to sell at un- 
der-the-market prices, or else on a 
delivered basis, to compete. 


What's in the Outlook 

The transportation picture is 
cloudy this week that there is a most 
complex situation appearing on the 
horizon 

Looking into the crystal ball, mill 
men see this possibility: If all rail- 
roads jump into the act by announc- 
ing reductions, what will be the eco- 
nomic future of some mills? It 
might even be possible to abandon 
some small mills in areas where the 
rate would work adversely and set 
up expanded operations elsewhere 

“Until the picture clears up a bit 
I wouldn’t invest a dime in a mill 
anywhere right now,” a grain man 
said. 

Meanwhile, operations are under 
way at Wheeler Dam to get grain 
moving in a steady flow again on the 
Tennessee River. A foundation is be- 
ing built for a temporary elevator- 
conveyor which will lift grain from 
barges coming up to the dam and 
carry the grain over the dam to other 
barges. It was understood this work 
had been delayed by workmen run- 
ning into solid rock. 

Grain is now being unloaded at 
Sheffield, Ala., and trucked to barges 
above the dam or to destinations. 

The rate situation was brought in- 
to focus on June 2 when a lock at 
the dam collapsed, halting movement 
of the barges through the dam. Thou- 
sands of tons of grain were jammed 
as a result. Prices jumped 9-12¢ bu. 
at a time when the broiler industry in 
the South was in the throes of the 
worst price situation in history. 

Southern Railway shortly there- 
after announced its rate reductions 


so 


| 
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from points of St. Louis, East St tative, he said. It has been the rea- 
Louis, Evansville, Ind., Louisville soning that many of the poultry peo- 
Cincinnati and Memphis. Since L&N | ple in North Carolina and Kentucky 


serves many points in the same area attend the Virginia meeting, which 


it followed suit. was why they’ concentrated in 
The Continental Conveyor & the deep South. However, he indi- 

Equipment Co. of Winfield, Ala., ha cated that if North Carolina wished 

received the job of engineering, fab: to participate it, too, would be con- 

eating and erecting auxiliary grain sidered 

handling equipment in connection Louisiana people usually go to Ar- 

with facilities being installed at kansas or the Southwest, he said. 


“Our thinking is that the South 
should have a strong conference and 
in order to make it possible we must 
have the cooperation of every associ- 
ation and every group,” he said. 

Dr. Ingram, who is with the Golden 


Wheeler Dam 


PROPOSAL 


fron 


(Continued 


jars Rod Feed Co., Cullman, Ala., and 
nual conventions of the state asso- formerly was connected with Auburn 
ciations and would in no way con- | [njiversity, was allotted special time 
flict with the various state groups. on the Georgia program to present 


“One of the problems in the South 
is in obtaining top caliber speakers 
for each of. the state nutrition con- 
ferences,” Dr. Ingram said. “By com- 
bining the strength of at least five 
states, these top-notch ‘names’ could 
be obtained 


the proposal. 
Next Year Set as Goal 
“The point I’m making is that in 
each state there are only so many 
people interested in attending con- 
ferences for what they can learn. By 


“The South needs a top-flight con- combining I think we can make a 
ference. We should remember that conference as strong as any in the 
we are located in the center of the | land, including Cornell and Mary- 
poultry business.” land,” he said. 


The goal being set is for the first 
conference to be held sometime next 
year, he said. 


All of the state universities would 
be invited to participate 
The proposed list of states is ten 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


The total needs each year for the hog-beef feeder thus are cal- 


$20,000 


significantly 
culated at more than 
Further arithmetic re the hog-beef feeder requires over $3,000 


nt needs plus replacement of capital 


a year in financing to 
assets at the required aver: 

Dr. Baker points out that this indication of financing needs does not 
mean that these farm going bankrupt. It is possible to postpone, tem- 
porarily, the replacement of capital assets. Also, since farms have been grow- 


estimates of capital replacement requirements include additions as well 


ing, 
as replacements. 

“The evidence regarding finance of nonreal-estate assets is extremely 
fragmentary,” he notes. “We know the farmers’ opportunities to finance 


assets differ among assets. In 1936, for example, 62% of loans made by mer- 


chants and dealers were made for machinery and equipment. As feed pur- 
chases assume greater importance in the farmer’s cash budget, will he 
turn increasingly to dealer-financing schemes here, too? 


“Broiler producers have furnished a dramatic example in the past decade. 
Many analogies have been drawn, far toc glibly, to predict the future for hog 
producers and perhaps for cattle feeders as well. Yet, this is a prospect that 
bears watching by both the farmer and the commercial lender.” 

HE FURTHER POINTS OUT that when a farmer uses his own income 
or financing by a commercial lender, he decides what sort of operations he 
will have. However, “as soon as the machinery dealer, feed dealer or packing 
mprised of merchandise and a financing arrange- 
conditioned by the terms of 


company offers a package c 
ment, the operator’s decision is 
the financing scheme.” 

Dr. Baker concludes that despite all possible adjustments in commercial 
lending to farmers, there will be considerably more integration between farm 
and nonfarm interests. “The trends in financing requirements certainly suggest 
both the possibility and the means to accomplish it,” he says. “Such a change 
would alter still further the character of agriculture and especially the role 
played by the commercial lender. 

“Commercial lenders are directly concerned with the prospect that re- 
sources used in agriculture would be financed increasingly within a corporate 
structure and with corporate techniques. Insofar as the corporate structures 
would originate outside agriculture, actual ownership would be even more 
remote from the decisions regarding the is the case 
with existing corporations 

“Will our society be better served? We do not know. We would probably 
attract more capital into agriculture, controlled in larger and larger blocks, 
reduce the quantity and change the quality of labor, and shift the site of 
decisions that shape the kind of agriculture we would have.” 

v 

PROSPECTS FOR WORKING out some solutions to the Food and Drug 
Administration’s position on arsenicals before early next year aren’t too 
promising, according to industry sources close to the problem. One manufac- 
turer of these products expects to have new safety tests required by FDA 
completed in early 1962, and others are also reported to be making similar 
progress. Possibilities of getting legislative changes are dim right now, it is 
reported, and some industry representatives were not too encouraged by 
what they felt was a cold reception from FDA officials on a recent visit to 
Washington. 


immediately 


use of resources than 


v 
SOME NORTHWEST FEED MEN are getting concerned about prospec- 
tive supplies of screenings, both Canadian and domestic, as a result of the 
drouth. Small grain crops not only are smaller but also are reported to be 
“cleaner,” and a reduction in screenings supplies, which normally are required 
for certain types of dairy feed, is anticipated. 
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trend easier; domestic, July, $66, off $1; 
= . August, $62; Canadian, $65, prompt ship- 
J - sre > 


nati: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; $63@65, unchanged 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply reasonable bourbon grains dark 


sacked and packed, f.o.b. Louisville, $54@ 
a Pee 55; light grains, $1@2 ton less; solubles $73. 
4 Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
4 


available; $71 delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged 


DRIED BEET PULP 
aa Angeles: Demand moderate; supply 
trend steady; $47.10, unchanged 
“puffale: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair to poor; $70 sacked Boston, 
| ul nged 


Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


2 trend unchanged; $47 58 
‘ Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
. trend steady; $64.50 sacked, off 25¢ 


Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup 
ply scarce $58, down $2 


ALFALFA MEAL ph unchanged Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
St. Louis: nad tre nd firn sup Les ang geles: Le mon , € ply ample; $48 delivered carlots, sacked, 
tat proteir su} juate; inchanged t 2 unchanged 
100,000 units vitamin A, pellets, $41 NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Angeles sehydrated shown in these and adjoining columns are sup} hydraulic $65 Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
steady Buffal« vemar poor trend teady to trend steady; $10.60 cwt unchanged 
mre iy p ~~ te) af re i te, su: cod wholesale Prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt hi gher ked, Boston Ch Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
wom ; : ply fair; medium acid, $9.75@10.25 ewt.; 
amy e: denyd rated 1 1; rotein, 10 delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are ‘Portland: ply adequate; sweet cream, $9.75@10.25, both sacked, 
the latest quotations available from tr uncl it, 20 Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply light; 
“Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong- trend steady; 13\%@14¢ lb. sacked, un- 
18% protein Feedstuffs correspondents and are not ent process, | changed. 
es 15% protein $41@45; all unchanged. | . + 
Boston: | and good; supply ¢ trend | necessarily those in effect on date of steady; trend 
firm; dehydrated 17 sacked $55@57, up licati , emphis firm; Ib., change¢ 
- ication. The prices represent fair su; ple in, old pro- 
$2@4; suncured 1 $45, n un- | Publica P ss, 41% protein, DRIED CITRUS PULP 
—— Ci nd good: supply ade | everage trading values and do not neces- $f sed Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; supply 
iu ea; trend to stronger; 1 deny | sarily represent extreme low or high levels Cincinnati: Demand poor; supply very idequate; trend steady; $37.50, f.0.b. Flort- 
rated falfa. 100 A t $3940 trend 68 down $2 ia points, unchanged, 
q | at which individual sales might have oc- it. Worth: slow Los Angeles: lemand and trend steady; 
supply suffi t neal, scar¢ lim | range 3 lemon 
fa, 125,000 A, $4243; int | curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
ts $46@48 yund pellet and demand factors prevalent in the feed ind trend steady; supply 
| August, up $1.30; pellets, $2 additional x $ 50, f.o.b ida, unchanged 
en moka oe te market appears on page 2. $19, unchar Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ne teh | Denver: fair; trend steady; sup- ply good; pulp $35@37 south Florida 
mple $60.50 ton, unchanged processing plants; meal $32.50 sacked, Flori- 
| Atlanta: Ly r supply limited; la processing plants 
na sate iy i1 de vered (Texas 
fair; trend steady to DRIED SKIM MILK 
higher; a a Chicago: Demand improved ipply Seattle: Demand poor; trend easy; supply Boston: Demand. active; supply tight; 
a, © i $ both un- | Crate trend $1@1.5 1} 26 proteir ‘ 1 expeller, $69, f.0.b r, Seattle trend firm; 13%¢ Ilb., unchanged 
$34.50 @ 35 nged Cincinnati: Lemar fair; trend steady; 
Werth: Los Angeles: Demand good; trend stead CURACAO PHOSPHATE lequate l2G@13¢ ib, sacked, un- 
oon the - ) s17@ Ft. oxth: Demand slov trend steady; New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus | Buffalo: mand good; supply adequate; 
= ste |} supply suff ent 2 I te n $52 $43.50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0b. New Or- | 11.50 ewt., unchanged 
$4 | sacked, unchanged r Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 1 slow; trend easier; sup- 
Buffalo: mat supply adequate BREWERS DRIED YEAST DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
r: trend steady, | Besten: De ind Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, adequate; 14¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
sun tor ted: sunniy | stead it inged minimum calctum 31%, maximum calcium 134%¢ lb, ton lots, both sacked, both un- 
adeaua 16% red, $41 ga 1; 20 ‘ inecinnati: & ged maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed | changed 
lel . ty ted alias on $69 Ss ed St. Louis: De nd fair; trend ip uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked, Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
“Chi mand light ample; 9% i0¢ 1 100 lb. multiwall bags, bulk $68.25; truck supply moderate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
¢ ton lots; n | load $62, sacked, in 100 1b. multiwall bags, | changed. 
0 ts bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. | Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies 
Seattle: D+ ! sul | ‘Chicago: Demand f 1 steady; 8u Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, scarce; price strong at $12 cwt 
ample: suncured 1 protein $38, Seattle, | PLY @ 9 @ 10¢ irlots, sacked; minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine DRIED WHEY 
unchanged (new cro ted 1 00 | Ib, La 14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
A units $67, Seattle, unchar i (new crop). | Milwaukee: Demand f trend steady; wall bags, $49 bulk. Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
: Denver: Demand f r trend st i sup supply ample; 10%@1 ¢ », ton lots Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, | Supply ample; $4.75 cwt sacked, un- 
ply an ple $42, unchanged | sacked minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, | changed. 
Minneapolis: Pr aamttnnm ctende: Oo ; Buffalo: Demand pretty good; trend a maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per | Boston: Demand, trend and _ supply 
dehvdrated 100.4 nits vitamin A re- 1er Supt equat $38.8 cwt unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- | Ib unchanged 
peliets $44 up 10¢ wall bags, $3 leas in bulk. : Demand fair; trend steady; 
‘ ee eee wipe is Los Angeles: Demand good; supply limi Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, | SUI equate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) ted; trend stead 10¢ ton lots; ll¢ minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium | changed. 
Chicago: Demand fat: upply ample; | /2.. 1 tom lots; 12¢ Ib ess than ton lots; %. maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 | Chie = Demand quiet; trend steady; 
trend steady: t hable fancy tallpw, $6.25 | *!Lsacked, all unchar : per unit of P), f.ob. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- | supp iple; $4.75@5 cwt., sacked. 
cwt., tar tr t ‘ ¥ greas | Ft. Worth: Dy nd pract y nil; trend wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of leas than Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
$5.50 —- : stead supp! ff nt; 1 ¢ Ib. ton lots 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk supply adequate; $5.10 cwt. carloads sacked, 
Memphis: | na fats trend stead i ne Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- down 8¢; $5.35 cwt lel. sacked, un 
supply adequat =e w grease, 6¢; prime Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; suy imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, changed. 
tallow, 6¢: both down \¢ : | t mple; $1 wt., § ed maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.0.b. Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady 
Los Angeles: Ly nd good ipply am- | CALCIUM CARBONATE Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk | Supply adequate; standard $4.75 sacked, 
trend stead: unchanged | ($3.65 per unit of P). truck or rai lelivered Ft. Worth; small 
ae Demand spotty: trend unsettled Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, | lots $5.25, f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth, un- 
supply adequ t e\e wn we; | SUPply adequate; $ 7 ewt., unchanged ton lots $84.39; 14% phosphorus, carlots | changed 
snaiitaen are a. ‘ P ‘ | Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup $62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati, | Minneapolis: Price remains unchanged at 
= | ample fir grind, plair bags need | $4.75, f.0.b. shipping points 
trend firm ee , de bull n hopper rs $ 4; bulk in Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: | envers Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ered. tank tre ¢ Ib | $s granular grind $1 premiur pply sufficient; minimum 18\%% phos- Pp $5.90 cwt., down 5¢. 
Ft Worth: if trend t ly: | grind » Ib t Ags phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum Sunita Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ly f t rs | bulk, boxcar $11.50 18 fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse lL.c.L, 
» grind $1 prer inchanged 
it 5 DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
nd Georgia su DI y adequate; flour $ on cars r/hopper car; $86, bagged, in less than Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 
rload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, boxcar/ | °f protein. eacked, unchanged 
low Ib. | "Tt. ‘Worth: De 1: trend steady: | pper car; $97.65, bagged, im carloads or meal, $95, up $2.50 
nt ent: $4.50@5, f.0.b. north Tex- | ick loads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
red ad; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 908.50 rend strong; 
1 wi int. Supply tigl 98.5 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend hig! sup peavere ind slow; trend steady; sup Chie ey ee ae ce loads. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply light; $37.50 sacked ton ca $1 | 18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate = p97.60 
Baltimore: Demand better; trend higher ateads $59; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or orth, up 
eattle: Demar rer ; sup Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supp $17.50 sacked ore, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; > 
Los Angeles: Demand steady; supply sser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and | SUPPlY Nght; $87.50, fob. Alabama and 
t trer er; $2.57% ecwt., up 2%¢ COCONUT OTL MEAL 1% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- | “°°'S!4@ production points. 
Boston: Portland: Demand slow; trend and suy go Tights, or Nashville, FISH MEAL 
mited $63.20 Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
catile: ! I ane moderate: trend eranular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight } i 60% 
t tru ts, up $1 ke $65 salized from nearest producing point $1874 ight; local production 60% protein, 
stead sur adequate copr ke 65, id 87% neh rec 
rend stead $2.4 1, $2 bu in s : — oe k loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. ee. eee gher, 
chang: eattle: [x nd end steady; sup Vestern slope prices, for delivery at estab- oupply ample; 60% protein Menhaden, $125, 
te ent-t $69, f.0.b. car Buffalo, up $5 
BLOOD MEAI i, unchanged Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
Chicago: Demand | ipply_ moderate CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES na, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, | “UPDIY tight, $2 protein unit sacked 
stelr $120 ed 3 ear Mo 4 dah 107.15 bulk icago: emane iir; supply moderate; 
Los Angeles I und fair: trend eteady; os Angeles: id & ; carloads $3 lesw: truck loads leas than 10 | ‘Temd_ steady; men 1aden, East Coast $115@ 
nit of an ¢ unchanged tons, mere. 118, Gulf $115@118; scrap, East Coast $111 
; : 1 +, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.o.b. | _,Bostem: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
2 BONE MEAL (STEAMED) Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Golunshé ety | ply light; 57% $112, up $2; 60% $117, up $2. 
Veoat imbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
Boston: i, trend nd supr vlized with nearest producing point, car- Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Cine neinnati: nd g 1; trend stead CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL ‘Tex Cit hosphoru | $5.80. 
f sacked Cincinnati. en (All quotations for all cities are bulk 18.8 730%. | Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
’ basis, sacked basis $6 more) shale 23%, maximum fluorine .12%: car- | supply sufficient; smoked 65% protein, 
and and trend stead Minneapolis: Feed 9.70 eal $78.70 1 and truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 July, 
sa ed, f.o.b Buf un Atlanta: Feed $43 meal 10. multiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas | 1aden 27.5 uly-August, un- 
Birmingham: Feed $40.90, meal $79.90 Cit Der aft 
nd fair; supply adequate; Boston: Feed $44.60, meal $83.60. _Batfalo: Demand fair to good; trend pod $1.92. 
4 a5 ed Chicago: meal $72 © ly sup ply adequate; $82.93, ‘sacked, | = é 1ort; .92 protein unit, West Coast, 
: nd good; trend steady Cleveland meal $80 Buffalo, unchanged 
ported $5 ton lot Denver: Feed $43.30, meal $82.30. Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; oe ne ee tight with 
ke inchanged Ft. Worth: Feed $43.80, meal $80.80 ipply adequate: 1814% phosphorus $95.10, | $004 demand; Canadian herring steady at 
Ft. ‘Worth: Demand good ipply scarce; Indianapolis: eed $38.25, meal $77.2 ced, unchanged ion wand 4 
trend stead ed: Domest $100, f.0.t Kan City: Feed $33 meal ( incinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, | a; 60% oa ylended steady 
Ft. Worth, unchanged Louisville: Feed $39.55, meal $78.55 bagged in carloads: $98.70 in ton lots, f.o.b , a i 4 
Seattio: Demand fair: trend steady: eup New York: Feed $44.20, meal $83.20. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. production points, ng sup- 
ply good; $92, f.0 ur Seattle, sa ed. un New Orleans: Feed $43, meal $82. unchanged sacked, 
changed Norfolk: Feed $43.60, meal $82.60 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady: ttl 1 wo 2 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup Philadelphia: Feed $43.80, meal $82.80 supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. ly fair; $1 35 unit paaeed ae ners So 
ply ample; $ Denve unchar St. Louis: Feed $33, meal $72. Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ked ‘(Alask 
ply ample: $88.50, carload. saeke askan production), unchanged. 
$ ve an tive t | i : A air; ly limi 
Cine innati: Demand fair; trend steady; ‘Seattle: Demand good: trend firm: sup- By reer) fair; trend steady to higher; $48.50, Boston, 
= $46.50, unchanged ply ample; $56, up $1 | DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS ae ne : Demand fair: t a 
land good; supply limited; ‘OTTONSEED OTL MEAL | Buffalo: Demand and supply fair to good; oy haeht: $39." air; trend $1 higher; 
trend firm; 26% protein, $37.50, up $2 | COTTONSEE MEAL trend lower; $61, August offering, Boston, a ~e Se a Pe ; 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; supply | St. Louis: Demand fair; supply limited; off $7 of 4 aaa good; trend firm; 
fair; trend higher; $46, Boston, up 60¢. | trend firm; 41% solvent process $63, Mem- Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; (Turn to QUOTES, page 96) 


Major Markets Roundup 


Soybean Oil Meal Price Stages Comeback 


While soybean oil meal was weak 
during the early part of the trading 
week, as indicated by figures from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(see table), prices advanced $1.15 
July 19 and a further advance was 
marked up July 20. 

For the entire list of feedstuffs, 
the index for the week ended July 18 
was 0.3 higher, according to USDA 

Meat and bone meal and tankage 
both showed sharp advances in price. 
Ft. Worth reported that there were 
sharp price hikes in poultry by-prod- 
ucts and feather meal. One supplier 
was said to have boosted his price of 
feather meal $10 a ton 

Part of the advances chalked up 
previously by linseed oil meal due to 
drouth reports from the Northwest 
were lost during the trading period 


East 

BOSTON: Millfeed price changes 
in the local market were generally 
on the upside last week reflecting a 
spotty and diversified demand situa- 
tion. The outstanding gain was on 
feather meal, up $8.50, revealing an 
active demand from exporters 

Brewers grains and alfalfa meal 
were also in good steady demand 
responding with sizable advances 

Soybean meal was easier with in- 
quiry generally limited to immediate 
and piecemeal requirements. Fish 
meal also indicated a steady upward 
trend. Poultry feeds were on the slow 
side reflecting a weak broiler market 
and steady liquidation of fowl 


BUFFALO: Strength in millfeeds 
featured an irregularly higher in- 
gredient market. Bran advanced $3 
middlings jumped $4.50, and red dog 
gained $3.50 

Opinions differed on the cause for 
the rise. One spokesman attributed 
the turn-around to indications that 
Canada may be reluctant to issue ex- 
port licenses for millfeeds because of 
crop conditions. Such a move would 
cause New England users to turn 
elsewhere for their needs, especially to 
Buffalo. Another spokesman said the 
firm shipping positions resulted from 
the strike at a flour mill in Spring- 
field. Ill. Medium and large mixers 
in Buffalo entered the market in 
force July 18. The move was called 
purely stockpiling because business 
was neither up nor down from the 
hand-to-mouth buying in recent 
weeks. Some ingredients followed, as 
they in turn, were affected by drouth 
conditions. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. is continuing to offer corn and 
prices eased 2¢. Oats, however, edged 
up %¢. Animal tallow backed down 
after its recent rise to 6 to 6%¢ Ib 
Sovbean oil meal lost $1.50 and lin- 
seed oil meal gave up $1, the latter 
as rain partially alleviated crop con- 
ditions. 


Midwest 

CINCINNATI: Sharp price up- 
swings were a feature of the ingredi- 
ent market this week, due principal- 
ly to increasing supply shortages for 
a number of items. This was coupled 
with an improving demand for feed 
for turkey poults and hogs, in line 
with increased production by area 
farmers. 

Moving up substantially were fish 
meal, $5.80; bran $2, and middlings 
$5, to regain losses noted last week. 
Tankage was up $6.50 to a $100 level, 
if any was available and it wasn't 
locally. 

The limited supply of cottonseed 
oil meal reversed a trend by being 
down $2. 


CHICAGO: Demand for cash soy- 
bean meal eased off to some degree 
during the week and this in turn has 
been reflected in some lowering in 


prices, not only for 44% but for the 
50% protein content, and for unre- 
stricted and Eastern Trunk Line bill- 
ing. However, it was the meal carry- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ing unrestricted billing that showed 
a little more relative easiness than 
the other. 

Within the next week, the Census 
Bureau will be out with its monthly 
compilation showing the size of the 
crush during June as well as meal 
production and the size of the stocks 
of meal remaining in processor hands 
as of the end of last month. There 
will be considerable interest in the 
extent to which inroads have been 
made on the latter, if any. 

In the matter of futures trading in 
bean meal, there was some letdown 
in the volume of trade by comparison 
with recent weeks but it was still 
holding up fairly well at a total of 
4.500 lots of 100 tons each for a daily 
average of 90,000 tons, which is a far 
cry from a famine situation. 

On a pricewise basis, the July de- 
livery lost about half a dollar per 
ton during the week, and the August 
selloff was about the same as for 
July. On the other hand, October 
meal gained about 75¢ per ton for the 
week. The remaining open commit- 
ment in the maturing July meal con- 


tract (with only two more sessions 
for pit activity in it) was down to 159 
lots ...a cut of 122 lots during the 
week. 


ST. LOUIS: Feed ingredient prices 
rnaintained a firm to strong tone last 
week. Trading was fairly active, but 
again buyers entered the market only 
as need dictated and covered for lim- 
ited periods 

Further advances were registered 
in alfalfa meals with trading picking 
up from the recent slow pace. Up- 


| 
ward price move was helped by pro- 


ducers diverting a good portion of 
current production into storage. 

Brewers grains maintained firm- 
ness and closed with an advance of 
$1. Market action reflected lighter 
supplies and better demand. Brewers 
reported lighter production because 
cooler summer has slowed demand 
for their product. 

Animal protein feeds were in ex- 
cellent demand but supplies were 
short. Handlers reported offerings of 
the unground material almost impos- 
sible to uncover in all Central states 
markets. Prices were up $4.50 for the 
week. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Most 
of the activity in the local ingredient 
market this week consisted of fluctu- 
ations in the prices of protein items 

Prices on soybean oil meal ad- 
vanced $1.50 to $2.50, with 44% 
quoted at $62 and 50% at $67.50. Lin- 
seed oil meal backed down $1.50 to 
$2.50. The 34% solvent was quoted at 
$56 to $56.50 and 32% expeller was 
$63 

In the animal proteins, meat and 
bone meal rose $2 to $2.50 and was 
quoted at $108 to $110. Tankage rose 
$3 to $98 to $100. 

Animal fat lost 
firmed at 6¢ Ib. 

Advances of 50¢ to $1 were noted 
in the millfeed market here. Oat 
product prices ranged from 50¢ high- 
er to $2 lower. 


South 


ATLANTA: Too much moisture is 
hurting the cotton crop through in- 
sect infestation and too much grass 
Last week exporters came into the 
market and bought all cottonseed 
meal which was offered for July and 
August and some bids were made on 
first half of September shipments, re- 
sulting in a price advance of $2 per 
ton. 

Most major feed ingredient buyers 
continue to buy their proteins on an 
as-needed basis. 

Movement of citrus pulp remains 
on the slow side and processors do 
not look for this to improve until 
next month when dairymen will be- 
gin pushing their herds to establish 
their milk base. 


another %é¢, but 


MEMPHIS: The demand was fai! 


for ingredients on the Memphis maz 
ket, with a mixture of ups and down 
among the prices, compared with a 


week earlier. 


taw materials from which meat 
scraps are produced were in short 
demand and there was a wide dis- 


‘repancy between buyers’ and sellers 
This was due to the finish 
product, 50% meat and bone me 
not bringing the usual profit margin 
However, there were enough offering 
to care for requirements in this te) 
ritory. 
The price trend for alfalfa meal 
appears steady for July 
The supply of cottonseed oil meal 
is practically exhausted in Memphis 
Soybean oil meal yf is 
up from a week previous. Firmnes 
in cash meal in the Decatur, III 
market, coupled with limited south- 


ideas 


ern production, gave some strength 
to soybean oil meal. Some interest 
was shown in deferred shipments. It 
was doubtful that much bus wa 


done; however 
posted closely on new crop positions 
Oilseed meal futures were mostly 
higher on the Memphis Board of 
Trade July 18, compared 
week before 
Unrestricted soybean oil meal end- 
ed 25¢ a ton higher to $1.50 lower 
Bulk solvent cottonseed oi] meal was 
again unchanged. Only on 
in unrestricted 


buve rs 


with one 


contract 
sovbean oi mea 
for October gained 

The 


declines were ittributed to 


losses in soybean futures and slow 
cash demand 
Trading volume for the week 


amounted to 
ed soybean oil meal 


2.000 tons of unrestrict- 


Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Ingredients were 
mostly higher this week with al 
major ingredients participating in the 
increase in varying degrees 

Proteins were generally stronger 
with meat scraps and tankage both 
$2.50@5 higher. Cottonseed 


meal was 
unchanged to about $1 up as the re- 
maining old crop offerings began to 
get cleared up and rains delayed fur- 
ther the new crop. Soybear 
up and down but 
about unchanged 

Alfalfa meal was unchanged to $1 
higher with a firm undertone. Produc- 
tion is still running behind last year 
in the Kansas and Nebraska produc- 
ing areas. 

Millfeeds continued the firmer pat- 
tern of last week and prices advanced 
about $2. Flour mill production is still 
heavy in this area but millfeeds were 
in better demand with feeds from this 
area finding outlets into the Central 
States and eastern markets. 


FT. WORTH: Poultry by-products 
and feather meal led the advance in 
high protein feed ingredients with an 
increase of $3 to $5 per ton 
due to light offerings Dy 
reported increasing his price of feath- 
er meal $10 per ton 

Oat products were up $2 and lin- 
seed oil meal was up $1.50 and in slow 
demand. Millfeeds were unchanged 
to $1.50 higher but demand had les- 
sened with the increase in prices 

With the good pasture conditions 
over the state, cottonseed oil meal 
was in slow demand. Changes in quo- 
tations on soybean meal were minor 
and some bookings were being made 
as it was predicted that offerings 
would be lighter in August 

Animal fat was %¢ lower, but 
other ingredients were unchanged 
from the previous week, and dealers 
were reporting a poor demand. 


West 


SEATTLE: In the grain markets, 
corn continued to show strength be- 
cause of the drouth conditions in the 
Northwest. 


meal was 


finished the week 


mostly 


One supplie: 


FEEDSTUFFS, July 22, 1961——95 


Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 


July July from 
11, previous 
1961 1961 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Soybean meal ...... 73.60 73.90 — .30 
Cottonseed meal 64.55 64.10 + .45 
Linseed meal , 63.70 66.10 —2.40 
Copra cake or meal 58.50 58.50 re 
Peanut meal isnats 61.00 63.00 —2.00 
dex 91.9 —0.4 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
96.90 95.10 +1.80 
ankage 94.00 92.10 +1.90 
Index 85.6 84.5 +1.1 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Gluten feed and mea! 46.15 46.15 eos 
Dist. dried grains 63.70 64.20 — .50 
Brewers dried grains 40.10 40.35 — .25 
76.0 76.1 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Bran 35.65 34.65 +1.00 
Midds. and shorts 39.95 39.10 + .85 
ndex 66.6 +1.7 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts. 
Hominy feed 40.85 40.70 + .15 
Rice bran — 30.50 + .50 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts. 46.15 45.85 + .30 
ndex 8.3 +0.5 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts. 28.19 28.19 
Index 83.9 83.9 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
Index ee 83.3 83.0 +0.3 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
Corn ‘ 40.20 40.50 — .30 
Oats . 47.40 47.10 + .30 
Barley .. 42.10 41.20 + .90 
Grain sorghums 43.60 42.70 + .90 
index 65.9 66.1 —0.2 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA. 


Barley firmed about $1 per ton to 
$46 as most farmers are storing their 
grain due to an increase of the sup- 
port price of about $4.50 per ton. 
Oats continue to weaken with new 
crop fast approaching, as oats at $52 
are several dollars per ton over the 
new support price. Millrun was off 
50¢ to $37 bulk. The flour grind has 
picked up considerably while the de- 
mand is still poor. 

In the concentrate market, soybean 
oil meal fluctuated in a range of 
about $2 per ton but closed virtually 
unchanged at $87.60. Cottonseed meal 
was unchanged at $69 for the 41% 
expeller type, but the demand was 
poor. Forty-four percent solvent type 
was in a little better demand but 
showed no strength at $78. 


PORTLAND: Feed ingredient 
prices followed an irregular trend 
this week in the face of continued 
slow trading, which saw the demand 
limited mostly to nearby offerings. 

Offerings of most feed supplies ap- 
peared fully adequate and were being 
supplemented in most cases by the 
seasonal abundance of home-grown 
grains and forage crops. 

Trade sources here reported that 
drouth conditions in some nearby lo- 
calities and in areas to the eastward 
were reflected in tighter offerings of 
some local ingredients. Whole corn 
prices made sharp gains while there 
was a moderate firmness in barley 
and milo prices. Oats eased off slight- 
ly as new crop harvest neared. 

Linseed meal listings gained $2 a 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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ton while other 
were unchanged 
dealings 

Animal 
unchanged and 
considered dull 
tations closed 50¢ a lower 
quotes for dehydrated alfalfa meal 
declined $1 a ton. However, prices 
for suncured alfalfa meal ruled un- 
changed and about steady. 


Other Reports 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA: Pro- 
duction of dehydrated alfalfa Jan. 1- 
June 30 this year amounted to 291,- 
399 tons, with 189,943 tons of this to- 


, July 22, 1961 


oilseed meal values 
in front of quiet 


protein feeds also closed 
trading in these was 
Wheat millfeed quo- 
ton while 


tal accounted for in June, the Amer- 
ican Dehydrators Assn. reports. The 
season total thus far is down 4,237 
tons from a year earlier, while the 
latest June figure shows a gain of 
27,103 tons over the same month a 
year ago. 

The June 30 inventory of dehy, at 
214,946 tons, was up 7.8° from the 
same date a year ago 

MOLASSES: Production of citrus 


molasses this season through June 15 
s about 10° above output a year 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
But movement of the 


earlier 
culture reports 


commodity this season is about 16% 
less than for the same period last 
year. Thus, says USDA, stocks on 
hand as of June 15, 1961, were sub- 
stantially higher than June 15, 1960 
Even so, prices have held steady 
recently. 
(Continued from page %1) 

supp iequat yellow $39 

Lae Angeles: nand good 
ted n ‘ 

| ity: Demar i ig 
supply adeqt e: ve $ P37, up $1.50 

Boston: lremar good; trend firm; supply 
potty ur 50 

Cine innati: 1 fair nd 6 ly 

PI ip 

Seattle: I ur vir supply mited 
ip $1 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Seattle: 1) nd fair; trend stead none 
available; protein (Montana) $85 dk 

ered carl is sacked inchanged 

Chicago: ig i vd ilar 
upp fa Mir ) t I $57 
expeller 

Deaver: Le nd f trend rong: sul 
) $71 nged 

Minneapolis: I i fair; supply ade 
quat ent $2@2 » $564 

Buffalo: Deman fair; trend steady to 
lower supply lequate $ Minneapolis, 
ff $1 

Demand ‘ trend higher: 
suppl tight ‘ solvent, $87 sacked 

Los. Angeles: t: trend stead 
UPI tlor 1 pro 
tein $71, unchanged 

Cincinnati nd ady 
supply ‘ proc $58 506 
“Id proc $64 up $1, Minneapolis 

Boston er i wht: trend 
tead 

Ft. Worth: | i id stead 
supply suff ent 4 I xtracted 
$72 July, up $1.50 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
1 good 1 stead ip 
p we 
nd 1 
nd good; tr 
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FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— Jerry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MANEY BROS. 
MILI. ELEV. co. 


in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


"For Feeds with a Future” 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 . Kansas City, Mo. 


ply searce; $94, unchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand excellent; supply ver) 
short; trend strong ’ meat and bon 

raps $97.50, Cincinnat up $4 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend higher 
supply limited $97.50, up $4.50 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ply tight 5 meat scraps $100 f.o.b 
Buffalo, up $2.50 

Portland: |» nd trend 6 ly 
upply adequate 0 $55 sacked 

Chicage: lhemand fair; trend firm ippl 
noderate 0 prote 1, $100 

Los Angeles: Lema trend steady 
supply ul 1 m 31 pro 
tein $1.80 1 

Boston: good; trend firm; sup 
ply fair; $ ) er protein unit up 10¢ 
convert up $5 

Memphis: i fair trend slightly 
ower udequate; 5° pro 
tein $96.50 thout billing, down $ ) ) 
protein, transit, down $1 

Kansas City: Demand fa trend strong 
supply adequate ) $100, up $ 

Ft. Worth: Den 1 excellent; supply very 
scare rend st 1 $97.5 
bulk, $100 sacked, f.o.t Ft th, ur 
changed 


MENICAN PHOSPHATE 


Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natu 
ground rock, 13 phosphorus $39, seach 
bulk $2 less. 

MILLEEED 

Minneapolis: lLremand supply 
juate sa ed middlings up 5 @$1 
$37 sa 1 in wu 50¢@ $1 » $35 
Ka id teady at $4 

Demand good supply ade 
quat neer sacked brar $36@ 
f up $1: # ed shorts $39@39.5 u 
O¢ bu $37 ?28, up ¢ bul 
al $ up $ bulk iddlings 
$28 50 0 

Pt. Worth: | r eur 
‘ly at ran as $43 
43.5 gray shorts ss $ 
bu ldlings $39 cor 

$1 1 $1 
es $1 
Demand 
to 1 ur supply moderate stan 
hr $33, standard ids. $36.50, red dog 
$10 

st Louis Demand fair: trend ly 

ipply ample; sacked bran $41.50, up $ 

k shorts $44.50, up $1.50; bulk brar 
$32 bulk middlin $3 up $1 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend highe 
supply dequate; bran $34.50, up $2 ! 
llings $41.50, up $5 

Boston: Ler 1 improved: supply i 

uate; trend bran $39.60, up $ 

Idlings $45 $3.10 

‘Buffalo: De f to good su 

r; trend } n $ 50, up $ mid 

$40, up id $1 $ 
prices f.o.b. Bu i 

Memphis: Lemand ‘ trend 
supply ample; wheat bran $ t 
gray shorts $40.30 up $ ( standard 
midds. $36.30, up 5 

Seattle: De m and fair: trend eas sup; 
good: $38 delivered common tran point 
earlots, down 5/¢ 

Portland: Demand slow trend low 
supply adequate $37 

Denver: li nd trong nd te 
supply ample; shorts $4 bran $38.7 mil 
run $40.50 

Los Angeles: Standard 1 

! o lower 

ipply 

0, up $1 

r; supply tighter 
MOLASSES 


Cincinnati: trend steady 


Demand fair; 
al 


supp! adequate; 14%¢ ¢g New Orleans 
unchanged 
Baffalo: Demand fair to good supply 
idequate trend ‘steady 16%¢ gal f.o.b 
Albany, unchanged 
st Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal, tank 
irs, New Orleans, unchanged 
Atlanta: lbemand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; citru $21 f.o.b. Florida proc 
essing plants 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
good $27.75, f.o.t Seatt tank truck lot 
up $1 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample $33.70 tank ca ged. 
Minneapolis: Price continur 5 for 
ackstrap tank truck deliver for 
t for blend 
Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady: 
apply ample; 25.50 f.o.b. tank cars 
5, f.o.b. tank trucks; both unchanged 
" Besten: Demand and supply steady; trend 
firm 16%¢ per gallon in tank cars, un 
changed 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ ga tanh 
ear, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged $30.59 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck, unchanged 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; t rap 14%¢ gal., New 
Orleans, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
upply sufficient: blackstrap 14%¢ gal., 
f.o.t Houston; truck $31.49, delivered Ft 
Worth, sellers market price on date of 
shipment, unchanged 
OAT PRODUCTS 
anengeiees Prices ranged from 50¢ high 
r $ »wer in the oat product market 
th eek; sacked feeding rolled was off 
$2 $87; sacked feeding oatmeal was 
stead at $68; sacked pulverized was up 
) » $45.50; sacked crimped was off $1 
$63.50; sacked oat feed was steady 
ut $20. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
ipply adequate; oat mill byproduct $15.59 
16 sacked, unchanged; feeding rolled oats 
sacked, unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $44 
unchanged 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher $25.10 sacked, Boston, 
up 60¢ 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend irregular; 
upply adequate; reground oatfeed $10.50; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $61; 
! 1 oats $71.50 
"De mand and supply fair; trend 
$52 delivered truck lots 38 Ib. or 
better, down $2 
St. Louis: Demand fair: trend firm; sup 
iple; white pulverized $43, unchanged; 
rt und oat feed $13, up 50¢ 
Boston: Lemand slow trend steady; sup 
nple white pt erized $53.50@54, un 
. ed: reground oat feed $23, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 10 protein oat millfeed 


$i up $2; reground $22.80, 
PEANUT MEAL 
Atlanta: | nd fair; trend steady; sup 
ply mit solvent process $61, f.0.b 
Alabama 1 Georgia producing mills; ex 
peller $ f.o.b 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend endy; 
, ked, unchanged 
rOLULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Boston: " u good: trend firm 
t $ iinal, unchanged 
Memphis: Liemand ; trend steady; 
upl lequate; 55 meal $102.50 sacked, 
witt ne up $2.50 
Atlanta Demand gt ; trend steady; 
iy ple: 1 t meal $92.50, f.0.b. Ala 
ba nd Georgia production points 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
pt ht; $1.60 unit of protein sacked, 
ur nged 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply very searce; $105 nominal, sacked, 
f Texas plants, up $3@5 
RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
rt bran $43@45 acked, delivered 
Buffalo: Demand good trend steady 
ul tight; $52.60, unchanged 
los Angeles: Demand good; trend ste dy; 
ght; California production high f 
” t bran $53 sacked, unchanged 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend stead 
Sut ery scarce nost mills closed down 
” ice bran, nominal, $37, f.0.b 
8 Texas rice mills, sacked, unchanged; 
hu $ u unchanged 
SCREENINGS 
Buffale: |) ind fai trend stead eu 
vy fa t poor ground $34 sacked, New 
York ce and rail langed; ur ind 
$ 0 ulk, New ng 
Chieago: Demand trend f sup 
fair ground ¢ $28 Ca lian 


Los ) Der 
idequate; 


un- 


Demand is 
mtinue 7 rices 
l d 
$1018 domestic 
s ix screenings steady 
$40 
Cincinnati: trend steady 
lequa unground grain screen 
$18@19, unchanged 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 
Atlanta: $20.25. 
Buffalo: $25.50. 
Chicag $24.96. 
Cincinnati: $23.64 
Des Moines: $25.42 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
Memphis: $22.28. 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32. 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
Minne apolis: Demand good; supply ade- 
i4 was up $2@2.50 to $62; 50 
i $1.50 to $67.50, Decatur 
Denver: Demand good; trend lower; sup 
mple $74, down $2 
Seattle: lLhemand fair; trend steady; sup 
ample $87 delivered carlots un 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
de 
Buffalo: n fa 
trend | $59.5 
‘ hicago: fa 
supply l 
ein, unre ict billing, $65 L 
5 ein, unrestricted billing, $70 
ETL., $65 
Portland: liemand slow; trend steady; 
ply at 50% $93.60, 44 $56.60 
Cine Demand fa trend steady; 
lequate; $61.50 Lre« ir, unchanged 
st. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup 
44 $65, Decatur, up 50¢ 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend firmer; 
ndierate; $86.60@87.10, unchanged 
higher 
Kans City: Demand poor; trend steady; 
ple; 44 solvent process $63.50@ 
unchanged 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
i ¥; 44% $59.50, f.0.b. Deca down 
$65.50, down $3 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
supply ample; prime 44° solvent 
.b. Memphis, up $1.50. 
Ft. Worth: Demand improving: trend 
i supply sufficient for present; 44% 
076.40 July, $76.40@77.40 August 
i unchanged 50 $82.40@83.40 July 
rut unchanged; $83.40@ 84.40 August, 
it unchanged 


TANKAGE 


Cine inmatts De mand good; trend strong; 
ble 0% digester $100, Cincin 
t up $6 
gp 4 City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
lequate; 60% digester $95, up $2.50 
Shtenees Demand good; trend firm; sup 
ulerate; 60 protein $100 sacked 

st. Panl: Demand good; supply tight; 
e steady to $3 higher; $98@100 sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply short; 60% digester $102.50 sacked, 

Worth, unchanged 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
n, 262% protein equivalent; $103 bagged, 
$99 bulk, delivered in all states east of 


nd including New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 


ng and Montana. 

LaPlatte, Neb., and South Point, Ohio: 
Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% protein equiv- 

nt $95, f.o.b. bagged; $90 bulk, cars or 
rucks; freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
2% protein equivalent $100, f.o.b. bagged; 
$96 bulk, cars or trucks, freight equal- 
red with nearest producing point 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, $91 
t f.o.b. Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bu 1 vered in cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
ill states to the East. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
mited; 6%¢ Ib., unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady: 

ufficient; 6¢ Ib., f.0.b. north cen- 


tra unchanged 


BROILERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


fur- 
operations 
recent “pheno- 


dicted that there will be some 
ther expansion of broiler 
in the area, following 
menal” growth. 


Mr. Johnson mentioned that while 
the South has been moving toward 
more complete vertical integration, 


with ownership or control by one firm 
of most or all phases of operations, 
the industry in the Upper Midwest 
has been based mostly on cooperation 
among a hatchery, feed company and 
processor, with these three joining to 
enter into contracts with minimum 
price on production or guarantee with 
growers. 

Mr. Johnson said: 


“If we apply the 


same mark-up over actual costs of 
producing broiler type chicks, of 
growing broilers, of manufacturing 


and delivering feed and costs of effi- 
cient processing as they do in other 
areas where they operate under ver- 
tical integration, then our finished 
cost will be no higher and it may be 
lower if we can maintain a favorable 
balance far as disease and con- 
demnation in plants are concerned 

“As a processor in possession of 
great deal of production cost infor- 
mation from areas all over the US., 
IT look to the future of this broiler 
industry in this area with a great 
deal of confidence 

“This does not mean that we can 
absorb a crash program in expanded 
production such as we have wit- 
nessed. not only in Minnesota but on 
a national basis To disregard 
sensible increases in production cor- 
related to expansion of markets is to 
court a disastrous market price level 
such as we have been going through 
since early May. Leaders in our in- 
dustry must begin to recognize that 
the economic factors similar 
enough among various sections of our 
country to prevent a few producing 
areas from taking over and producing 
broilers for the entire country.” 


so 


Comments on Costs 


Commenting on costs, Mr. Johnson 
noted that building costs in the Up- 
per Midwest have been higher than 
in warm climate states, but he said 
that growers in other areas may find 
it necessary to insulate houses better 
to help control disease and that their 
building costs eventually may be 
much closer to those in the North 
The cost of heating is higher in the 
winter, but as an offset to these high- 
er costs, he said, feed costs are lower 
by $6 to $8 per ton, and $8 per ton is 
equal to 1¢ per pound of broiler. 

Disease and condemnation prob- 
lems in the less congested North have 
been less, he continued, and there is 
a freight advantage of something 
over 1¢ to market. 

“The higher cost on some phases 
of our operation is offset by advan- 
tages which make it possible for this 
area to compete on an_= equal 
basis 

“When . you compare costs, you get 
into some tricky problems. It depends 
on what is included, such as deprecia- 


tion, interest on investment, taxes 
insurance and in some cases cost of 
labor. If you look only at ‘out-of- 


pocket’ cost such as chicks, feed, lit- 
ter, lights and fuel, we can produce 
broilers as efficiently and possibly at 
lower cost than producers in other 
areas.” 

(Mr. Johnson did not mention spe- 
cific total costs. Some say total costs 
in the area may average 15¢ Ib., run- 
ning from 14 to 16¢. Others say total 
costs under recent programs may be 
somewhat higher. Also, some say that 
the feed cost advantage may not be 
so great as indicated, depending on 
the type of feed production and dis- 
tribution system, and that the freight 
cost differential may not be so great.) 

Marked Growth 

Broiler production in the Upper 
Midwest, Mr. Johnson noted, is con- 
fined mostly to Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. By 1960, Minnesota output 
was up to 5 million head for the year, 


nd slow; trend steady; 
riley $ ed 


he said, with the 1961 total expected 
to be 15 million birds. By the end of 
1962, he sees an annual rate of more 
than 20 million birds. Wisconsin out- 
put was up to more than 20 million 
by 1960, and the total in 1962 may be 
22 million, based on an increase run- 
ning about 8% per year. 

“The feed companies, hatcherymen 
and processors working together in 
some instances, have done a tremen- 
dous job of promotion,” said Mr 
Johnson. “They have been able to 
show potential growers the financial 
advantages of commercial broiler pro- 
duction. These promotions usually in- 
clude price guarantees for a specified 
period of time.” 

In addition to providing the needed 
return for the grower, Mr. Johnson 
said, the programs were necessary to 
assure year-round, more efficient op- 
erations for hatcheries and proces- 
sors, comparable to operations in the 
South. 

“The battle is on between the 
North and South for markets for 
broiler production,” Mr. Johnson ob- 
served. “We in the North operate on 
the premise that we will supply most 
of our own requirements . Some- 
body is going to have to give up fur- 
ther expansion to bring supply and 
demand into better balance. The 
South is going to lose some of its pro- 
duction cost advantages through low 
labor rates by the in the 
minimum wage. We can see that 
wage rates in the North and South 
will be reasonably close.’ 

For a fair chance of success in the 
broiler business, Mr. Johnson 
grower devoting full time to broilers 
will have 35,000 to 50,000 birds per 
brood, with four broods a year. A 
hatchery will need a weekly output of 
100,000 chicks as a minimum. Single 
line processing plants will have to 
handle 1,400 birds per hour, and dou- 
ble line plants will have to handle 
2.800 per hour 

Program Described 

Mr. Johnson described the type of 
program in the Upper Midwest a 
one of “horizontal integration,” al- 
though it more likely might be called 
a type of vertical integration, with 
different firms in the vertical 
from growing to marketing cooperat- 
ing in a jointly sponsored program 

He explained that the hatchery 
feed company and processor cooper- 
ate and enter into contracts with 
growers, with a minimum price guar- 
antee. The aim, he said, to set a 
price that will permit good growers 
to recover cost of operation, including 
feed, chicks, medication, litter, lights 
and heating, plus about 2¢ per pound 
as grower’s return. Investment in 
buildings and equipment is the grow- 
er’s. After the broilers have been pro- 
cessed and marketed, a determination 
is made as to their value. If the value 
is greater than the guaranteed price, 
a final settlement made to the 
grower. If the value is less than the 
payment to the grower as represent- 
ed by the guarantee under the con- 
tract, the overpayment is absorbed 
equally among the hatchery, feed com- 
pany and processor. Mr. Johnson said 
he feels this arrangement is “superi- 
or to vertical operations because you 
are more likely to have an expert in 
each of the operations and growers 
are on an incentive basis.” 


increase 


said, a 


steps 


is 


is 


Marketing 
Mr. Johnson said that the biggest 
responsibility under the program 


rests on the processor, who must de- 
velop a good marketing program so 
as to obtain a premium price for the 
grower. He said that a premium can 
be developed on northern birds be- 
cause of closeness to market and 
service that can be rendered. 

At present, he pointed out, the in- 
dustry looks to markets only in its 
own area, including Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana. To some extent, he said, the 
industry also expects to supply some 
Army requirements and to take part 
in some export operations. 

He went on to say that “we must 
exercise some restraint in planning 


our production so as not to get into a 


| 


surplus position during the fall 
months. To create a large surplus 
during this period could wreck the 
future of our young industry. We 
must plan production to fit average 
consumer needs and not what can be 
sold during peak consumer periods.” 

Speaking of the industry generally 
and not just in his own area, Mr. 
Johnson said that “we must let con- 
sumption catch up to production be- 
fore we plan any further expansion.” 

He looks for further growth in his 
area, “provided proper restraint is 
exercised.” 

(While there has been expansion in 
the area, reports indicate a slowing 


of expansion or cutbacks recently, 
particularly in view of recent low 
prices.) 

(Continued from page 1) 


said, worked hard at promoting re- 
frigeration and oiling at the farm 
level, spent considerable effort in 
organizing plants into efficient units 
and was conscientious about making 
sure that its egg package was what 
it was represented to be—“and then, 
we didn’t keep the public or the re- 
tailers informed about what we had 
done. Either that, or we let second- 
hand stories be told about the quali- 
ty of our eggs. We did not person- 
ally represent our product to the re- 
tailer or consumer.” 
Urges Personal Interest 

Prof. Eggleton suggested that it 
was time midwestern egg producers 
and processors were represented in 
the marketing of their products by a 
person or agency in which they have 
ownership or proprietary interest. 

Prof. Eggleton cited the excellence 
of egg quality control in the Midwest, 
but noted that being production- 
oriented has been a shortcoming of 
the industry in the region 

Fair Representation Lost 

Illustrating what 
quate representation of midwestern 
egg quality in wholesale markets, 
Prof. Eggleton told of a typical inde- 
pendent dealer working hard and 
long to get his quality programs go- 
ing at the farm level and to get his 
plant into shape for efficient grading, 
and then turning thg finished prod- 
uct over by a telephone call to “some 
terminal dealer, who has never been 
in the Midwest, let alone ever having 
visited the plant or the farms from 
which these eggs may come.” 

Such a transaction, he said, loses 
fair representation of quality and the 
opportunity to bargain with quality 
Instead, the transaction amounts to 
bargaining for price only and passing 
a quality return, if any should be 
forthcoming, over to another party 
for a few cents “premium.” 

Approaching his audience person- 
ally, Prof. Eggleton said, “You may 
say, ‘We are represented by an old, 
reliable firm.’ But unless you have 
held some interest financially in the 
product you sell, you cannot get 
the kind of representation you need 

“Before you jump to the conclu- 
sion that I mean we should get rid 
of some more middlemen and bring 
the industry down on me because I 
advocate bigness, let me say that all 
the same functions need to be per- 
formed. It may take a big firm or 
it may take a number of big-thinking 
little firms.” 


he called inade- 


Successful Systems 


Prof. Eggleton described some of 
the successful systems of merchan- 
dising midwestern eggs. 

“Take the three larger chain store 
ow ned assembly - processing and 
wholesaling-retailing operations,” he 
related. “You all know these are 
closed systems. The retailer orders 
what he wishes from the wholesale 
plant manager through his district 
supervisor. The wholesaler in the 
system may also be assembling direct 
from the country or, in any case, he 
has direct contact with sub-assem- 
blers. 


“The eggs are represented at re- 
tail by the same management that 
purchased them off farms. When a 
complaint arises, there can be the 
usual buck-passing, but it must be 
answered by someone within the 


organization 


“I am not as well acquainted with 


egg merchandising on the West Coast, 
but I am told thaat ch the same 
system exists. The distance mileage- 
wise is much less, but growers are 


directly consumers 
through 
cases. 

“This kind of representation is the 
key to market control 


responsible to 


their own agencies in most 


Service on Complaints 


Prof. Eggleton said midwestern 
eggs are satisfying the demands of 
eastern retailers in the areas of vol- 
ume, uniformity and mediate avail 
ability. “‘And now we must be able 
to combine service on complaints 
with the other key requirements 
he urged 

“To do this: 

“1. We must have the assembler 
wholesaler and distributor under one 
management 

“2. Each part of the system, no 
matter how widely separated by dis- 
tance or job descrit st share 


vailable fron 


in the total mar 
producer to consumer 

“3. All those in charge of manag 
ing the product must share the ¢ 
sponsibility for consumer complaints 

“4. Each part must help in plan- 
ning, especially in 1 x the kind 
of plans which will more nearly re 
late consumer buying habits to pro- 
duction and proces practices 

So that his audience would not 
get the impression that nothing alor 
the lines outlined in his talk was 
being done in the Midwest, Prof. Eg 
gleton noted that individual smal 


the Midwest are assem- 


dealers in 


bling, grading, packi nd personally 
delivering eggs to stores or ware- 
houses near Chicago and other large 
cities. And he reported that farm 


Minnesota 
their influ- 
th some hav- 


cooperatives in Wisconsin 
and Iowa are expandir 
ence in this direction, w 
ing representatives in consuming cen- 
ters. Also, buyers in Illinois, Ohio and 
Indiana are reaching intc the 
production centers of the Midwest to 


west 


buy eggs which they represent per- 
sonally in some eastern cities 
(Continus fr page 1 

Sales reached a record high of 

$384,962,436, an increase of about 


$11 million over the preceding year 

President Paul S. Gerot said 
“These results represent a year of 
top performance company 
extending our ilated growth 
pattern of the last five years. They 
reflect gains in of the three 
principal areas of our business 

He credited the introduction of 16 
new consumer products and over 20 
institutional and industrial products 
to national markets as contributing 
substantially to the year’s 
He also cited management's emphasis 


fo! ou! 


accum 


each 


success 


on controlling costs and expenses 
while at the same time increasing 
capital investments and advertising 


expenditures to counter strong com- 
petition. 

Mr. Gerot pointed out that Pills- 
bury had invested approximately $11 
million during the in modern- 
ization and expansion of its domestic 
plant system. Expenditures for do- 
mestic plants and equipment totaled 
$28 million for the three years 1959 
through 1961, compared to $11 mil- 
lion for the three years 1956 through 
1958 

Pillsbury increased its production 
facilities and product line during the 
year through the Tidy House Prod- 
ucts Co., which manufactures a line 
of household cleaning products, water 
conditioners and a non-caloric sweet- 
ener; a potato processing plant in 
Grand Forks, N.D., and opened a 
new flour mill in Los Angeles. En- 


year 
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gineering work is progressing on a 


new refrigerated products plant in 
Denison, Texas. 

The company further expanded its 
foreign operations through Etab- 
lissements Gringoire, S.A., a major 
French food firm which produces a 
number of specialty foods, long pop- 
ular in France. 

Other overseas moves during the 
year included obtaining a controlling 
interest in the modern Mocama flour 
mill in Venezuela. The company also 
has interests in plants and licensing 
arrangements in Guatemala and F] 
Salvador. 

In April the board of directors 
raised the common stock dividend 
rate from $1.40 a year to $1.50 a 
year, effective June 1. The preferred 
stock rate remains at $4 annually. 

The board also voted quarterly 
dividend at 37.5¢ a share on com- 
mon stock, payable Sept. 1, 1961, to 
stockholders of record Aug. 4, 1961. 
The board approved dividends 
of $1 per share on preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 14, 1961, to stockholders 
of record Oct. 2, 1961. 

Pillsbury has earned and paid regu- 


also 


lar common stock dividends for 137 
consecutive quarters. The company 
1ad 2,147,465 common shares and 


35,715 preferred shares outstanding 
at the end of the fiscal year. 


POULTRYMEN 


8) 


(Continued from page 


or quotas are established to 
enable me to meet my budget for the 
Out of this analysis and study 
comes my ‘financial statement’ for 
the past year and my operating bud- 
get or blueprint for the new year. All 
effort is then bent to achieve these 
quotas and I watch my progress daily 
and monthly.” 

Mr. Pardun said, “Through study 

and through sheer necessity 
I have found that accurate records 
systematically used are essential to 
an efficient and profitable operation 
Monthly reports tell me how well I’m 
doing toward meeting the goals I 
have set for my operation. 

“T allow for deviation from one fac- 
tor in my budget or goal if it is com- 
pensated for in another. We watch 
two things very closely—feed intake 
ind livability. I have the philosophy 


roais 


yeal 


that a living, eating hen will lay 
eggs and make money. 
“How are we doing are we 


meeting our goals? We are still short 
of our goal of 260 eggs per hen year 
but have reached our goal of putting 
100% of the chicks we buy into the 
laying house and 90% to the killing 
plant at 19 to 20 months of age. 
“My labor income last year was 
$1.36 per hen from 245 eggs per hen 
at an average egg price of 31.7¢ per 
doz. My feed conversion averages 
around 4% Ib. feed per doz. eggs.” 
The sponsor of the conference, Hess 
& Clark, a division of Richardson- 
Merrell, Inc., in 1960 launched its 
Full Performance Index program 
which called for poultrymen to set 
production goals and keep accurate 
records. In addition to the FPI pro- 
gram, Hess & Clark also has con- 
ducted the “Golden Goodness of 
Eggs” promotion campaign for two 


years throughout the nation. It re- 
ceived APHF’s Meritorious Service 
Award for it in 1960. 


Hatchery Burns 

POCOMOKE CITY, MD. — The 
Small & Bull Hatchery with a ca- 
pacity of a million chicks was de- 
stroyed by fire here recently. There 
was no official estimate of damages, 
but a figure of $300,000 was arrived 
at, based on known values of equip- 
ment, buildings and eggs. 

More than 1 million hatching eggs 
valued at close to $100,000 were lost 
in the fire. Some 50,000 day-old 
chicks had been shipped earlier in 
the day. 

Equipment destroyed included the 
firm's 16 incubators, valued at about 
$10,000 each. 
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Chicks Placed in 


Principal 


{000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. tH. Mo. Del. Md. 
May 13 1,209 473 83! 895 1s 905 2,228 2,330 
May 20 1,198 475 745 962 109 906 1,944 2,344 
May 27 1,226 452 840 896 145 923 1,868 2,29! 
June 3 1,242 447 840 910 80 84) 1,974 2,114 
June 10 1,230 398 949 894 104 863 1,981 2,152 
June 7 1,238 431 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 
June 24 1,242 392 806 888 8s 992 1,68! 2,528 
July | 1,244 432 78! 827 89? 1,093 1,743 2,332 
July 8 1,231 332 76! 78! 57 906 1,696 2,280 
July 15 1.207 382 744 849 109 1,028 1,558 2,253 

Week ending Va W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga Fla. Ala. Miss 
May 13 1,271 638 4,239 525 8,723 309 4,614 3,149 
May 20 1,121 592 4,068 $52 8.564 267 4,528 3,068 
May 27 1,143 469 4,096 477 8.312 247 4480 3,153 
June 3 1,110 533 3,979 462 8,307 244 4.518 3,132 
June 10 1,097 5i8 4,046 466 8,307 266 4,482 3,002 
June 17 1,155 577 4,075 406 8,072 269 4.445 3,008 
June 24 1,141 473 4,011 426 8,180 264 4.414 3,005 
July 1 1,112 474 3,955 44) 7,592 26! 4,236 2,922 
July 8 1036 524-3864 449 7.882 224 4393s 2.813 
July 15 1,080 484 3,83! 468 7,765 256 4,264 2,896 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 196! 1960 
May {3 §,321 579 3,205 384 286 1,503 43,732 39,124 
May 20 5,33! 626 2,999 38! 310 1,479 42,569 39,498 
May 27 5,274 614 3,097 387 347 1,489 42,226 39,90 
June 3 5.377 602 2,949 367 280 1,435 41,743 39,525 
June 10 5,205 648 2,977 386 250 1,441 41,662 39,13 
June 17 5.179 607 2,829 329 30! 1,422 41,273 38,515 
June 24 5,32 553 2,754 417 277 1,324 41,173 38,404 
July | 5,060 571 2,843 376 264 1,436 40,444 37,368 
July 8 5,121 539 2,606 330 207 1,224 39,258 36,473 
July 15 5117 557 2,682 272 231 1:238 391291 36.07 

“There are different sources of 


GEORGIA 


‘ontinued from page 1) 


“Just as there are various prices 
for feed ingredients, on quan- 
tity, delivery date and credit stand- 
ing of the purchaser, are the vari- 
ous prices for money. This price fac- 
tor involves—among other things 

the amount to be borrowed, the securi- 
ty to be given and, very important, 
the credit standing of the borrower. 
Consequently, there are, in fact, many 
different prices for this one commo- 
dity, depending on the particular pat- 


based 


so 


tern into which the variables fall,” 
he said. 
“It is essential that we have a 


thorough understanding of these vari- 
ables and a realization that there are 
other money besides interest 
This will help build a stronger 
financial position.” 


costs 
to 


Use Assets at Hand 
One way, he said, to build a sound 
financial position is to make the most 
efficient use of assets already at hand 

“In other words, you must get the 
most from what you already have,” 
Mr. Nusbaum said. “Oftentimes, a 
close scrutiny and a firm determina- 
tion to do something will disclose the 
fact that there funds tied up in 
inventory or accounts receivable that 
can be converted into cash. This may 
require a change in thinking as to 
just what is required for inventory, 
or a more efficient purchasing pro- 
gram. But when the chips are down, 
it is often found that a business can 
operate on less inventory than it is 
used to. This quickly frees a certain 
amount of cash. By the same token, 
an aggressive credit and collection 
program offers great rewards in 
bringing cash into the business im- 
mediately 

“One’s approach to financing in- 
volves the use of all the techniques 
that have been developed to help in 
financial planning. One of these is the 
cash-flow projection. Dealers can sit 
down with an accountant and figure 
out what cash will be coming into 
the business from sales, collections 
and other sources, and what expendi- 
tures will be needed for raw mate- 
rials, labor, insurance and other fixed 
expenses 

“Projected forward, month by 
month, this plan can show the man- 
ager when he will have his greatest 
need for cash and when he will have 
the most cash available. 

“With this done, careful study and 
planning will bring efficient use of 
funds available, and then if borrow- 
ing is necessary, permit the borrow- 
ing of the smallest amount possible 
for the shortest period of time. 

“A careful cash-flow projection is 
one of the most useful tools I know 
of to help achieve and maintain a 
strong financial position. 


are 


long-term funds, and if a business is 
making the most of what it already 
has, and funds are still needed, a 
diligent search should be made to 
find the type of funds best fitting the 
requirements.” 
Types of Financing 

Mr. Nusbaum explored some of the 
types of financing available and cited 
pros and cons of each, at the same 
time urging careful scrutiny of each 

One method of securing financial 
assistance is the sale of equity in the 
business. One of the values of this 
type of fund raising, he said, is that 
there is no fixed cost for the money 

“The person putting up the funds 
simply becomes one of the owners of 
the business and the amount of 
money he gets back—the return on 
his investment—will be determined 
by the profitability of the business 
This return will be measured by divi- 
dends rather than by interest. The 
big disadvantage to this type of fund 
raising is that you give up control of 
your business in direct proportion to 
the percentage you sell,”’ he said 


Examples of Equity Financing 

Mr. Nusbaum touched on the wide- 
ly publicized sale of stock by Arkan- 
Valley Industries, Inc., an 
interesting equity financing arrange- 
ment. 

“To my knowledge, this is the only 
case of a public offering of stock in 
an integrated operation that we have 
had so far,” he said, pointing out 
that a group of related operations— 
breeder farms, hatcheries, broiler 
growers, feed mills and processing 
plants—had lumped their assets and 
then sold stock to the general public 

At least one or two feed com- 
panies are experimenting with the 
“dealer enterprise” system developed 
originally by General Motors for au- 
tomobile dealers. Mr. Nusbaum pre- 
dicted that this form of financing 
may become more common in the 
days ahead. 


Sas as 


trade, the dealer puts up what avail- 
able money he has and the manu- 
facturer puts up the balance needed. 
The manufacturer controls all the 
voting stock and can tell the dealer 
‘ow he must operate. The contract, 
he said, calls for a certain percentage 
of profits to go to each partner, and 
then a certain percentage of the deal- 
er’s share must be paid back to the 
manufacturer until the debt is en- 
tirely repaid. 


Other Arrangements 


A source of funds becoming even 
more common in the feed business, as 
well as others, is the tendency of 


suppliers furnishing large lines of 
credit to their customers, Mr. Nus- 
baum noted. This has the effect of 
| putting additional capital into the 


Under this plan for the automotive 


business without change of owner- 
ship. 

Discussing still another form of 
financing—leasing—Mr. Nusbaum re- 


lated that there are companies that 
will build a feed mill or processing 
plant and lease it back. 

“Here again, you get back to the 
cost-of-money concept, and you find 
in leasing that the rates are pretty 
high as compared with conventional 
loans, and the lease payments have to 
be made regardless of the ups and 


downs, and profits or losses of the 
business,” he said. 
Many equipment manufacturers 


will sell their products on a lease- 
purchase arrangement which allows 
the buyer to get latest equipment 
without having to put up cash money 
immediately, which has the advan- 
tage of conserving working capital, 
and in some cases, a tax savings. 

“However, this money also has a 
price, dependent upon the amount in- 
volved and the length of time of the 
pay-back,” he noted. “Here again the 
payments have to be made regardless 
of the ups or downs of the business 
involved.” 

Feed and poultry businesses are 
beginning to use factoring, a very old 
method of financing. The factor mere- 
ly becomes a client’s credit depart- 
ment. The client gets an order, etc., 
and once the factor approves the or- 
der he takes responsibility for col- 
lecting the amount due and guaran- 
tees there will be no credit loss to 
the client. 

“The factor, therefore, actually fi- 
nances the client’s accounts receiv- 
able,” Mr. Nusbaum explained. “This 
gives the client, for his use in his 
business, all the money he might 
otherwise have tied up in his ac- 
counts receivable. 

“But like other forms of financing, 
there is a price cost for this money 


supplied by factors. There are two 
basic charges, one being a fee for 
services performed, such as credit 
checking, guarantees, collection work 


ind so on. The other charge is the in- 
terest on the amount of money bor- 
rowed by the client.” 

Mergers 

Mergers may possibly be considered 
a type of financing in that one of the 
many reasons for forming a new en- 
terprise is to obtain additional capi- 
tal, an outlet for merchandise or 
services, or for “diversification. 

A merger may be effected to ac- 
complish more integration, Mr. Nus- 
baum said. Business examples of this 
include Sanderson Brothers, Inc., and 
Miss Goldy, Inc., broiler producers 
and processors, respectively, and 
Mountaire Poultry Co. in Arkansas. 

Mountaire, he explained, is not a 
company in the usual sense of the 
word. Eight separate corporations 
function as a single unit in a com- 
bination of growing operations, hatch- 
eries, feed mills, processors, truckers 
and a poultry by-products plant. 

“All retain their separate entities 
but operate as one company under 
an over-all management committee,” 
Mr. Nusbaum related. “In this way, 
they coordinate their hatching activi- 
ties with their growing operations, 
and their processing operations and 
the feed mills with all of the feeding 
operations. The weakness, in my 
opinion, would be the difficulties in- 
herent in trying to operate under a 
management committee, but if they 
can work this out they may very 
well be highly successful.” 

Traditional lending agencies, such 
as banks, the Small Business Admin- 
istration and production credit asso- 
ciations, should not be overlooked as 
money sources, Mr. Nusbaum said. 

Another source of funds becoming 
more prevalent in the industry 
is the capital loan from one segment 
of the industry to the other. Under 
this plan a loan may be from a 
feed manufacturer to one of his good 
customers and might be in the form 
of bulk equipment or a larger hatch- 
ery. 
“The feed manufacturer knows his 
customer, he has faith in the man’s 
ability to operate at a profit and he 
has the additional income on the sale 


of his product, in addition to the in- 
terest on the loan,” Mr. Nusbaum ex- 
plained. “Very often he will tie a 
management agreement in with the 
loan so that the feed manufacturer 
can be sure the latest management 
practices are followed. This control 
is part of the price tags on the 
money.” 

He advised the feed man seeking 
additional funds to scrutinize closely 
all the various price tags on money. 
“Certainly the present depressed 
markets make this question of financ- 
ing a very real and immediate one 
for many of us. It overshadows all 
other problems of nutrition, manage- 
ment practices, pricing and the rest, 
because if we cannot solve the prob- 
lem of financing, we won't be around 
to worry about the other problems 
Long range plans and a workable 
plan for expansion in the industry are 
essential to an industry that is going 
to grow. The firms that do the best 
job of building a strong financial 
position will certainly have the best 
chance of remaining in business and 
capturing a larger and larger share 
of the market,” he said. 


HATCH 
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offset by increases in west north cen- 
tral, south Atlantic, east south cen- 
tral, west south central and Rocky 
Mountain states. The largest in- 
crease in incubations—39%—was re- 
ported for the Pacific states. 
Total Chick Hatch 

Since the volume of broiler-type 
chicks amounts to about six times 
that of egg-type output, the 6% gain 
in broiler chick hatchings matched 
the 23% drop in egg-type chick out- 


put. 
Total hatchings of both types of 
chicks amounted to 229,896,000 in 


June of this year, less than a million 
more than the 228,956,000 hatched in 
June of 1960. 

The cumulative month-to-month 
increase in total chick hatchings com- 
pared with a year earlier has run 
fairly constant since January. The 
range has been held to 10-16%. The 
cumulative gain at the end of June 
was 10%. 


Contest Winner Sets 
Growth, Feed Records 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA 
ISLAND — With a feed conversion 
of 1.96, the winning entry in the 1961 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Contest com- 
pleted by the Poultry Science Club 
at the University of Georgia weighed 
3.39 lb. at 8 weeks, setting a new 
contest record for growth and feed 
efficiency. 

Details of the winner, a pen of 
Barker and McMillan X Cobbs, en- 
tered by Boyd Corn Hatchery of 
Gainesville, were revealed at the an- 
nual convention of the Georgia Feed 
Assn. 

The average for all entries also 
set a new contest record with an 
8-week weight of 3.28 lb. and a feed 
conversion of 2.13. 


Other Winners 

Second place was won by Cox 
Hatchery, Calhoun, Ga., using Led- 
brest X Pilch. 

Other winners were: Third, Chero- 
kee Feed & Supply, Canton (Vantress 
X Thompson); fourth, Habersham 
Hatchery, Cornelia (Vantress X 
Cobb), and fifth, Ft. Mountain Hatch- 
ery, Ellijay (Vantress X Cobb). 

The 1961 contest consisted of 17 
pens of 400 chicks each (200 of each 
sex) representing 17 leading broiler 
hatcheries in north Georgia. 

Chicks were hatched at the univer- 
sity by the club and grown to 8 
weeks of age by club members at 
the Whitehall Farm. Rations were 
formulated by the poultry nutrition 
staff at the university and were es- 
sentially the same as the university’s 
1961 recommended broiler rations. 
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that they had started out the week | Consolidated Water Power ss i" 
uP Cc Huss & Schlieper : K . W-W Grinder Corporation 48 
with little or no backlog and were Paxton Processing Co - Warren Douglas 
doubtful about filling out five days’ | Corn Products Sales Co 24 Wellens, & Co. 
run, but they wound up by making it. | Custom Millers Supply Co. .. 60 Soy Products Penick, S. 8... & Co 85 
asi at dem: is t International Dist. Corp. ... Fete Sreeding Farm Wertz Feed Products 
It was emphasized that de nand is no Daffin Manufacturing | & 
very aggressive and operations are | Dannen Mills, Inc 68 Chemica! Corp ; Pilch's Poultry 64 Western Yeast Co rises 
é Jo AV sis Darling & Co International Salt Co 40 Co The Vireint 
: on a day-to-day ba at Davies, Wm., Co., Inc. ...... lowa Limestone Co Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co Paper Co. ects * 

Seasonal expansion in turkey feed Davis Enterprises Pe ae Pless, Joe N., Co 67 White Shell Corp. .......... 

outgo provided the extra push needed | Davis, H. C., Sons’ Mfg. Co., Se, Lab. gg  Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 48 
Jacobson achine orks 40 A Laboratories, inc thoi 

to hold running time at a normal Dawe's Laboratories, Inc 35 Jersee Co 

level. Hog feed sales held steady as The comer 9; Wilson, R. 

ayc ansas 3 rod ° ne 54 te Pu 

did demand for broiler feeds. With | payton Bag & Buriap 26 Keen Mfg. P 
cool weather and good moisture keep- Deere, John, Chemical! Kees & Company 67 Products ‘ie ending Co 
2 S Devoid, Peder .............. Kem Mig. Co Professional Feeds Div 
ing pastures green, summmer cattle Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 80 Publicker Industries, Inc 49 
i and dairy feeds are of little help to 
mills. 

Ingredient prices are firm and just | ufacturers are hopeful that the pres- Northern California are not replacing nearly as many 
slightly higher. Price lists have not ent good volume of business will con- birds this time around. The depress- 
changed much for several weeks, tinue through the fattening and mar- Severe forest fires in Tuolumne ing market conditions in Los Angeles 
which mill men believe is a factor | keting periods for turkeys next fall. und Calaveras counties have brought | due primarily to the cheap prices in 
in stabilizing demand for formula Sales of other types of formula | @!S@ster to the poultry farmers in | the Southeast have convinced poul- 
feeds. | feeds are, of course, being adversely ‘ trymen that some initiative to de- 

| affected by harvesting activities. n the valley, nat crease production must be taken now. 
Mountain States However, reports this week are not | east of I 
er > creep apreas I 2 uSsl- 
F oo quite so gloomy as they have been. | 0VeTume to Keep abreast of the busi- | week but many producers fear a sud 
eed men report that business is | ness. len price decline soon if the govern- 
good, especially in the turkey feed Pacific Northwest Turkey and laying chicken feed has | ment does not start buying more 
. ‘ line. Cattle feeding is down some- apparently increased in production eggs. The normal warm weather pro- 
what due to the depressed market on The recent hot, dry weather stimu- | The poultrymen feel that the birds | duction “blues” are being experi- 


have recovered from extreme heat enced again causing strong local mar- 
conditions and are back on normal | ket prices. 


fed cattle and probably won't pick | Jated some interest in dairy feed of- | 
up until fall. Dairy cattle and swine | ferings throughout Oregon, Washing- | 
feeding is about normal and steady. | ton and Idaho, but trade sources in- | rations. Cattlemen predict better fall beef 

Feed prices generally are down a | dicated that poultry and turkey feeds Dairy and cattle feed sales continue | prices and are hopeful feed conver- 
little. continue to set the pace despite the to improve in most areas as the ex- | sion ratios will improve. A greater 
| 
| 
| 


Ohi Vv il unfavorable feeding ratios they now | tremely hot weather has deteriorated number of cattle are being fed this 
10 Valiey carry. the grass. year in California than last year, but 
: ' After two successive weeks in replacement plans are limited. Feed- 

Ohio Valley farmers are now busily H 
: ~ | which they advanced, regional egg | Southern California lot operators in the Imperial Valley 


harvesting a wheat crop that, be- 
cause of the late spring cold and 
wet weather, is expected to total 
some 5% less than the 1960 harvest 

The barvestinn of other small grain 


prices held unchanged and_ fully Feed sales and production both in- | have been discouraged because of the 
steady at Portland. Willamette Val- | anoased this week due to better feed | lack of business while feedlots in the 
ley producers were offered mostly 39 | Joaquin Valley are realizing an 


to 43%4¢ a dozen for AA extra large bay avant increase in cattle numbers. 


crops, such as oats and barley, now eggs, — AA large ones selling at However, market prices for hens = a 

underway, also is expected to pro- 37 to 41%¢. and toms have remained unchanged | RESUMES OPERATIONS 
duce crop totals well under those Producer-paying prices for No. 1 | from last week and most growers are | HARRISON, ARK. — Frank Ed- 
recorded last year. However, with | grade frying chickens are now 1¢ Ib. | already writing this crop off as “just | wards Feed Store, large retail feed 
ample carryover supplies available | higher than the seasonal low, with | one of those overproduction years.” | dealer serving a nine-county north 


from last year, no problems of supply | dealers paying producers 15 to 20%¢ | Some hope is still maintained that | Arkansas area, has resumed opera- 

are anticipated. Ib., f.0.b. Willamette Valley ranches. | Uncle Sam will buy additional broil- | tion after a flash flood forced sus- 

According to a report by the US. Livestock prices at North Portland | ers and turkeys for the school lunch | pension of business. The store suf- 

Department of Agriculture Market- | were unchanged for steers this week, | program in the fall. Unfortunately, | fered heavy damage when a destruc- 

4 ing Service, there has been an in- | but 50¢ to $1 lower for Willamette | some growers have needed to sell | tive flood hit this agricultural center 

q ‘ crease of 16% in turkey poult hatch- | Valley spring lambs, while range | cold storage birds below production early in May. The flood swept away 

: ings in Ohio this year, with heavy | lambs held unchanged to 25¢ lower | costs, too. tons of feed, one truck and other sup- 

white birds most plentiful. This situa- | under a $16 top. Top-grade light- Disecouraged broiler men in this | plies owned by the firm. Damage was 

tion is being reflected in increased | weight butcher hogs sold unchanged | area are trying to help their own | estimated at several thousand dol- 
sales of turkey poult feeds, and man- | to 25¢ higher under a $20-25 extreme. ' cause by decreasing production and ! lars. 


: 


another little production difference that makes feed formulation easier 


CAPTURED: MONTHS SUMMER 


Quality-control is the ‘key word’ at our plants. An advanced storage program enables us to provide 
you with ‘fresh cut quality’ — twelve months of the year. From processing to delivery you get 
the finest when you get Merry Mixer Greenules. Rich, green dehy alfalfa—June or January. 


GENERAL OFFICES: FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
N LID BLENDING PLANT S: Fremont, Nebraska, Phone Park 1-7000 
Nebraska City, Nebraska, Phone Guntersville, Aiabama, Phone Justice 2-3156 
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